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INTRODUCTION. 



Thomas Hobbes, wlio lived into his ninety -second year, was bom 
in Ap ril, ijS B, the year of the Spanish Armada, and died on the 
4th of December, 1679, witliin ten years of the English Revolution, 
The whole series ot events tliat raised the question of the limit 0} 
authority within a State, and made it the foremost question of hi 1 
■day in England, lay ivitliin the limits of his actual life, after he had 
passed the age of seventeen. He studied philosophically the Civil 
"Wars of the reign of Charles ly and expressed calmly in his books 
what seemed to him 10 be (the arguinent for a royal authority 
entirel y free from popular CQn trol.1 He summed up his argument 
^£Bie " Leviathan," which was fifst published in 1 651. when the 
experiment of a Commonwealth was being tried ; an3 he returned 
to the battle with his "Behemoth" after failure of the Common- 
wealth and Restoration of the Stuarts, If he could have main- 
tained his vigorous life but for another nine years, and become a 
centenarian, he would have seen the problem practically solved in 
a way cot dreamt of in his philosophy. 

Hobbes published his " Leviathan " at that age of sixty-three, 
mystically composed of seven times nine, which was said to form 
in a man's life thegrand climacteric. He published it for in 
of lUe people at large in the philosophic rudiments of gover 
whirh, OS he reasoned them, established as the best safeguard of - 
national prosperity the absolute rnk of a Kin|j . The political 
philosopher wlio followed him, and laid down principles of govern- 
ment that served as interpretation of the spirit of the English 
Revolution, was John Locke, whose "Two Treatises on Civil 
Covenmicnt," are in another volume of this Library. 

Thomas Hobbes, son of a clergyman at M aim esbury, was from 
his earliest years an energetic student. He fastened so vigorously 
upon Creek and Latin, that as a school-boy he translated the 
whole '" Medea " of Euripides into Latin verse. 

In the year of the death of Queen Elizabeth, Hobbes, aged 
fifteen, went to Oxford and entered to Magdalene I !all. After five 
jreajs of study there, he became, at the age ol t.-NtW.'j, \>i.\E.t \» 
^{^ Cavendish, whose fatlier, l-oii B.aii^v^ ■*«& 
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created Earl of Devonshire. This appointment may be said tO 
have &xed his worldly fortunes. His association with the family 
remained unbroken ; he was tutor and household friend to three 
generations of the Earls of Devonshire, and many memorials of him 
are still to be found at Chafsworth. 

With the young Lord Cavendish, Hobbes travelled to France and 
Italy in i6io. At home, Bacon and Ben Jonson were among his 
friends. ]n the first year of the reign of Charles I. Hobbes's first 
patron died, and the son, whom he had trained, died two years 
afterwards, in 1623. I[ was in 1628, before his pupil's death, that 
Hobbes, at the age of forty.published his first book, a Translation 
of Thucydides ; in the revision of which he had help from Ben 
Jonson. It was dedicated lo .'"ir Williaiii Cavendish as Baron of 
Hardwicke and Earl of Devonshire. Hobbes's bias towards an 
absolute monarchy suggested to him this translation, because he 
thought that inasmuch as it is the principal and proper work of 
History to instruct and enable men, by the knowledge of actions 
past, to bear themselves prudently ;n the present and providently 
towards the future, this particular History of Thucydides was 
useful, because the Historian showed the evils of democracy, and 
indicated preference of the Government of Athens, " both wtf»ff 
Peisistraius reigned (saving that it was an usurped power), and 
when in the beginning of the war it was dcmocratical in name, but 
in effect monarchical under Pericles, So that it seemeth, tiiat as 
he was of regal descent, so he best approved of the regal govern- 
ment," We note habitually in true literature the harmonious 
relation of all parts of a man's work to what may be called the 
motive of his public life, and the fit relation of that also to some 
chief feature in the life of his own lime. 

The death of William CavencUsh, not long after his attainment 
of the Earldom, left Hobbes free for a short time, and he went to 
France as tutor to the son of Sir Gervase Clifton, but he was 
recalled to Chatsworth by the Dowager Countess to take charge of 
the son who was now Earl of Devonshire, and he was but a boy of 
thirteen. With him Hobbes went again to Italy and France, made 
die acquaintance of Gassendi and Descartes, and fastened with 
fresh aidour on philosophy and mathematics. 

Hobbes endeavoured to base al! that he could, and more than 
he could, upon mathematical principles. Philosophy is concerned, 
be said, with the perfect knowledge of truth in all matters whatso- 
ever. " Now. look how many sorts of things there are ivhich 
properly fall with'm the Cognizance of human reason, into so many 

^^^hes does the tree of philosophy divide "WaeVt "Em 

^l^ttng ofGgures, h is called geometry, o£ mglvoti, 'B'^'i^^*- % 'J 
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natural right, morals; put all together, and they make ufi 
pfailosoph)'. .... And truly the geometricians have very admir- 
ably performed their part. For whatsoever assistance doth accrue 
to the life of man, whether from tlie observation of the heavens or 
from the description of the earth ; from the notation of times, or 
from the remotest experiments of navigation ; finally, whatsoever 
things they are in which this present age doth differ from the rude 
simpleness of antiquity, we must acknowledge to be a debt, which 
we owe merely to geometry. If the moral philosophers had as 
happily discharged their duty, I know not what could have been 
added by human industry to the completion of that happiness 
which is consistent with human life. For were the nature of human 
BctioDS as distinctly known as the nature of quantity in geometrical 
figures, the strength of avarice and ambition, which is sustained by 
die erroneous opinions of the vulgar as touching the nature of right 
and wrong, would presently faint and languish ; and mankind 
shoold enjoy such an immortal peace, that unless it were for habi- 
tattan, on supposition that the earth should grow too narrow for her 
inhabitants, iheie would hardly be left any pretence for war," But 
sword and pen were still restlessly busy ; andf Hobbcs, speculatin g 



in 1042 Holibes began the publication of hi? Philosophical 
Rudiments concerning Government and Society, with a Latin 
Treatise on the Citizen, of which only a few copies were then 
printed for friends. Tiiere was no full publication of it until the 
second edition appeared in 1647. In 1647 Hobbes was appointed 
■oatllemalical tutor to the Prince, afterwards Charles II. In 1650 
he published treatises on Human Nature and on the Body Politic. 
InjSS' hesummed up his teaching in the " Leviathan," which he 
caased to be written on vellum for presentation to Prince Charles, 

Those parts of " Leviathan " that touched religion provoked the 
Inttetest controversy ; and to one opponent. Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Derry, Hobbes wrote an answer, in 1652, which he published in 
I^SAr " Of Liberty and Necessity, wherein all Controversy concern- 
ing Predestination, Election, Free Will, Grace, Merits, Reprobation, 
&C., U fully decided and cleared." It would have been a fortunate 
book if it had ful&Ued the promise of its title. Prince Charles 
himself was turned against Hobbes by the objection tliat his argu- 
tucnl excluded divine right in kings, 

^XVl 1653 Hobbes left France, returned to England, and lived in 
a under Cromwctl. At the Restoration he received a pension 
t Charles II, He still lived happily at Chatsvforth,, ttTOiAw- 
/n (he morning he would visit \\\5 ?«.XOTa Kw^'CwBK 
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one o'clock dine alone, and 

r his papers as he worked 

2 of his brains than of his 

.aid thai if he read as 

5 ignorant as they. 



Ruesls, then retire lo his own room ; a 
after dinner blow clouds of tobacco o' 
out his philosophy. He made more i 
bookshelves, thought for himself, and : 
much as other men he should have been a 

was at his best when working with his pipe for sole companion. 

He did not bear contradiction very patiently ; and in 1655, when he 

entered into a mathematical controversy with John Wallis, the 

Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and the precursor of 

iMewton, be found more than his match, not only Jn fjEometry, but 

t also in controversial skill. In (668 Hobhes published his collected 

wprks at Amsterdam. In 1675 he published a translation of the 

Biiad and Odyssey into English verse. His " Behemoth : The 

iiistory of the Civil Wars of England, and of the Councils and 

rtificcs by which they were carried on, from the year 1640 to the 

" year 1660," was published in 1679, the year of his death. 

Of his writing upon what constitutes a Stale, Hobhes said : '' 1 
studying Philosophy for iny mind sake, and 1 had gathereJ" 



together 

ihlo three sccl" 



elem ents in all kinds; and having digested tl^ er 
"by degrees, I thought to have wriiti 



■^TScti 



the second, of Man and his special it 



I the Ihird. of Civil (iov 



general pro- 



; duties o f 



'siioiects . VVHerefore ilic Hrst section would have contained the 
First Philosophy, and certain elements of Physic ; in it we would 
have considered the reasons of Time, Place, Cause, Power, Relation, 
Proportion. Quantity, Figure and Motion. In the second we would 
fcbave been conversant about Imagination, Memory, Intellect, 
|[Ka^ocinatioD, Appetite, Will, Good and Evil, Honest and Dis- 
honest .... Whilst 1 contrive, order, pensively and slowly com- 
pose these matters (for I do only reason, I dispute not) ; it so 
happens in the interim, that my country, some few years before the 
Civil Wars did rage, was boiling hot with questions concerning the 
rightsof dominion, and the obedience due from subjects, the true 
forerunners of an approaching war j and was the cause which, all 
those other matters deferred, ripened and plucked from cic this 
third part. Therefore it happens that what was last in order, is 
yet coine forth first in time. And the rather because 1 saw that, 
;;rmindcd on its own principles sufficiently known by experience, it 
would not stand in need of the former sections. Vet I have not 
made it out of a desire of praise ; although if I had, I might have 
defended myself with this fair excuse, that very few do thincr.'! 
J.tudably. II ho are not affected with commendation" 



TO MV >!OST HONOURED FRIEND 

|MR. FRANCIS GODOLPHIN. 

OF GODUI-PIUN. 

Honoured Sm, 

lOst worthy brother, Mr. SiDNEV GODOLPHiN, when he 

^ . s pleased to think my studies saiiieihing, and otherwise lo 

■bWigc me, as you know, with real testimonies of his good opinion, 
great in themselves, and the greater for the worthiness of his person. 
For there is not any virtue that disposcth a. man, either to the 
service of God or to the service of his country, to civil society or 
private friendship, that did not manifestly appear in his eonversfl- 
lioD, not as acquired by necessity, ot affected upon occasion, but 
inherent, and shining in a generous constitution of his nature- 
Therefore, in honour and gratitude to him, and with devotion to 
yourself, 1 humbly dedicate unto you this my Discourse of Common- 
wealth. I know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those that contend, on one side for too great liberty, and on 
the other side for too much authority, 'tis hard to pass between the 
points of both unwounded. But yet, methinks, the endeavour to 
advance the civil power, should not be by the civil power con- 
demned J nor private men, by reprehending it, declare they think 
that power too great. Besides, I speak not of the men, but, in the 
abstract, of the seat of power (like lo those simple and unpartial 
creatures in the Kuman Capitol, that with their noise defended 
those within it. not because they were they, but there), offending 
none, I think, but those without, or such within, if there be any 
aucht as fevour them. That which perhaps may most offend, arc 
certain texts of Holy Scripture, alleged by me to other purpose 
than ordinarily they use to be by others, But 1 have done it with 
due submission, and also, in order to my subject, necessarily ; for 
thejr are the outworks of the enemy, from whence they impugn the 
civil power. If, notwithstanding this, you lind my labour generally 
deeded, you may be pleased to excuse yourself, and say, I am a 
" i that love my own opinions, and think all tnie 1 say, that 1 
Ured your brother, and honour you, and have presumed on 
e the title, without your knowledge, of being, as I am. 
Sir, 
Your most humble, 

and most obedient Servant, 
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1, the art whereby God hath made and governs the ^orld, 
e "art" of man, as in many other things, so in this also 
ted, that it can muke an artificial animal. For seeing life is 
SamotioiD of limbs, the beginning whereof is in some principal 
t within ; why may we not say, that ail "automata" (engines 
t move themselves by springs and wheels as doth a watch) have 
an artificial life? For what is the "heart," but a "sprin";;" and 
the "nerves," but so many "strings ;" and the "joints," but so 
many "wheels," giving motion to the whole body, such as was in- 
tended by the artificer? "Art" goes yet further, imitating th^ 
rational and most excellent work of nature, "man." For by art iai 
created that great "Leviathan" called a "Commonwealth," or 
" State," in Latin Civiias, which is but an artificial man j 
tliough of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
protection and defence it was intended ; and in which the " sove- 
reignty" is an artificial "soul," as giving life and motion to the 
whole body; the "magistrates," and other "oflicers" of judica- 
ture and execution, artificial "joints;" "reward" and "punish- 
ment," by which fastened to the seat of the sovereignty every joint 
and member is moved to perform bis duty, are the ''ner\-es," that 
do the same in the body natural; the "wealth" and "riches" of 
all the particular members, are the "strength;" salui poj>uU, the 
"people's safety," its "business;" "counsellors," by whom all 
things needful for it to know are suggested unto it, are the 
"memory;" "equity," and "laws," an artificial "reason" and 
"will;" "concord," " health ;'' "sedition," "sickness;" and "civil 
war," "death." Lastly, the "pacts" and "covenants," by which 
the parts of this body politic were at first made, set together, and 
united, resemble that " fiat," or the " let us make man," pronounced 
by God in the creation. 

To describe the nature of this artiiicial man, I will consider — 
First, the '"matter" thereof, and the " artificer i" both whirh is 

Secondly, "how," and by what "covenants" it is made; what 
b the " rights " and just " power " or " authority '' of a " sove- 
~nj" and what it is that "preserveth" or " d\ssQ\.\e'iv" 'iv. 
" r, what is a " Christian commonweaWK" 
ttis the "kingdom o£ olarknc&s," 
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Conceminj; the first, there is a saying much usui^ped of Uie, that 
"wisdom"is acquired, not by reading of "books," but of " 
Consequently whereunto, those persons, that for the most part can 
give no other proof of being wise, take great delight to show what 
they think they have read in men, by uncharitable censures of o 
another behind their backs. But there is another saying not 
late understood, by \vhich they might learn truly to read o. 
another, if they would take the pains ; that is, nascg teipium, " read 
thyself : " which was not meant, as it is now used, to countenance, 
either the barbarous state of men in power, towards their inferiors j 
or to encourage men of low degree, to a saucy behaviour towards 
their betters % but to teach us, that for the similitude of the thoughts 
and passions of one man, to the thoughts and passions of another, 
whosoever looketh into himself, and cansidereth what he dalh, when 
he does "think," "opine," "reason," "hope," "fear," &c, and upon 
what grounds ; he shall thereby read and know what are tlie 
thoughts and passions of all other men upon the like occasions. I 
say the similitude of " passions," which are the same in ali men, 

I "desire," "fear," "hope," &c ; not the similitude of the " objects 
of the passions, which are the things " desired," " fearetl," " hoped," 
&C. : for these the constitution individual, and particular education, 
do BO vary, and they are so easy to be kept from our knowledge, 
that the characters of man's heart, blotted and confounded as they 
are with dissembling, lying, counterfeiting, and erroneous doctrines, 
are legible only to Him that searcheth hearts. And though 1^ 
men's actions we do discover their design sometimes ; yet to do ■* 
iWitilout comparing ihem with our own, and distinguishing all CI 
eumstances, by which the case may come to lie altered, is I 
^decipher without a key, and be for the most part deceived, by loo 
inuch trust, or by loo much diffidence ; as he that reads, is hjmseli 
a good or evil man. 
Bat let one man read another by his actions ne\ 
serves him only with his acquaintance, which z 
■that is to govero a whole nation, must read in himself, not ih 
that particular man ; but mankind : which though it be hard t( 
harder than to learn any language or science ; yet when I shall 
have set down my own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the 
pains left another, will be only to consider, if he also find not the 
same in himsel£ For this kind of doctrine admitteth no other 
demonstration. 



o perfectly, i 
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PART I.— OF MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

CoBCERNiNG the thoughts of man, I will consider them first singly, and 
afterwards in train, or dependence upon one another. Singly, the/ ore 
every one a " representation " or '* appearance " of some quality, or other 
accident of a bodr without us, wMcb is commonly called an '' object." 
Which ob]ect worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of a man's body ; 
and by diveisiiy of working, pioduceth diversity of appearances. 

The original of them all, is tliat which we csll "sense," foe there it no 
comsption m a msn's mind, which hath not at first, totally or by ports, been 
begotten npon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that ori^nal. 

To know the natural cause of sense, is not very necessary to the business 
novr in band ; and I have elsewhere written of the same at large. Never- 
theless, to fill each part of my present method, I will briefly deliver the 
£line in this place. 

The tfause of sense, is the external body, or object, which presseth the 
organ proper to each sense, either immediatelir, as in the taste and toach ; '' 
or mad lately, as in seeing, heariag, and smelling; which pressure, by the 
mediation of the nerves, and other strings and membranes of the body, con. 
linned inwards to the brain and heart, caoseth there a resistance, or counter, 
prefsur^ or endeavour of the heart to deliver itself, which endeavour, 
because "outward," seemelh to be some matter n-ichout And thia 
"seeming" or "fancy," is that which men call "sense ;" and consistelli, 
u to the eye, in a "' light," or " colour figured ; " to the ear, in a "sound ;" 
to ihe nostril, in an "odour ;" to the tongue and palate, in a " savour;" 
aild to the rest of the body, in "heat," "cold," " hardnea," "softness," 
"■^■^ cb other qualities as we discern by " feeling." AU which qualities 
"ieo^ble," are in Ihe object, that cause'ilv \ftieit., VM. aa ■»»» 
if aiolions of the matter, by which U prcssel\v qm ot^'i.-wi SiNwitA^ 
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Efeitlier in us tiia.l 3J« piessed, arc )hey anything Aye, but divers motiona \ 
TSr moUon produceih nuthlnj; bui motiou, But their appearance to u& 
is fancy, the same wakii^, iliat dreaming. And as pres&iog, nibbing, 
at striking ilie k^, makes U9 fancy a light i and pressing [he ear, pioducelli 
.1 din ; so do ihe bodies aliio we see, or hear, produce the same by tiieic 
strong, though unobwrved action. For if those colours and sounds were in 
the bodies, or objects that cause them, they could not be severed from them, 
as by glasses, and in echoes by relleclinn, we see Ihey are ; where we know 
Ihe thing we see is in one place, the appearance in another. And though at 
some certain distance the real and very object seem invested with the 
fancy it b^ets in ua ; yet still the object is one thing, the image or limcy is 
another. So that sense, in all cases, is nothing else hut original fancy, is 
caused, as I have said, by the prei^sure, that is, by the motion, of external 
things upon oar eyes, ears, and other organs thereunto ordained. 

But the philosophy schools, Ihroogh all ths universities of Christeodom,. 
grounded upon certain texts of Aristotle, teach another doctrine, and say, 
lor ihe cause of " vision," that the lihing seen, sendeth forth on every side a 
"visible species," in English, a " visible show," " apparition," or "aspect," 
or "a being seen ; " (lie receiving whereof into the eye, is "seeing." And 
for the cause of '■ hearing," that the thing heard, sendeth forth an " audible 
species," that is, an "audible aspect,' or "audible being seen," which 
entering at the ear, maketh "hearing." Nay, for the cause of "under- 
sianding" also, they say the thine understood, sendeth forth an "intel- 
ligible secies," that is, an "intelligible being seen," which, coming into 
|4he undecslanding, makes us understand. I say not this, as disproving the 
;Hie of universities ; but because 1 am to speak hereafter of tlieir ofhce in a 
Jiootmonwealtii, f must let you see on all occasions by the way, what things 
WcMild be amended in them ; amongst which the frequency of insignificant 
erer, 
It w 



CH APTEK II. 
Of ImagincUion. 



^^HAT when a tiling lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie still for 
thai no man doubts of. But tfaal when a thing is in motion,' 
it 'Will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat else stay it, though the 
reason be the same, namely, that nothing can change itself, is not so easily 
assented to. For men measure, not only other men, hut all other things, 
hy themselves ; and because they find themselves subject after motion to 
pain, and lassitude, think everything else grows weary of motion, and seeks 
repose of its own accord ; little considering, whether it be not some other 
motion, whereinlhatdesireofrestlhey find in themselves, consisleth, From 
hence it is, that the schools say, heavy bodies fall downwards, out of an 
appetite to rest, and to conserve their nature in that place which is most 
proper for ttiem ; asctibing appetite, and knowledge of what is good for their 
conservation, which is more than man has, to thin;^ iruinimate. absurdly. 

When a body is once in motion, it moveth, unless sumething else binder 
it, eternally ; and whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an instant, but in time, 
and by degrees, quite entinguish it ; and, as we see in the water, though the 
wind cease, the waves give not over rolling for a long time after; so olio it 
happeneth in that motion, which Is made in Ihe internal parts of a man, 
then, when he sees, dreams, &c, For after the object is removed, or the 
eye shut, we still retain an image of the tiling seen, though more ubscOTO 
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a when vi tet it. And thU is it, tbe Laiins call " iuiBgiiiation," from 
iht image made in seeing ; and npply tbe same, though improperly, lo all the 
other senses. But ihe Creeks call it " fancy;" which signifies " appearance, " 
and is 3S proper to one sense, as to nnother. " Imagl nation, iheretoit, 
is nothing but " decaying sense ; " aod is Tound in men, and many other living 
creatuie', as well sleeping, as wakiag. 

The decay of sense in men walling, is not the decay of the motion made 
in sense ; but an obscuring of it, in such manner as the light of the sun 
obscnreth Ihe Ught of the slais ; which stats do no less exercise their viilue, 
by which they are visible, in the day than in the nighl, Bui because 
amongst many strokes, which our eyes, enrs, and other organs receive from 
external bodies, the predominant only is sensible ; therefore, the light of the 
sun being predominant, ve are not sSected with the action of tbe stars. 
And any object being removed from our eyes, though the impression it made 
in us remain, yet other objects more present succeeding, and working on us, 
the imagination of the paJ>l is obscured and mBdcweak,aslhe voice of a man 
ia ii) the noise of the day. From whence it foltoweth, that the longer the 
time is, after the sight or sense of any object, the weaker is the imagina- 
tion. For the continual change of man's body destroys in time the parts 
which in sense were moved ; so that distance of time, andof ploce, hath one 
and tbe same effect in us. For as at a great distance of plve, that which 
we look at nppeai^ dim, and without diHtincIion of the smaller pails i and 
as voices grow weak and inarticulate ; so also, after great distance of time, 
□ur imagination of the past is weak ; and we lose, (or example, of cities we 
have seen, many particular streets, and of actionsi many particular 
circumstances. This " decaying sense,'' when we wonld express the thing 
itself, I mean "fancy" itself, we call " imagination," as I said before : but 
when we would express Ihe decay, and signify that the sense is fading, old, 
nndpnst, il is called "memory.' So that imagination and memory are but 
one thing, which for divers considerations hath diveis names- 
Much memory, or memoty of many tilings, is called "experience," 
Again, imagination being only of those things which have been formerly 
perceived by sense, either all at once, or by parts at several times ; the 
former, which is the imagining the whole object as it was presented to the 
sense, is " simple " imagination, as when <me imagineth a man, or horse, 
which he hath seen before. The oRier is " compounded ;" as vhen, ftom^ 
Iheiight of aman al one time, andofahoiseatanolher, w - 



mind a Centaur. So when a man compoundeth the image of his o 
person with the image of the actions oi another man, as when a n 
Imagines himself a Hercules or an Alexander, which happeneth often ti 



them that are much taken with reading of romances, it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a ficlioa of the mind. There be also other 
imaginations that rise in men, though waking, from the great impression 
made in sense : as from gaiing upon the sun, the itnpreesion leaves an 
image of the sun before our eyes a long time after ; and from being long and 
vehemently attent upon geometrical figures, a man shall in (he dark, though 
awake, have the images of lines and angles before his eyes ; which kind of 
fancy hath no particular name, as being a thing that doth not commonly fall . 
inia men's discourse. 

The imaginations of tliem that sicsp are those we call "dreams." And 
these also, as also all other imaginations, have been before, cither totally 
or by parcels, in the sense. And because in sense, the brain and nerves, 
which are tlie necessary organs of sense, are so benumbed in. j.W:^ is. v>A. 
easily to be moved by the action of eMer\w\ oXrjects, x'vicie to.vL Va^V™- ^ 

"- ■' 1, and Iheretote no dream, Wv,-*'to.\. 'jreocjtsii^wi™'™? 

te of man's body ; w^vidi vKwaxi v"^^ ^"^ 
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they tiave with the brain, and other Mgans, when they be ili». 
cempereo, do keep the same in tnotioa ; whereby the imaginations Iherei 
formerly made, appear as if a man were waiting; saving that the oi^ans o" 
senae being now benumbed, so as there is no new ohject, which can mastej 
3Dd obscuie them with a more virjorous impression, a draam must needs be 
more dear, in this silence of sense, than our waking thoughts. And hence 
it Cometh to pass, that it is a liard matter, and by many thought impossible, 
to distitiguish exactly between sense and dreaming. For my part, when I 
consider that in dreafis I do not often nor constantly think of the same per- 
sons, places, objects, Imd actions, that I do waiting ; nor remember so long 
a train of coherent thoughts, dreaming, as at other Ibnes ; and b 
.waking I often observe the absurdity of dre.ains, but never dream of the 
' ' iurdiles o[ my waiting thoughts ; 1 am well satisHed, that, toeing awake, I 
w I dream not, though when I dream I think myself awake, 
jid seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of some of the inward 
of the body, divers distempers must needs cause different dreams.' 
hence it is tt^.t lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and raiseth the 
>ht and inuge of some fearful object, the motion from the brain to Hie 
parts and from the imier parts to the brain being reciprocal ; and QaX 
eor causeth heat in some piuis of the Imdy when we are awak^ sqf 
:n we sleep the overheating of the same parts causeth a 
^ up in [he brain the imagination of an enemy. In the 8am 
natural kindness, when we are awake, caueeth desire, and desire makes 
n certain other parts of tliB body ; ao also too much heat hi those parts, 
we sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagination ol some kindness shown, 
im, our dreams are the reverse of our waking imaginations; the 
lotion when we are awake beginning at one end, and when we dieiral aV 

most difficult discerning of a man's dream, from his waking thou^ll, 
t, when by some accident we observe not that we have slept : whidt 
' to happen to a man full of fearful thoughts, and whose conscience il 
tronbled ; and that sleepeth, without the circumstances of going lo; 
' putting olf his clothes, ob one that noddetii in a cjiaii. For be that 
. pains, and mdustriously lays himself to sleep, in case any uncOHtll 
exorbitant fanoy conic unto him, cannot easily think it other than a. 
" . We read of Marcus Brutus (one that had his life given him tgr 
Gsaar, and was also liis favourite, and notwithstanding murderM 
how at Philippi. the night liefore he gave battle to Aufpiatas Csesarr 
' a fearful apparition, which is commonly related by historians as a. 
vislun ; hut considering the circumstances, one may easily judge lo have 
been but a shmt dream. For silting in his tent, pensive and tronbled with' 
the horror of his rash act, it was not hard for him, slumbering in the 
cold, to dream of that which most afFrighted him ; which fear, as by degrees, 
made him wake, so also it must needs make the apparition by d^rei 
iniaii i and having no assurance that he slept, he could have novaus 
'-'■ '" dream, or anything but a vision; And this is no very rate i 
c even they that be perfectly awake, if they be timorous 
superslitiaus, possessed with fearful tales, and alone in the dark, are subject 
to the like fancies, and believe they see sphils and dead men's ghosts walk- 
ing in churchyards ; wh^easit is either their fancy only, or else the knavery 
of such persons as mate use of such superstitious fear, to pass di^Bisi 
the night, lo places they would not be known to haunt "*■ 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish dreatrvs, ajid til^ais s 
fancies, from nsian and sens^ did arise Ibe greatest pan. oi Viw leW^^em; 
i6i! Gentiles in time pas!, (hat worshipped satyrs, (a.wTi5, Tiywip^is* '^ijl 
'*- ■ and aoiv-a-days tbe opfnioa that rude peopk Via.ve o5 ^».as"- """^^ 
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id goUins, and of the pown- of viichesi For ss lot vricches, I think not 

lit tbeirwilcbcrall uaoyic&lpowei; bat yet that tliej' are justly pnimhecl, 

( the fiJse belief tliey nitve that they can do such mischief, ji^ned with 

, I9C to da it if they can ; their trade beiis^ nearer to a new retigiou 

craft or science. And for fairies, add widkiu^ ghosts, the opinion 

has, I think, been on purpose eitiier IsiKht or not confuted, lo 

credit the ui<e of e:<orcistn, of crosses, of holy water, and other 

' hostly men. Nevertheless, there is no douLit but Gud 

on nnkc unnatural apparitions ; but that He doas it so often, as men need 

{6 feu AUCh things, more than they fear the slay or change of the course of 

MIIiTC, which He idsQ can stay, and cliangc, is no point of Christian liillh. 

Alt evil men, under pretext that God can do any thing, are so boid ta 

le >ay any thing when il serves their turn, though they think it antrue ^ 

It is the part of a wise man 10 believe them no farther than right 

iHson makes that which tbeyaay appear credible. IF this superstitious feat 

of spirits were token away, and with it, prognostic? from dreams, lahe 

pi^emes, and many other things depending thereon, by which crafty 

uuitlous persons abuse the simple people, men would be much more fitted 

dun they ore for civil obedience.' 

And this ought to be the work of the schools : but they rather noari^ 
ttth doctiine. For, not knowing what imo^ation or the senses are, 
what they receive, Ibey teach ; some saying; that ima^nations rise of then^ 
tdves, and have no cause ; olliers that they rise most commonly from the 
1^; and thai good thoughts arc blown (inspired) into a man by God, and. 
«irH thoughts by the devil ; or thai good thoughts are poured (aifused) into 
■ mBn by God, and evil ones by the devil. Someaay the senses receive the 
ipecies of ihittgs, and deliver them to the common sense ', and the common 
tense delivers them over 10 the fancy, and the fancy to the memory, and the 
memory to tlic judgment, lilie handing of things from one to another, with 
many words making nothing understood. 

The imagination that is raised in man, or aoy other creature indued 
with Ule faculty of imagining, by worda, or other Yoluntary signs, ts that we 
.Jen^ally call " understanding} " and is common to man and beast. For 
S dcs by custom will understand the call, or the ratiug of his master ; and 
Hii^ leaiiy oiher hearts. That understanding which is peculiar 10 man, 
1* de andetstnnding not only hia will, but his conceptions and tiioughts, by 
tSkc' tequel «nd conieitute of the names of things into tiffirmations, 
nentioiu, and other fgrms of speech ; and of this kind of miderstanding I 
dull speak hereafter. 

CHArTEK HI. 

0/lfii CBmnjiienei: or Train of Imagiiialiia 

Dv. " consequence," or " train " of thoughts, X understand that succe^ioil 
all ana thought to another, which is coiled, to distinguish it from discoair" 
In words, "mental discourse." 

When a man tbinketh on anything whatsoever, his next thought a 
■lAtalt^ethcrsocasi^asit seems lo he. Not tvay thought to e 
tlioty|ht Bucceeds indifferently. But as we have no im^natioo, whi 
WE tare not formerly had sense, in whole, or in parts ; so we have n 
Cnnsition from one im^ination to ftnotlier, whereof we never bad the lili 
liefore in our senses The reason whereo! is this. Wl Sat\dei mc incKw! 

e in the sense : uxd tVase Taa^<a£ 
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ucti as Ihc foifner coming again to lake place, md be pi*- 
; latter foUoweth, by ohereoce of the matter moved, in such 
ster upon a plane table ib ilrawn uhich way any one part of 
it is glided \ff the finEer, But because in sense, to one and the same thing 
perceived, tometimes one thing, sometiBles another suceeedeth, El cornel lt» 
pass in time, that in the imagining of anything, there is no certainty what 
\re shall imagine next ; only thii is certain, it shall be something that Suc- 
ceeded the same before, at one time or another. 

' This train of thoughts, or mental disconrse, is of two sorts. The first is 
"unguided," "without design," and inconstant; wherein there is no 

"* passionate thought, to govern and direct those that follow, to itself, as the 
end and scope of some desire, or other passion : in which case the thoughts 
ate said to wander, and seem impertinent one to another, as in a dream. 
Such are commonJy the thoughts of men, that are not only without com- 
pany, but also without care of anything ; though even then their thoughts 
are as busy as at other times, but without harmony ; as the sounil which b, 
lute out of tune would yield to any man ; or in tune, to one that could not 
play. And yet in this wild ranging ol the mind, a man may oft-times per- 
ceive the way of it, and the dependence of one thoi^ht upon another. For 
in a discourse of our present civil war, what could seem more impertinent, 
than to ask, aa one did, what was the value of a Roman penny? Yet the 
coherence to me was manifest enough. For the thought of the war, 
introduced the thought of the delivering up the king to his enemies ; the 
thought of that, brought in the thought of the delivenng un of Chrrst i and 
that again the thought of the thirty pence, which was the price of that 
treason ; and Ihenee easily followed that malicioas question ; and all this in. 
a moment of time ; for thought is quick. 

The second is more constant ; as being "regulated" by some desire, and 
deHgn. For the impression made by such things us we desire, or fear, !« 
strong, and permanent, or, if it cease for a time, of quick return : so strcn; 
it is sometimes, as to hinder and break our sleep. From riesire, atiseth tV . 
ihougkt of some means we have seen produce the like of that which we aint 
at ; and from the thought of that, the thought of means to that mean ; and 
so continually, till we come to some beginnmg within our own power. And 
lieeause the end, by the greatness of the impression, comes often to mind, 
in case our thoughts begin to wander, they are quickly again reduced into 
the way ; which observed by one of the seven wise men, made him give 
men this precept, which is now worn out, Respice finem ; that is to say, in 
all your actions, look often upon what you would have, as the thing that 
directs all your tlioughts in the waj; to attain i^ 

The train of regulated thoughts is of two kinds ; one, when oF an elfect 
imagined we seek the causes, or means that produce it : and this is comm< 
to man and beast. The other is, when imagining anything whatsoever, 'v 
seek all the possible effects, that can by it be prodoced ; that is to sa^ , 
we imagine what we can do with it, when we have it. Of which 1 have 
not « any time seen any sign, bnt in man only ; for this is a curiosity 
hardly iiusident to the nature of any living creature that has no other psts.'^' 
but sensual, such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and anger. In sum, the i 
courseof the mind, when it is governed by desigii, is nothing but "se 
ing," or the faculty of invention, which the latins called lagadlas, i 
soUrtia; a hunting out of the causes, of Some effect, present or past ; o 
the efiecls, of some present or past cause. Sometimes a man seeks what he 
bath last; and from (bat place, and time, wheiein >ve imsses tt^^iaiMae 
runs back, from place to place, ami time tn time, lt> fm4 w^ietc, rai&. wV 
he had it; that is to say, to find some certMn, and Ibtftted Vvioe mA V" 

« which tQ begin » method of seeking. Again, ftom Qw^t^Vvw g 
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\ man knows a place del erm mate, within (he compaiis vrlieccaf 
and then bjs thoughts run over ij] the partE thereof, m the 
iame manner ss one would sweep a room, to find a jewel ; or as a spaniel 
■sages Uie field, till he find a scent ; or as a man should tun over the 
alphabet, to start a rhyme. 

SiHDetlmes a man desires to know tlie event of an action ; and then he 
Ilniiketli oi some like action nasi, and the events thereof one after another ; 
SBppoeittg like events will follow like actioas. As he that foresees what wUl 
bciuine of a crintinai, reckons nhat be has seen follow on the like crime be- 
(nrt J having this order of thoughts, Ibe crime, the officer, the jirison, the 
jbdg^ and the galloxs. Which kind of thoughts is called " foresight," and 
"pindence," or "providence;" and sometimes "wisdom;" Ihoueh such 
conjecture, through the difficulty of observing all circnmstances, Xe very 
flllacious. But this is certain ; by how much one man has more expeneuce 
of things past, than another, by so much also he is more prudent, and his 
expectations the seldomer fail him. Tlie " present " only has a being in 
nature; things "past" have a being in the memory only, but tbir^gs to 
'"crane" have no being at all ; the "future" being but a fiction of the 
nifidt '[iplying tlie se<juels of actions past, to the actions that are present ; 
'WhicU with most certainty is done by him that has mott experience, but not 
iritll certainly enough. And though it be called prudence, when tlie event 
■nswerelhoiirexpecialion ;yet in its own natnre,,it is butpicsumplian. For 
-Ihefortisight of Ihiiigs lo cume, which is providence, belongs only to him liy 
trilOM will ihcy arc to come. From him only, and supematuraUv, proceeds 
pn^hccy. The best prophet naturally is the best guesser ; and the l»st 
mKSECr, ho tlial is most versed and sturfied in the motlcfs he gnew>es at : for 
he liath most " signs " to guess by. 

A "sign" is the evident antecedent of the consequent; and conlrarily, 
[he coBseqnent of the antecedent, when the like consequences have been 
ftbKiVed before : and the oftener ihey have been observed, the less 
nHCTlaiil is the sign. And therefore he that has most experience in any 
Und of business, has most signs, whereby to guess at the future lime ; and 
Gonxeqaently is the moat prudent : and so much moreprudent than he that 
,& new in ihat kind oF business, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
mninil and eKlemporary wit : though perhaps many young men think liie 
Gonuaiy. 

Nevertheless it is not prudence that distinguisheth man from beast. There 
belieaits, that at a year old observe more, and]iuisue that uhich is forlheii* 
jljood, mote prudently, than a cluld can do at (en. 

At prudence is a " presumption " of the " future," contracted from the 
'•■iperience " of time "past : " so there is a presumption of things past 
tdccB from other things, not future, but past also. For he that hath seen by 
wImI courses and degrees a flourishing state hath first come into civil war, 
Wid dlcn to ruin ; upon the sight oF the niins of any other stale, will guess, 
Ae like war, aftd the like courses have been there also. But this conjecture 
hutlic same uncetlainty almost with the conjecture of the future; both 
b^U grounded only upon experience. 

iSeie is no other act o£ man's mind, that I can remember, naturally 
nhoted in him, so-as to need no other thing, lo the exercise of it, but to be 
\t^m^ man, and live with the use of his five sev\ses, thcfte M.W ^accK-ni 
& ' ^i**^ ^y '"^^ ''y- S"^ which seem ptopet \o ■cqb.ti. oAt . «« 
""A by study and industty •, atiA oi moaV"mwi'\EW 
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ruction, and discipline; and proceed all from Ibe ii 
I and speech, For besides sense, and thoughts.and the Irain of thoughts, IIib 
I mind or man has no other motion; though by the help of speech, vai^ 
I tBelbod, the same ^uhies may be improved to such a height, as to 
I ^tingnisb men from aU olbcr living creatures. 

L Whatsoever we imagine is "finite." ITierefore there is no idea, or Ma* 
leAeptioi] of any thing we call " infinite." No man can have in his mind ul 
Riiuage of infinite magnitude ; nor conceive Infinite swiftness iufinite tlot^ 
K'^ infinite force, or infinils power- When we say any thing is inGniCe, «b 
ai^fy only that we are not able to conceive the ends, and bounds of Bw 
things named ; having no conception of tlie thing, but of our cnrtl 
inability. And therefore the name of God is used, not to moke us cmicene 
him, for he is incomprehensible ; and his greatness, and power are uuein^ 
ceivablej but that we may honour himi. Also becaase, whatsoever, aa % 
swd before, we conceive, has been perceived first by senses either all at ono^ 
or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing any thing, not sal^l 
to sense. No man therefore can conceive any thing, bat he must cor' "" *' 
it in Eome place ; and indued with some determinate magnitude . 
which may be divided into parts j nor that any tliiagis all in this place, and 
all in another place at the same time ; nor that two, or more things c«r ""- 
in one, and the same place at once : for none of these things ever have, 
can be incident to sense ; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit, with- 
out any signification at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceiv(;d, 
or deceivbg schoolmen, ' 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of Spteek. 

TlIK invention of "printing," though ingenious, compared with the inTea? 
(ion of " letters," is no great matter. But who was the first that found ^ 
use of letters, is not known. He that first brought them inio Greece, moB 
say was Cadmus, the son of Agenor, king of Phosnicia, A profitable in- 
veiition for continuing the memory of lime past, and the conjunction 
of mankind, dispersed into so many, and distant regions of the earth ; and 
withal diRicult, as proceeding Irom a .watchful observation of the divelt, 
motionsof the tongue, palate, lips, and other organs of speech; whereby b^ 
make as many differences of characters, to remember them. But the 
noble and profitable invention of all other, vras that of " speech," consi _ 
of "names" or "appellations," and their connection; whereby melt' 
register their thoughts ; recall them when they are past ; and also declare 
tham one to another for mutual utility and conversation ; without which, , 
there had been amongst men, neither commonwealth, nor society, nor con- 
tract, nor peace, no more than amongst lions, bears, and waives. The first 
author of "speech " was God himsdf, that instructed Adam how to name 
snch creatuies as he presented to his sight; for the Scrigture goeth n- 
furtlier in this matter. But this was sufTicient to direct him to add raoi 
names, as the experience and use of the creatures should give him occasion . 
and to join them in such manner by degrees, as to midte himself undei*- 
btood ; and su by succession of time, so much language might be gotten, us 
he had fbaad use for; (hough not so cooious, as an orMoi ot -pfiAowi^tua 
6as need of: for I do not find any thing in the Scrimio, oo). ol 'f'™'* 
directly or by consequence can be gathered, t\\ii.t A.dam "«as W.i^'t 
"'""Xtft ^a&^res, numbers, measures, colours, aouais, t—"" "■Ann 
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wUiJi Bie Daeful ; and least of all, or "entity," ■' intenlionitlity," "qaidd- 

Xy^ and other insignificant words of the .%ch4x>l. 

But al] lliis language got1en> and augmented by Adam and his posterity, 
ms again lost at the Tower of Bahel, when, by the hand of God, every 
man wn3 stricken, for his rebellion, with an oblivion of his former language. 
And lieing hereby forced to disperse themselves inlo several parts of the 
world, it must needs be, that the diversity of tonnes that now is, proceeded 
]>y degms from them, in such ronnnor, as need, the mother of all inventions, 
ta^ht Ibent ; and in tract of titne pevi everywhere more copious. 

Tbe gen^^ use of speech, in to transfer our mental discourse, into 
veibU i or the train of our thoughts, into a train of woiils ; and that for 
'Mro commodities, whereof one is the registering of the consequences of out 
Ibougbts ; wliicb being apt to slip out of our memory, and put us to u new 
Uwui. may again be recalled, by sucli words ns they were marked by. So 
atat the first use of names is to serve for " marks," or " notes " of remem- 
teanoe:. Another is, when many use the same words, to signify, by their 
«niB«Otion ind order, one to another, what they conceive. Or think of ewli 
matter -. and also what they desire, fear, or have any other passion for. 
And for thi.1 use they are called "signs." Special uses of speech are theM; 
fint, te register, what by cogitation, we Snd to be tbe cause of any thing, 
ptcscDl of past ; and what we find things present or past may produce or 
effect : ithich in sum, is acquiring of arts. Secondly, to show to othecs 
tbst fenowledge which we have attained, which is, lo counsel and teach on<: 
snutlieTi Tluntly, to make known to others onr wills and pm^oses, that 
we may liave the raulual help of one another. Fourthly, lo please lUui 
delight ourselves and others, by playing with our words, for pleasunt w 
drnuneiit, innocently. 

To these usei, there are also four correspondent abuses. First, when iq 
letter their thoughts wrong, by the inconstancy of the significattMl 
thor words ; by which they register for their conception, that which tli. 
lufrta conceived, and so deceive themselves. Secondly, when they it . 
«Arde melaphoriL^ly ; that is, in other sense than that they are ordkilieil 
fotj and thereby deceive others. Thirdly, by words, when Ihey declare 
itlX to be their will, which is not. Fourthly, when they use thera to grieve 
'me aiiillifi; for seeing Nature hath armed living creatures, some with 
h iiuma, and some wilhhands.togrieveanenemy, Ltis butan 
, -.o grieve him with the tongue, unless it be one whom WO are 
III ; and then it is not to grieve, but to correct and nniend. 
:jjW speech sei-veth to the remembrance of the consequence 
effect^ consistelh in the imposing of "names," and the 
" connect i(.m" of them. 

les, some ate "proper," and singular to one only t!nn& as 

icr, "John," "this man, "this tree : and some are " common" to 

J tiling?, "man," "horse," "tree ;" every of which, though but one 

" "■""'"' heles the name of divers particular thin^; in respect of all 

, . il is called an "universal"; there being nothmg in the 

i>"t names ; for the tilings named are every one of thera 

■■ il name is imposed on many things, for their simililuile in 
|ii.ilit'.', rjr utlier aociiJeJil ; and. whereas a proper name bringelh 10 
*ie ihmg only, universals recall any one of those many. 
And t.f names uruversal, some areof more, an4 someol tfsaex!Leo.\.', 'Cfte 
mliending Hie Jess large ; and some again, q^ ei^iA cMkox, 
geflch other reciprocally. As for example i touTumft"' 
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19 of larger signiJiciiiion ilinu iheuord "man," and comprehEtidetli it ; Udd 
■"-* names "man" and " ralionat," ate of equal extent, comprehending 
ulually one anollier. Bnl litre we most late notice, that by a nnoe S 
»t always uniierslood, as in grammar, one only word ; but aometimes, bjr 
rcumlocation, many words together. For all these words, "he that in. 
s actions obsetveth the laws of his country," make but one name, equiva^ 
nl to lliis one word, "just." 

By this iia[iositioii of names, some of larger, some of alrider signification, 

e turn the reckoning of the cor^sequentes of things imagined in the mind, 

to a reckoning of the consequences of appellalions. For example : a man 

that halh no use of speech at all, sach as is bom and remains petfectlx 

'-'»f and dumb, if he set before his eyes n triangle and hy it two light 

igles, such as ate the comers of a square figure, he mny, by meditation,, 

—pare and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equal to thow 

right angles that stand by it. But if another iriaiisle lie shown bin,. 

ifferent in shape from the former, he cannot know, without a new labour,, 

'helber the three angles of that also be equal to lite sn.me. But he that 

ith the u«e of words, when he ob^rves, that such equality was conaeqoeot, 

' to the length of the sides, nor to any other particular thing in his. 

igle; but only to this, itiat Ihesides werealraigfat, and the angles three ; 

that thai was all, far which he named it a Iriaogle ; will boldly conclude 

liyeisally, that such equality of angles is in all trianijles whatsoever ; and 

■Titer Ins invention, in these general terms, "every triangle hnth its three 

jles equal to two right angles." And thus the consequence found in one 

irdcalar, comes to be registered and remembered, as a uniyersal rule, and 

scharges our mental reckoning, of time and place, and delivers us from all 

. ibour of the mind, saving the titst, and makes that which w-as found true 

!*hcre:," and "now," to be true in "all times'' and "places." 

But the use of words in registering our thoughts is in nothing so evident 

in munbering. A natural fool that could never learn by heart the order 

numcrol words, as "one," "two," and "three," may observe every stroke 

the clock, and nod to it, or say "one," "one," "one," but can never 

.. low what hour it strikes. And it seems, there wa.<i a time when those name^ 

ofnumber were not in use; and men were fain to apply iheir fingers of one Oi" 

both hands, to those ihtugs they desired lo keep account of ; and that thence 

it proceeded, that now our numeral words are but ten, in any nation, anil 

in some but live ; and then they begin again. And he that can tell ten, ii 

he recite them out of order, will lose himself, and not know when he lias 

itoue. Much less will he be able to add, and subtract, and perform all 

other operations of arithmetic. So that withuut words there is no possibility 

of reckoning of numbers ; much less of moi^tudes, of swiftness, of force, and 

other things, the reckonings whereof are necessary lo the b«ng, " 

being of mankind. 

When two names are joined together into a consequence, or sfl 
as thus, " a man is a living creature ;"a[ thus, " if he be a man, be is a living 
creature ; " if the latter name, "living creature," signify all thai the fori 
name "man" signifieth, then the afhtmation, or consequence, is " Irm 
olhowise "false," For " [rue" and "false " are attributes of speech, 
of things. And where speech is not, there ia neither " truth " nor "false- 
hood ; " enor" there may be, as when we expect that which shall not be, 
or suspect what hns not been ; but in neither case can a man be chafed 
with untruth. 

ig then that truth cousislelh in the right ordering of 
affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth had need to remember what 
every name he uses stands far, and to place it accordingly, or else he will 
£nd bun fell entangled in worfs, as a bird in lirae twigs, Iti " " " 
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gles the more lielim'ed. And iherefore in gfoiiietry, which is the only 
icience that it hnth pleased God hillierto to bestow on mankiod, men begin ' 
at Beltl!ng the signincatioiis of their words ; which settling o( aigniiicBtions 
they call •' deiini lions," and place them in the beginning of their tecltoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires to true 
ItDowledge, to examine ihe definitions of former authors ; and either to cor- 
toct Ihem, where tliey are negligently set down, or to make them himself, 
Foi the errors of definitions multiply themselves nccording as the rcckonit^ 
ptoceeds, and lead men mlo absurdities, which at last they see, hul cannot 
aTcid, without reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lies the foun- 
dalioD of their errois. From whence it happens, that they which trust to 
bonks do as they that cast up many little stuns into a greater, without 
BODsidering whellier those little sums were ri^tly cast up or not ; and at 
last finding the error visible, and not mistrusting thejr first grounds, know 
not which way to clear themselves, but spend tune in fluttering over their 
books ; as birds that entering by the chimney, and finding themselves 
enclosed in a. chamber, flutter aElhe felse light of a glass window, for want 
rf^wit to consider which way they came in. So that in the right definition 
'«f names lies the first use of speech ; which is the acquisition of science ; 
and in wrong, or no definitions, lies ihe first abuse ; from which proceed all 
&lse and senseless tenets ; which make those men that lake their instruction 
Irom the authoiity of books, and not from their own meditation, to be as 
much below the condition of ignorant men, as men end oed with true science 
aje above it. For between true science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance 
is in the middle. Natural sense and imagination arenoC subject to abnudity. 
Nature itself cannot err ; and as men abound in copiousness of language, so 
thev become more wise, or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible 
without letters for an^ man to l)ecomc either excellently wise, or, unless his 
memory be hurt by disease or ill Minsiiiniion of oi^ans, excellently foolish. 
For words are wise men's counters, llicy do but reckon by Ihem ; but ihey 
are the liioney of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, or a Tliomas, or any other doctor whatsoever, if but a. man. 

" Subject to names," is wlialsoevet can enter into or be considered in an 
account, and be added one to another to make a sum, or subtracted one 
from another and leave a remabder. The Latins called accounts of money 
ralione!, and occounlin!: ralixincUio ; and that which we in bills or books 
of account call " items," they call neiitiua, that is " lumes ; " and thence 
it seems to proceed, that they extended the word " ratio ■' to the faculty of 
reckoning in all other things. The Greelu have but one wotd, Xiyof, for 
both " speech " and " reason ; " not Ihat they thought there was no speech 
without reason, but no reasoning without speech : and tlie act of reasoning 
they called "syllogism," which signitiethsnroming up of the consequences irf 
one saying to another. And because the same ihingmay enter into account 
(br divers accidents, their names are, to show that diversity, diversely wrested 
and dtversilied. This diversity of names may be reduced to four general 

Fiis^ a thing may enlcr into account for "matter" or "body ;" ns 
"living," "sensible, "rational," "hot," "cold," "moved," "quielj'' 
with all which names the word "matter" or "body," Is understood ; ^ 
snch being name>i of matter. 

Secondly, it may enter into account, or be considered, for some aecidmt 
or quality which we coitteive lobe in it; as for " being moved," for "Udng 
so long,' for " being hot," &c. ; and then, of the name of the thing itselv 
by a little change or wresting, we make a Dame for that accident, iBbidti-w* 
eoniidef ; and for "living" put into tU^ attowA "\\^c%" Vsi "■a>s*«&i' 
— " ■'—-"/or "hot," "heat;" tot "long," "\«nfiir wA *«'«*«"• ''^ 
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all such namK are the names of the aoddenls and properties hy which 
r lUAtler and bodf is dislingaished liom another. These trc called " na 
f Bbsti'HCt," because seveied, not from matter, bat from the acecpunt 

Thirdly, we bring into account the properties of our own bodies, whereby 
nrc make Eucb dtstindion ; as when anjthins is been by lu, we reckon nc" 
the thing itself, but the aghl, the colour, the idea of it in tlie fancy: an 
when anything is heard, we reckon il not, but the hearing or sauna onl] 
which is nnr fancy or conception of it by the ear ; and such nre names c 

Fourthly, we bring into account, consider, and give names, to " name* ' 
themselves, and to "speeches :" for "general," " universal,'' "apedal,' 
"equivocal," are names of names. And "affirmation,'' "interrogation,' 
" eommandment," "narration," " sylhieism,'' "sermon," "oration," ani 
many otlier such, are names of speeches. And (his is all the variety o 
names "positive;" which are put to roirk somewhat which is in Natur^o 
may be feigned by the mind of man, as bodies that are, or nmr be con-. 
ceived to 1m ; or -of bodies, the properties that are, or may be feigned to 
be ; or words and speech. 

Tbere be also other names, called "negative," which are notes to ngnifj 
that a word is not the name of the thing in question ; .is these word^ 
"nothing," "no man," "infinite," "indodble, "three want four," ai 
the like ;, which are nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correcting 
reckoning, and call to mind our past cogitations, though they be not nam 
K of anything, because they make us refiiie to admit of names not lightly 

All other names are but insignificant sounds ; and those of two 
P'One when they are new, and yet thBr meaning not explained by definition 
■whereof there have been abundance coined by schoolmen, and poralt' 
•".philosophers. 

I Another, when men make a name of two names, whose significations lu 
I leontradiirtoTy and inconsistent ; as this name, an "incorporeal body," o 

j .which is all one, an " incorporeal suiMtance," and a great number 

I For whensoever any affirmation is false, the two names of which iti 
I posed, put ti^Blher and made one, signify nothing at all. For example, iE 
Y^it be a folse affirmation to say " a quadrangle is round," the word " ' 

i 'rautdrangle " signifies nothing, but is a mere sound. So likewise, 11 
blse to say that virtue can be jionred, or blown up and down, the w 
"inpoured virtue," " inblown virtue," are as absunl and insignificaDt 
" round quadrangle." And therefore you shall hardly meet with a sensele»( 
and insignificant word, that is not made up of some Latin or Greek names, 
A Frenchman seldom hears our Saviour called by the nai 
hot by the name of verie often ; yet vtrie and fan?!e diHer no more, 
thai one is Latin, the other French. 

When a man, upon the hearing of any speech, hath those thoughts whictf 
the words of that speech and their connection were ordained and consti 
luted to signify, then he is said to underjland it; "understanding 
being nothing else bin conception caused by speech. And therefore ' 
speccR he peculiar to man, as for aught I know it is, Iheo is undetslandSi 
pecuUar to him also. And therefore of absurd and false aHirmations, 
case ihey be universal, there can be no understanding ; though many thu 
they understand then, when they do but repeat the words softly, or a 
them in their mind. 
What kinds of speeches signify tiie appetites, aversions, and passions 
'- -joind ; and of their use and abuse, I shall spcdc when I have '' 
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oes of such ihJQgs as affect us, that is, wbich please and displease 
■m, becBUse oil men be not dike afTccted with the same tliine, nor the samr 
man at all limes, ore in the common discourses of men of " incoDstani " 
EignificatlOD. For seeing all names are imposed to 5ignif]> our conceptiou^ 
nnd all our afTectioRs are but conceptions, when we cDncetve the same 
tlui^ dilTerently, we can hardly avoid different naming of tbem. Fur 
though the nature of ihat we conceive, be the same ; yet the diversity of 
our reception of it, in respect of different constitutioiis of body, and 
prejudices of opinion, gives everything a tincture of our different passioas. 
And liierefote in reasoning a, man must take heed of words ; which besides 
the signilicatioa of what we ima^ne of their nature, have a signification 
■lao of the nature, disposition, and interest of the speaker ; such as arc (he 
names of virtues and vices ; for one man calleth " wisdom," what another 
calletb "fear i " nnd one '■ cruelty," what another "juslicE ; " one " prodi- 
gality," what another ■' magnanimity ; " and one " gravity," what another 
"Stupidity," &c. And therefore such names can never be trne grounds of 
»ny ratiocination. No more can metaphors, and tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous, because they profess their inconstancy ; which the 
Other do not. 



CHAPTER V.' 

OJ Reason and Scieiia. 

When a man " reasoneth," lie does nothing else but conceive a sum total, 
from " addition" of parcels ; or conceive a remainder, from "subtraction " 
of one sura from auother ; which, if it be done by words, is conceiving of 
the cortsequence of the names of all the parts, to the nanieof the whole j or 
from the names of the whole and one part, to the name of the other Jlart. 
And though in some things, as in nombers, besides adding and subtracting, 
men name other operations, as "muhiplying" ajid " dividing," yet they are 
the Exme ; for multiplication is but adding together of things equal ; and 
diTiston but subtracting of one thing, as often as we can. These operations 
are not incident to numbers only, but to all manner of thin^ that can be 
added together, and taken one out of another. For as nrithmeticiana teach 
to odd and subtract in " numbers, " so the geometricians leach the same 
in "lines," "figures," solid and Bnperlicittl, "angles," "proportions," 
"times," degrees of " swiftness," "force,'' "power," and the like ; the 
If^icaans teach the same in "consequences of words," adding together two 
"names" to make an "affirmation," and two " atBrmationa'" to make a. 
•'syllogism ; " and " many syllogisms" to make a "demonstration j" and 
froni the "sum," or "conclusion" of a "syllogism," they subtract one 
"proposition" to find the other. Writers of politics add together "pac- 
tiona" to find men's "dmles;" and lawj|era " laws" and " facts," to find 
what is "right" and "wrong" in the actions of private men. In sum, in 
irfiot matter soever there is place for " addition '' and " subtraction," tiiere 
also is place for "reason ;" and where these have no place, there " reason 
has nothing at all to do. 

Ont of all which we may define, tliat is to say determine, what that is, 
which is meant by this word "reason," when we reckon it amongst tha 
faculties of the mind. For "reason," in this sense, is nothing but "'reckon- 
ing,'' that is adding and subtracting, of the consequences of general aunei 
agreed upon for the "marking" and "signifying of out tbsi^Wa-, Vwn 
'• marking "ihem when we reckon by ouiscVjcs, ao4 " s\^eS.'J\'o^ -^br^ 
^^ ■'■aooHttrais tx approve our reckoning!! to iitYict it ~ 
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^ n arithmclic, unprocliscd men musl, and professors themselvM 

may often, err, and casL ap false ; so also in any other subject of reasoning 
Ihe ablcEt, most alientive, and moat practised men may deceive themselves, 
and infer false conclusions ; not but that rcnson itself is always rigiit reason, i 
as well tt5 arithmetic is a certain and infallilile an : but no oue man's 
reason, nor llic reason of any one imml>et of men, mikes the certainty ; no 
more iban an account Is tliererorc well cost up, because a |;rea.t many men 
have unaniicously approved it. And therefore, as wben there u a contro- 
versy in an account, the parties must by their own accord set up, for tisht 
reason, tlic reason of some ariritrator, or judge, to whose sentence tbey will 
both stand, or Ihdr controversy must either come to blows, or beundedded, 
for want of a right reason constitated by Nature ; so i!> it also in all debates 
of what kind soever. And when men that think themselves wiser than alt 
others, clamour and demand right reason for judge, yet seek no more, bat 
that things should be determined by no other men's reason but their own, it 
^^ as intolerable in the society of men, as it is in plnyofLer trump is tumid, 
~ use for trump on every occasion, that suit whereof they have niost in 
irliand. For they do nothing else, that will have every of their pas^ona, 
it comes to bear sway in them, to be taken for right reason, and that in 
ir own controversies* bewraying theirwaot of right reason, by the daitn 

The use and end of reason is not the finding of the sum and truth of one, 
or a few couEequeoce':, remote from the first definitions, and settled signi- 
fications of names, but to begin at these, and proceed from one consequence 
to another. For there can be no certainty of the last conclusion, without a 
ccnainly of all those allfinnations and negations on which it was grounded 
and inferred. As when a m.ister of a family, in talcing an account, casteth 
up Ihe sums of all tile bills of expense into one sum, and not regarding how 
each bill is summed up by tiiose that give them In account, nor what it \i 

~e pays for, he advantages himself no more than if he allowefl the account 
^ gross, trusting to every of the accountonla' skill and honesty : so also in 
jMsooing of all other things, he that takes up conclusions on the trust of 
Kathois, and doth nut fetch them from the Rrst items in every reckoning, 
nich are the significations of names settled by definitions, loses liis labour, 
nd does not know anything, but only belleveth. 

I When a man reckons without the use of words, which may be done in 
^nicular things, ajwhen upon the sight of any one thing, we conjecture 

ptiat was likely to have preceded, or is likely to follow upon it ; if that 

wMch he thought likely to follow, follows not, or that which he thought 
likely to have preceded it, hath not preceded it, this is ealleii " errot ;" 10 
which even the most prudent men are subject. But when we reason in 
words of general signification, and fall upon a general inference which 
a false, though it becommonly called "error," it is indeed an "ubaurdily," 
Jf senaeless speech. For error is but a deception, in presuming that somc- 
'™-' is past, or to come ; of which, though it were not past, or not to cime, 
ere was no iniposiiibility discoverable. But when we make a gentml 
K'laerttaii, unless it be a true one, the possibility of it is inconceivable. 
Iftnd words whereby we conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 

^'absurd," " inslgnilicanl,'' and "nonsense." And therefore if a mnn 

■choukt talktomeofa "round quadrangle ;" or, "accidents of bread in 
'^ ;ese ; " or, " immaterial substances ; " or of " a free subject ; " "a free 
1 i " or any " free," bnt free from being hindered by opposition, I should 

'lave said before, in the second chapter, dial a mMt aid «xce\ sSV 
iJf ia Ibis faculty, ttint «h;n he conceived an-jiKrog ■iv\,«'."™' 
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1 inquire ihe cunsequences of il, and wliHt effecis he could do 
— d DOW I add Ihis olhei degree of llic same excellence, that be 
Is rednce (be consequences ht fmda to general rules, called 
' or " aphoiisms ; " thnl is, lie Can reuOD, or leckon, nol only 
. but in all other thing?, whereof one may be added unto, or 
I from another. 

t privilege is allayed by anothei ; and that is, by Ihe privilege o 
'] which no living creature is subject, but man only. And d 
cc of all most subject to it, that profess philosophy. Fot i ' 
l^tllBl Cicero saith oi them somewhere ; that there can be qoII 
^ but may be found in the books of pbilosopbers. And i, 
^ ninifest. For there is not one of them that bei^ins his in'-" 
Ihii the definitions, or explications of the names ihey are to 
£ method that liaih been used only in geometry ; whose conelufJ 
K tliereby been made indisputable. Jj 

SrsE cause of absurd conclusions I ascribe to the want ofmelliodll 
y begin not Oieir raliocination from definitions; that is, froi^ 
■ B of iheir words ; as if Ihey could cast account, wilJioirt^ 



tel; named, divers absur 

ctlon of their names into 

; second cause of absurd 

"bodies " lo '■ accidents ;' 

" faith is infused,' 



account upon divers consideiatio 
ent cbapler ; these cuusideratioM 
;s proceed from llie confusioa, *- 
And therefore, 
, I ascribe 10 the giving of'' 
It of "accidents" lo "bodies ; " as 
T "inspired;" when nothing can 
r "brealbed " into anything, but body ; and that "citen- 
j " that " phantasms are " Fpiiits," &c 
_ ^.. - ~e third I ascribe to the E'^ing of the names of the " accidents " of 
■"fio^Ies wilhout us," to Ihe "sccidenls" of our "own bodies;" as they 
&i that say, " the colour is in Ihe body ; " "ihe sound is in Ihe air," &c, 

IV. The fourth, to the giving of the names of "bodies" lo" names," or 
"ipeedies;" as ihey do that sny. that " there be things universal i " tfa«I 
" B living crealnrc is genus," or "a general thing," &c. 

V. The fidli, to the giving of the names of "accidents" to " names"] 
axil "speeches:" as lliey do that say, "the nature of a thing is il 
deSnliion : n man's command is hts will ; " and the like. 

VI. The sixth, 10 the me of metaphors, tropes, and other rhetorical'' 
GgiiMt, instead of words proper. For though it be lawful to say, foi 

~ Mn|je, in common speech, " the way goelh, oi leadelh hither or ihilher ; " 

ihepfAVerb says this or that," whereas ways cannot go, nor proverbs 

tMak; yet In reckoning, and seeking of truth, iuch speeches are not ■□ iie 

smnllted. 

m. The Bevenlh, to names thai signify nothing ; but are taken up and 
'tSmied by rote fmm the schools, as "hypostatical," " transubsianiiate," 
"connnb^unliate," " eiemal-now," and the like canting of schoolmen. 

To him that con avoid these things it is not easy to fall into any absurdityj.. 
anless It be l>y the length of an account ; wherein he may perhaps forg«J 
Hdill went l>efore. for all men by nature reason alike, and well, wIm 
lt*y have good principles. Fur who is so stupid, as both to mistake L 

ry, and niso to persist in it, when another detects his error to liim?'^ 
i sense and mei 

nee Is ; but allaineil by industry; 
nj; of names ; and secondly by getting a gooil andradtitj 
'ing froiD Ihe elements, wliicU arc \iumei, lo »satrl«w» 
le oi them lo another j fttid so lo '■^VoEk%TO&,\!'\»f^. 
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of nil the consequences of n, 



3 another, till -wt comt lo a liTtciwlet 
a appertaining to the subject in hand ; 
And whereas sense and jnemory arc la 
knowledge of fact, which is a thing past and irrevocable.' "Stia 
the knowledge of consequences, and dependence of one fn.i:t lipon 3) 
by which, out of thut we can presently do, ive know how to do somettuj 
else when we will, or the like ojiothcr time; because when weseehoww 
thing comes abont, upon what causes, and by what manner ; when the II 
enuses come inln out povver, we see how to make it produc 

Chiliiteo tbererote nre not endued witli reason at all, till Ihw 1 
attained the use of speech, ; but aie called reasonable creatures, for 
possibility apparent of having the use of reason in time to come. And 
most part of men, though they have the use of reasoning a little way, a 
numbering to some degree; yet it serves fliem to little use in - ' 

in which they govern themselvea, some better, some worse. _ 

Their diflercnces of experience, gnictmess of memory, and inclinations d 
several ends ; but specially accOTding to good or evil fortune, and thci 
of one another. For as for "science," or certam rales of their ac 
they are so far from it, that (hey know not what it is. Geometry ihey hi 
thought conjuring : but for other sciences, they who have not been tauj 
the beginniiiES and somt progress in them, that they may see how lb 
owniired ana generateni, are in ibis point like children, that having 
tliought of generation, are made believe by the women that their bi 
and bisters are not bom, but found in the garden. 

But yet they that liave no " science," are in better and nobler condltiq 
with their natural prudence ; than men, that by mis- reasoning, or by Ir 
ins tfis"! t'l"' reason wron", fail upon false and absurd general rules. 
i<^orance of causes, and of rules, does nut set men so far out of their w , 
Bfi relying on false ndes, and taking for causes of what thfly aspire lo, thos 
tliat are not so, but rather caus^es of the contrary. 

To conclude, the light of human minds is perspicuous words, 
exact definitions first snuffed, and puiged from ambiguity ; "rea 
the "pace ;" increase of "science, the "way; " and the benefit of IB 
kind, the "end." And, on the contrary, metaphors, and senseless a 
ambiguous woixis, are like igna faSiti; and reasoning upon the 
wandering amongst innumerable absurdities ' and their end, contentioi 
sedition, or contempt. 

As much experience, is "prudence;" so, is much science "sflpU 
For though we usually have one name of wisdom for them both, y( 
Latins did always distinguish between prudrntia and japienHa; asci 
the former lo experience, the latter to science. But to make their differcl 
appear more clearly, let us suppose one man endued with a 
nntut.ll use and dexterity iu handling his arms ; and another to 
to that dexterity, an acquired science, of where he can of 
oflended by his adversary, in every possible posture or guard : 
of the former, would be to the ability of the latter, as prudence to sapiei 
both useful ; but the latter infallible. But th^ that trusting only lo 
authority of books , follow the blind blindly, are like him that, truEliagd 
the false rules of a master of fence, ventures presaroptuoady u 
adversary, that either kills or tiisgmces him. 

The signs of science ate, some certain and infallible; some, tu 
Certain, when he that prelendelh the science of anything, can tc 
.same; that is to say, demonslrate Ihe tiiith lieieot ■\ 
another ; uncetttin, when only some puttiaiVsCT e:ven\3 
-ygWeace, and. npon many occasigns SHnaaossbftSKu^jg 
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; because to observe by cxperitnce, and 

that may alter tlie success, is impoasible. Sut 

nan has not infalliUe science to proceed by ; lo 

jutural jud)>inent, and be guided by general sentence! I'ead 

subject to many exceptiotit, a >. sign of folly, and eenetally 

iiaine «f pedantry. And even of those men lliemielve^, 

of the cumnKin wealth love to show their reading of polldcs 

1 their domestic afToirs, where their particular 

prudence enough for their ' ~ - . 



reputation of iheii 



t, than the si 



less. - _j. y 
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ins " peculiar to them : one called 

lued wilhout inletruption through 

;" of ihe "Mood," the "pulse," 

_^ Tilion, escrelioD," ftc, to wiiicli 

needs no hetp of imagination. : the other is " animal mol;oD, " 

" " yolunlarr motion : " asto "EOi"to "speak," to "move" 

n iiuch manner as is jirst fancied in our minds, lliat 

in the organs and inlerior parts of man's body, caused by Ihe 

re see, hear, 4«. ; and that fancy is but the telicJ oi the 

ng after sense, has been already seen in Ilie faa. nod 

,_. , era. And because "going," "speaking," and the like volimlan 

Ej depend always upon a precedent thou^l of "whither," " wliitd 

" and " what ; " it is evident that the imagination is the first iirtan 

£ of all I'oluniary motion. And although unstudied men d 

ymotioDBi all tobeihere, where the thing moved is invisible; ortli 

it is moved iu is, for the shortness of it, infusible ; yet that dolh not 

r, but that such motions are. For let a space be never so little, (hat 

__. is moved over a greater space, wiieteof that little one is ^ 

II be moved over that. These smali beginnings of motion, within the body 

\, before they appear in walking, speaking, striking, and other vkibfe — 



" desire J " the latter, being the general i 

Jretlrained lo signify the desire of lood, namely "hunger !"! 

AhJ when the endeavour is fromward something, it «(■ 

'diversion." These words, " appetite " and "aversion," 
Latins 1 and they both of Theni signify the motions, one 

tit other tif retiring. So also do the Greek words fti tlla 

■ -.■ti<i 3w\ a^opfiij, por Nature itself does often press upon 

I ivards, when they look for somewhat bcjohU 

■ the schools find vi mere appetite lo {jo, or 

but because tome inoiion ttey must acltnow- 

' il motion ; wlitcli is but an sb^ird speech : for 

■ - .v .r.J mttaphorical, liodics and motions cannot, 

.1 .le^uv, ilicy are aKo said lo •■love:" and to "hate" 

■ liich they have aversion. 3u that desire and love arc the 

' "'^ ''J" ^^'"^1 "'^ always iigmtj ftie iiiKCimi til "Stic 
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object ; by love moat commontf the prescncf of the same. So bIki bf 
aversion, we signifjr the abseoce ; and by hate, the presenceof the object. 

Of appetites and aversions, some are born with men ; as appetite of food 
nppelite of excretion, and excmeraliod, which may r1») and more propeH] 
be called nvtrsions, from somewhat Ihcy feel in their bodies; and Mor^ 
other appetites, not many. The rest, which are appetites of particula 
thinga, proceed from experience, and trial of their effects upon themaelve 
or other men. For of things we know not at all, or believe not lo b^ w,^^^ 
con huve no fiirther desire than to taste and ley. But ave^ion we havelil 
tiling not only which we know have hurt us, butal'^o that we do not knot 
whether they will hurt m, or not. 
/■ Those ihmgs which we neither desire, nor hnte, we are Sltid t 
"contemn;" "contempt" being nothing else liiit an immobility, or oo» 
tumucy of the heart, in resisting the action of cerlain things ; and proceed^ 
from that the heart is abeady moved otherwise, by other more poten 
objects; or from want of experience of them. 

And because the constitution of a man's body is in continual mutation, i 
is impossible that all the same things should always cause in him the saici 
appetites and aversions ; much Uss can all men consent, in the desire o 
almost any one and the same object, 
"" But whatsoever is the object of any man's appetite oi 
which he for his part callelh " goad : " and the objec: 
aversion, "evil ;" and of his contempt, "vile '' and "inconsiderable." For 
^ these words of good, evil, and contemplible, are ever used with relation t<^ 
\ the person that useth them : there being nothing simply and absolutely so ; 
\ nor any common mle of good and evil, to be taken from the nature '^ ' ~ 
i.bjecls themselves; but from the person of the man, where there 
commonwealth ; or, in a. com ■« on wealth, from the person that reprcsentcth 
\ It ; or from an arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by corse 
iel up, and make his sentence the rule thereof. 

The Latin tongue has two words, whose significations approacli to the 
of eood and evil ; but are not precisely the same ; and those are pukhm 
and tu'pe. Whereof tiie former signifies that, which by aomp apuarc 
rigns promiselhgood ; and the latter, that which promiseth evil. But 
our tongue we have not so general names to express them bf. Bnt for puU 
f irwm we say in some things, "fair;" inothers, "beautiful," or "hand- 
some," or "gallant," or " honourable," or "comdy," or " amiable ; " and 
liyctitrpe, "foul," "deformed," "ugly," "iiase," "nauseous," and the like, a» 
the subject shall require ; all which words, in their proper placen, tignilV 
nothing else but the " mien," or countenance, that promiseth good and evil. 
So that of good there be three kinds ; good in the promise, that a falckmms 
..good ineflect, as the end desired, which is called /kcb«i/k»i, "delightful;" 
and good as the means, which is called tiiiU, " profitable ;" and as many ol 
evil: for "evil" in promise, is that they call turpi: evil in effecl, and ei ' 
Xsmolatum, "unplen.sant," " troublesome ;" and evil in the means, inril 
"unprofitable," "hurtful." 

As, in sense, that which is really within us, is, as I have said before, n 
motion, caused by the action of external objects, but in apparence ; to tha 
slight, light and colour ; lo the ear, sound : to the nostril, odour, ftc : sr 
when the action of the same object is continued from Ihe eyes, cars, an 
other organs to the heart, the real effect there is nothing but motion, i 
endeavour ; which consisleth in appetite, or aversion, to or from the objec 
mtiving. But the apparence, or sense of that motion, is that we either ci 
"delight." oe "(rouble of raioii." 
.,,^^'^ lpo:ion, wiicfi is called appetite, arid tor Vtie &.^^a.Teac«: o 
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J bdp Ihtreunio ; and dierefoic such things as caused delight, were not 
.niiinqieriy called /ucimda, i iuvando. from helping or loitifying' and ihe 
•mtitaiy moiaia, "oCfenGive, ' Trom hindering, and troubling Ihe malion 

" Pleasure" tliertfore, or " deiight,'' is the apparence, or sense of good; 
.ad"nioIc£»aiion," or "displeasure," the apparencc, or sense of e»iL And 
'(■stqncnlly all appetite, desire, and love, is accompanied with some 
itf^l mote or less; and all haired and aversion, with more or less dii- 
ifninre antl ofTence. 

, or plcastirea or 4e]ighls, tame^arise from the sense oF an object present ; 
nd Ifaase nay be called ''pleasure of sense;" the word "sensual,'' is it is 
wtA by Ihoiie only that Condemn them, having no place till (here be lawi. 
ft' tiiis kind are all oneralions and exonerations ot the body ; as also all 
^lis pleasant, in the "sight," "hearing," "smell," " laste,'' or "touch." 
'Dthers arise from the expectation, that proceeds from roresighl of Ihe 
fnH, ot consequence of things ; Vi'hether those things in the sense please or 
&^aac. Ar.d these are "pleasures of the mind " of him that tiraweth 
June consequences, snd are gEneially called "joy." In the like manner, 
^tell^asiires are some in the sense, and called " pain ; " others in the expec- 
bHim of consequences, and ate called " grief." 

These simple passions called "appetite," "des 
"lime," "joy,'" and "grid," have [heir names for divers consideration 
lliveisified. As first, -when they one succeed another, they are diven 
aHed &om the opinion men have of the likelihood of attaining what ll 
lleiiK. Secondly, from Ihe object loved or hated. Thirdly, from the c( 
dllaattan of many of tbem logether. Fourthly, from the altemtioa t 

For " appeliie,'' with an opinion of niLaining, is called " hope." 
Tkiit same, tvi^hout fueh opinion, "despair," 
•• Awmion," with opinion of "hurl" from the objecl, "lear.'' 
The seme, wilh hope of avoiding that hurl by resist iincc, "courage," 
Svdden "caurage,'' " aiigcr." 
'Camtant "hope," "confidence" of ourselves. 
Constant " despair," " diffidence"' of ourselves. 

I' 1 ^teat hurt done to another, when we conceive the fame 
V, " indignation." 
■ >i "i to another, "benevolence," "good will,'' "charily.'*! 
■ ■ :^iy, "good-ni" 
^jm ot\ 
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1 name used always in signifies- 
c ; becau'e men contending for Ibem, are displeased wilh one 

min-j Ihem ; thoui^h the dewre in itself, be to he blamed, or 

aliOMcdi according to the means by which these riches are sought.* 

" t>si»e " cif {.lice, or precedence, "ambition:" a name used also in 
Tur Ihe reason before mentioned- 

!i tigs that conduce but a Utile to our ends, and fear of 
ii of little hindrance, "pusillanimity.'' 
<>f litlle helps and hindrances, " rDagnanimily." 



In danger oF death or wounds, "valou 
I the use of riches, " liberali^." 
n ihe same, "wretchedness," "mi 
is liked or disliked. 



" fortitDde." 

^lablcness," OF J 
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" oi one singularly, with cesire to be sinmUil^ Wwti, " "lit 
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r iKKsion of love." The tame, with fenr that the love is not tnutit* 
■'jealousy." 

" Desire," by doing hurt to another, to mitke him candemo some foot i 
his own, " revengefulness. " 

" Desire " to know why. and hoir, "corioaiiy ;" such as isin nolivit 
creature but " man : " so lliat mnn is distinguished, not only by hia leasoi 
but also Iw this singular passion from other " animals j in whom H 
appetite of food, and other pleasures of sense, by predominance, take am 
^e care of knowing causes \ which is a lust of the mind, that by a pc 
severance of delight in the continual and indefatigable generation of kiMV 
ledge, eic;edeth the short vehemence of any carnal pleasure. 

" Fear" of power invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tale 
publicly allowed, " religion j " not allowed ' ' superstition. " And n4ien t) 
power imagined, is truly such as we imagine, '" true religion." 

" Fear," without the apprehension of n'liy, or what, " panic telTM, 
called so from the fables that make Pan the author of them ; whereas i 
irutli, there is always hi him that so fearelh, first, some appiehension ot 11 
cause, though the rest run away by esample, every one supposing h 
fdlow to know why. And therefore this passion happens to none but in 
throng, or multitude of people. 

"joy,"' from apprehension of novelty, "admiration ;" proper to mat 
because it excites the appetite of knowing the cause, 

"Joy,'' arising from imagination of a man's own power ond ability, ■ 
that exuitationof the mind which is called " glotj^ing : " which if groonde 
upon the experience of his own former actions, is the same with " conf. 
dence : " but if grounded on the flattecy of olhets, or Only supposed b 
himself for delight in the consequences of it, is called "vaiii-gloiy :" wl' 
name is properly given ; because a well-grounded " confidence " begetl . 
attempt ; whereas the supposing of power does not, and is therefore right 
called "vain." 

"Grief," fromopinon of want of power, ia called "dejection" of mind. 

Tiie "vain.glory" which consisleth in the feigning or supposing 
abihticE in ourselves, which we know are not, is most incident to yi'ung 
men. and nourished by the histories or ficljons of gallant persons; and 
coriecled ofientimes by age, and employment. 

"Sudden elory," is the passion wliich malteth those "rrimaces" callr 
"laughter; and is caused either by some sudden act of their own, Ih 

Eleaseth them ; or ^y tho apprehension of some deformed tiring in another, 
y comparison whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And i: is 
ddent most to them, that are consciousof the fewest abilities in themselvi 
who arc forced to keep themselves in their own favour, by observhig lh( 
imperfections of other men. And therefore much laughter at Ihe defects 
others, is a sign of posillaoimity.. For t-f great minds, one of the prop . 
irorks is, to help and free others from scorn ; and compare themselves only 
with the most able. 

On the contrary, "sudden dejection," is Ihc passion that cause 
"weeping;" and is caused byauch acddenls, as suddenly take away son 
"(Chement hope, or some prop of their power : and they are most subject 
it, that rely prinolpally on helps external, such as are women and childtc 
Therefore some weep for the loss of friends ; others for their unklndnes! 
othei3 for the sudden nlop made to their thoughts of revenge, by rcconi 
liaaon. But in nil cases, both laugliter, and weeping, are sudden molioJi! 
custom talong them both away. For no man laughs at old jcati ; 
weeps for an old calamity. 

"Grief," for the discovery of some detect o( ability, ^5 '■sVaMu:," «e 'i 
-■-o that discorerelb Usalf in "Wushingi" an4 CDHEV^^'ih TOftvtu^i 
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beosion Oif something dishonaurablc ; and ia young jnea is a si;;n of Itii: 
love of good rapntitioii, and commendable; in old men it is a si£ii uf Liie 
samr ; bat because it comes too late, not commendable. 
The "contempt" of good reputation is called "impudence." 
"Grief," for the calamity of another, is "pit}' ; " and ariseth from the 
ima^nation thai the like calamity may beratl Iiitnseir; and therefore U 
calied alio "compassion," and in the phrase of this present time a "fellow- 
S^mg :" and therefore for cilamily arriving from gi'ea.t wicketiness, the 
tiCEt men have the least pity ; and for the same calamity, those hate pity, 
flnd think themselves least obnoxious to the same. 

" Conlempt,'' or little sense of the calamity of others, is that which men 
i«dl"ctuelly ;" proceeding from security of their own fortune. For, llial 
aBr inan should take pleasure in other men's great hatms, without other 
•^A of his own, I do not conceive it possible. 

"Grief," for the sucdCss of a competitor in wealth, honour, or other 
^ood, if it be joined with endeavour lo enforce our own abilities to equal or 
cweslhiin, is called "emulation;" but joined with endeavour to supplant, 
ot hinder a competitor, "envy." _ 

When in the mind of man, appetites, and aversions, hopes, and fe^rs. I 
g one and the same thing, arise alternately ; and divers good and 
S of the doing or omitting the tiling propounded, come 
out thoughts; so that sometimes we have on appetite to 
n avenion from it ; sometiines hope to be able to do it ; 
_ ir, or fear to attempt it; the whole sura of desires, aversions, 
a and fears continued till the thing be either done, or thought impos- 
dMe, is thai we call " deliberation." - 

Therefore of things past, there is no "deliberation;"' because manifestly 
impoasibte to be changed: nor or things known to be imposuble, or 
thoiielit so ; because men know, or think, such deliberation vain. But cf 
thttigs impossible, which we think possible, we may deliberate ; not 
Imowing itisinvajn. And it is called "deliberation;" because it is a 
potting an end to the "liberty " we hod of doing or omLtting according to 
OBT own appetite, or aversion. 

This alternate succession of appetites, a 
hss in other living creatures ttian in ir 
deliberate. 

Eveix " delibaration " is then said to " end," when that whereof they 
deliberate, is either done or thonght impossible ; because till then.we retain 
the liberty of doing or omitting, according to onr appetite, or aversion. 

In "deliberation," the last appetite, or aversion, immediately adhering 
Mtheectton, or to the omission diereof, is that we call the "will;" the act, 
sot the faculty, of "willing." And beasts that have " delibe cation." must 
^Mee»ri1y also have "will," TTie definition of the "will," given 
' tonmiQiilv Ijv the schools, that it is a **rational appetite," ij not good. 
;Jien could there be no voluntary act against reason. For a 
is that which proceedelh from the "wiU,'' and no other. 
;i rational appetite, we shall say an appetite resulting from 
.ibeiation, then the definition is the same that I have given 
jicic. .. .1], therefore, is the lost appetite in deliberating. And 
ne 3RV in common discourse, a man had a will once to do a thing, 
verthdess he forbore to do ; yet that is properly but on inclination, 
vbieh makes no action volantary ; because the action depends not of it, 
" Ini rf the last inclination or appetite. For if the intervenient appetites, 
-•'- -ny action voluntary ; -then by the same reason, all intervenient 
s should moke the same action involuntary ; and eo otitf and the 
in shouH be both voluntary ant! invoUiniwy. 
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Lt Umaiii.'cit, llialnot only actioos tbatliftvelKeil'begiiillingfrom 
. . . . :ss, ambilion, Inal, or oilier appetites to the thing propouiiiied. J 
but also those ihal have ibeir hegiuDing from aversion, or fear of tltose 
consequences that follow the omission, are "voluntiiy adiora." 

Thf forms of speech by which the pnssions are enpreised, are partly (he! 
same, »nd p»rtiy different fioni ihose, by which we express our tlioaght*. 
And first, gencially all passions may be eipiessed "' imlicalivelj i " as ''I 
love," " I fear," " I joy," " 1 delibernte, ' I will," " I coroaiand : "■ bat 
some of them have particular expressions by iheroKlves, which naverth^leu 
ate not affirmations, unless it be uheti they serve to make other inference" 
besides that of the passion they proceed from. Uelibetation is eipreaM 
"subjanclively ; " which is a -ipeEch proper to signify suppositions, with 
their consequences ; as, "if this be done, then ibis will followj" i — ' 
differs not from the language of reasoning, save that reasooioc U in gen 
words ; but deliberation for the most part is of particulars. The langoa^ 
of desire, and aversion, Is "imperative ;" as "'do this," "forbear that V' 
which when the party is obliged to do, or forbear, is " conimnnd ; " other- 
wise "prayer ;" or else "counsel." The Urieuage of vain-glory, of indig- 
nation, pit y and levengefiilness, "oplative : but of the uesire lo know, 
there is a peculiar expression, called "interrogative;" as, "what is it," 
"when j-hali il," "how is it done," and "why so? " other language of the 
passions 1 lind none : for cursing, swearing, reviling, and the like, do not 
signify as speech ; but as lite actions of a tongue accustomed. 

These forms of speech, I sar, ate expressions, or voluntary significatiaiui 
oF our passions : but certain signs tliey be not ; liecause they may be used 
ubitraiily, whether they tbat u-vC tbem have such passions or not. The best 
s^Ds of passions present, are cither in the countenance, motions of the body, 
actions, and ends, or aims, which we otherwise know the man lo have. 

And because in deliberation, ihe appetites, and aversions, are raised liy 
foresight of the good and evil consEqueoces, and sequels of the acr' 
whereof we deliberate ; the good or evil elTect thereof dependeih on 
foresight of a long chain of consequences, of which very seldom any ma 
able lo see to the end. Kut for so far as a man seeth, if the good in those 
consequences be greater than the evil, the whole chain is that which write" " 
call " apparent," or " seeming good." And contrarily, when the evil e; 
ceedclh thegood, the whole is "apparent," or " seeming evil : " so that he 
who hath by experience, or reason, the greatest and surest prospect of con- 
sequences, deliberates best himself ; and is able whi-n he wilt, to give the 
hest cotinsel nnto others. 

"Continual success" in obtaining those things which a man from time to 
time deslreth, that is tot-ay, continual prospering, is that men call "felicity ;" 
I mean the felicity of this life. For there is no such tlimg as perpMual 
tranquility of mind, while we live here; because life ItFelf is but motion, 
and can never be williout desire, nor without (ear, no more than without 
•ensc. What kind of felicitj- God liath ordained lo them that dtvoully 
honour Him, a man shall no sooner know, than enjoy ; being joys, that 
now ate as incompieheniiible as the uotd of school-men "beatifical 
vision " is unintelligible. 

The form of speech whereby men eienify their opmion of lliegoodness of 
anything, is "praise." That whereby ihty signify the power and greatness 
of anvthing, is "magnifying." And that whereby ihey signify the opinion 
Ihey Slave of a man's felicity, is by the GreeLii called (laeapupoj. for wllicli 
we have no name in out tongue. And llitls much Issufficitnt Ioi\lvr present 
purpose, 10 have been said of the " passions." 
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CHAPTEK VH. 

0/tie Eiirfi, er Resoluliottt ef Distnune. 

Of all '■ iliscourse," governed by desire of knowledge, there is at Usl an 
"enJ," eiiher by ailaining. or by E"'''g over. Aiiil in Ihc chain of dis- 
course, wheresoever it be intemiptetl, ihere K an end for that lime. 

If Ihe discourse be merely menial, it consisteth of llioughli ihat the thing 
will be, snd will not be ; or ibat it li:i5 been, and \as. nnt been, alternately. 
So that wheresoever you break off thechajnof aman's discourse, you leave 
him in a presnmption of "it will be," or, "it will not be;" or, "it has 
been," or, "has not been," Allwhichis "opinion." And that which is 
alternate appetite, in deliberatine concerning good andevil ; ihe same is 
Hllemate opinion, in the enqiiirv of the Inilh of " past," and " fnture." And 
OB the last appelilc in deliberation, is called the " will," so the last opinion* 
ill search of the Inilh of past, and future, is called the " iudgmenl," or " leso- 
iHte " and " final sentence " of liim that " disconrselh." And as the whole 
.chain of appetites olternale, in the question of good, or bad, is called ' 



I the 'juestion 



into speech, and begins With the 
iction of the same into jjenenil 
ns \ Ihe end or last sum is colled ^ 
lind by il 



libemiinn, ' so ihe whole chain of opinions altemati 
oF true, or false, is called " doubt," 

No discourse whatsoever can end in absulule knowledge of fact, past or 
to come. For, as for the knowlcdseof fact, it is originally sense ; and eveiv 
afier, memory. And for the knowledge of consequence, which I have said 
Ifffare is called science, i: is not absolute, but conditional. No idbh 
can know by discourse, that this or that is, has been, or will be ; which is 
to know ahsolulely ; but only, that if this be, that is ; if this has been, that 
has been ; if this sliaE be, that shall be : which is to know conditionally , 
and that not ihe consequence of one thing to another, hut of one name of « 
thing to another name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when ihc discourse is put 
■lefinitions of words, and proceeds by conni 
afHrmations, and ol these again into syliogisi 
the conclusion, and the thought of Ihe n: 

ditionai knowledge, or knowledge of the conseqaeoce of woids, wbicli 
is commoidy yyied " science." But if the ^rst ground of such discourse, be 
not definitions ; or if the definitions be not rightly joined to^ellier into 
syllogisms, then the end or conclusion, is again *' opinion,'' namely of the 
truth of somewliat said, lliough sometimei in absurd and senseless words, 
without possibility oE beifig understood. When two or more men know «jf 
one and the same fact, they are said to be " conscious " of it one to another ; 
which is as much as to know it together- And because such are fittest 
Witnessesof the factsof oneanoljier. orof atlurd: it was, and ever will be, 
lepuled a very evil act, for any man to speak against his " conscience i " or 
lit corrupt or force another so to do : insoniuch that the plea o( conscience 
has been always hearkened unto very diligently in all times. Afterwards, 
sien nude use of tlie lanie word metaphorically, fur the knowledge of ihnr 
own lecret facts, and secret Ihonghis; and therefore it Is rhetorically said, 
that the conscience is a thousand witnesses. And last of all, men vehe- 
mently ill love wilh their ouii new opinions, though never so alisurd, nnd 
obstinately bent lo molnlain them, gave those Iheir opinions also ihU 
jtverenceil name of conscaence, as if fiey wotUd have it seem unUwfal M 



jr speak against them ; 



a pretend to know they are true, when 



t, but that they think sc 
's discontse begimieth not ai defiiuiiwn,, 'a^sfe-wt 
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other contemplation of liis owe, and then it is still called opinion { 
at some saying of anolher, of whose abili^ lo tcnow 
the irulb, and of whose honesty in not deceiving, hedoubteth not: ind then 
the discoui'^ is not so much concerning tlie thing, as the person ; and the 
resolution is called " belief," and " iaitli; " "faiih," in llic man, " belief," 
both of the man, and of the truth of what he says, So tlrat i' 
belief are tw9 opinions ; one of Ihessylng of the man, Uie olher oT bU 
virtne. To "have faith in," or " trust to," or " believe a man," signify the 
same tbing ; namely, an opinion of the veracity of the man : bat to 
"believe what is said," signiiielh only an opinion of the Inith of the saying. 
But we are to observe that this phrase, "I believe in," as also llle 
Latin, credo in, and the Greek, irtorEuu Ji{, are never u^ but in tbc 
writings of divines. Instead of thein, in other writings are put, "IbeV 
him," "I trust hiai ;'' "I have faith in him;" "I rely on him;" and in 
Latin credo ilU, fide illi: and ip Greek, irioriuu aaru \ and that this 
nngularity of the eccleiiastic use of the word hath raised many disputes 
about the right object of the Christian faith. 

But by " believing in," as it is in the creed, is meanl, not tniai 
the person : but confession and acknowledgment of the doctrine. For not 
only Christians, 1iut all manner of men do so believe in God, as to hold all 
i<x truth they hear him say, whether they understand it or not ; which I 
nil the faith and trust can possibly be had in any person whatsoever : but 
ihg" do not all believe the doctrine of the creed. 

From whence we may infer, that when we believe any saying whatsoever 
'.■it be, to be true, from ailments taken, not from the thing itself, or from 
rinciples of nataial reason, but from the authority and good opinio: 
""" of him that hath said it ; then is the speaker, or person we believe 
1st in, and whose word we take, the object of our faith, and the 
lone in believing, is done to him only. And consequently, when 
believe tlmt the Scriptures are the word of God, havinij no immediate- 
relation from God Himself, our belief, faith, and tnist is in the Church, . 
word we take, and acquiesce therein. And they that believe &at 
^ch. a prophet relates unto them in the name of God, take the word of the 
ihet, do honour to him, and in him trust, and believe, touching the 
. 1 of what he relateth, whether he be a true or a false prophet. And so 
.Is also with all other history. For if I should not believe all that is 
Ltten by historians of the glorious acts of Alexander or Cresar, I 
■ ■ ' the ghost of Alexander or Csesar had any just cause to 
or anybody else, but the historian. If Livy say the |. 
a cow speak, and we believe it not, we distrust not God thereijj, 
Livy. So that it is evident, that whatsoever we believe, upon no 
r reaaon than what is drawn from authuiity of men only, and their 
-writings, whether ihey be sent from God or not, is faith in men only. 



CHAPTfJK Vin. 

0/ihc VMues CMiamily called iHlellicUial, and llieir esiitraiy Defects. 

ViKivK generally, in allsorts of subjects, is somewhat that is valued foi' 

emiiirnee. and consistcth in comparison. For if all things were equal in all 

men, iiotbiag wom\A be prized. And by " virtues inteUEctaaJ," a.te alwo.js 

uadeistood such abilities of the mind as men vw"se> '^si'iei *tA ftesMt 

_ Vxoald be ia tbemselvp ; and go conuooalj taixx "Cos nsxna o' a " — ' 




fNTELLECTVAL VTRTi 



wit i " fliougli Ihe same word " wit " be nsed aiso to distinguish one certain 
aWHty from the resc 

ThBsB "virtues" are of two sorts, "natural," nnd "wguiicd." Bv l- 
nUVfill, I menn not that which i man hath fn>m his binh : fot lliit {/. 
nothing else but sense ; wherein men difler so little one (iom onoibec, and 
from biute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned amongst virtues. But I taeaii 
tllAt''wit" which is );olten by usa o^y and experieace; without metliudi'' 
culture, or instruction. Tliia "naCurflmt" consislelh principally ii 



iMngB, ".cd ^t;/ QfJ ma painE," that U. swiff: 5ucce^L,ionitf cine Hinuffhtlo 
BpM*'"' apg ^teadv dirte non lo some approvta end. uK the contwiy, a 
slo^ imagination nudceth tliat defect, orMqlt ot tiie mind which is commonly 
:s that signi^ 



by other i 



ft iioaginalioi 
railed " dalness," "stupidity," nnd 9 
do w f ti e t gof motion, or di^cully Ka be moved. 

And this difTerencB of quickness, is caused by the differeace of men's 
passions : that love and dislike, some one ttiin^, some another : and ihere- 
Igre some men's thoughts ran one way, some another ; and are held Lo, and 
qtsetve diffeteotly tfc things that pass through iheir imagination. And 
Wbereas in this succession of men's thoughts, there is nothing to observe in 
ifie things they think on, but either in what they be " like one DUolher,'' 
or ia what iheybe "unlike," or "what they serve for," or "how they serve 
to »ueh a purpose j " those iliat observe their Hmilitudes, in case they be 
- — has ore but rarely observed by others, ore said to have a "good wit j" 



Iff which, 

Abserve their differentes and dissifniiiluc 
ftig," and "discerning," and " judgini; ' 
sOSa. discerning he fact easy, ai« said lo nnve -t 
pHlicnlBTly in matter of conver^nlioii ;nnl bu:.iiics 
and peisons are lo be dijcerjieJ. ihis virlui' j~ c 
foinier, that is, fancy, itillioui the hdii uf )udi;iiiei 
Witue; but the latter, whichis jiidgmeiiL.aiidUiM; 
itsell^ without Ithe help of fancy. Besides the di 
and persons, necessary lo a good fancy, there i^ 
application of his thouj^hts to Iheir end ; that is I 
inade oK iliem. Thi> done ; he that lialh this vi 
irith nmililufles that will please, not only by illustn 



good fancy." But they that 

'hich is called " dislingulsli- 
een thing nnd thing ; in case ' 



i. adorning it with 
A^i- 



-rl".iiicr^livii." The 
1. out cuiiimcndcd lis a 
ion, IS cuniincnaBd h.r 
etiou of tlinus, \i\axxi, 
equired also an D&*n 

r, will be easily fitted 

, . tioiiE of his iliscontM. 

nd apt metaphors; hut also, by the rarity tX 

dihoul steadiness, and direction to some end, a great 

ladness; such as they have, that entering into any 

snatched (ram their purpose by everything that comes in their 

so many and so long digressions, and parentheses, that thcjr 



^ kind of 



acrly )oa<^ themselves : which kind of folty 1 know no particulat ni 
[ the cause of it is, sometimes want of experience \ whereby that seemeill 
K'lpajnan new and. rare, which doth not so to others, sometimes pusiHa.- 
InlOity ; by which that seems great to him, which other men think n triDe ; 
«nd whatsoever is new, or great, and therefore liiought fit to be told, with- 
draws a man by d^recs from the intended way of his discourse. 

In a. good poem, whether it be "epic," or "dmniatic;" as also io 
*' somii'ts.'' "epigrams," and .other pieces, botli judgment and fancy ore 
I rhu fancy must be more eminent ; because they please for ihu 
ijiii ought not to displease by indiscielion. 

-lory, the judgment must be eminent; because the i^oodneSi ^ 
■Af. method, in the truth, and in the choice of the actions lliflt 
- ; - ! I [able lo be known. Fancy has no place, but only in adnmlng 
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Klqr vile coiiipanjiDns. The Judgmciil docxbul ^u^^csl whnt clicunislinen 

^Ute an sciion laodable, or culpable. 
btlt hortntives, 'and pleadings, as Lrutii or disgnise seii-etli best to (he 

jj/a^ in iiand j so is the judgment or tlie fancy most required. 

Ban dcmon^tiaiion, in counsd. and all rigorous seaicti of trutli, jiiugment 
V all, except someiimeB ibe uiiiletslanoing have need to be opened by 
oe apt similitude ; and iheri lliere la io much use of fancy. But for 
taphors, they are in this case uttcy excluded. For teeing they openly 
■•-■H deceit ; to admit ihem into counsel or reasoning were manifest 

ji any discourse ivhalsoever, il the defect of discretion be app«ient( 
K eiiravagant soever the fancy be, the whole discourse will be taken Ibr 
^n of want of wit ; and so will it never when the discretion is manirBSt, 
twgh the fiincy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts (jf a man run over all things, holy, profane, cle«n,. 
ubsccne, grave and lighl, without shame, ov blame ; which verbal diseoBise. 
cannot do, farther than the judgment shall approve of the time, place, anel 
persons. An anatomist or a physician may speak, or vmte his judgment 
of nnclean things ; liecause it is not to please, but proRt : hue for anotbnr 
man to write Ms extravagaat and pleaEant fancies of the same, is as if 3. 
man, from being tumbled, into the dirt, should come and present hungdf 
before good companj'. And It is the want of discretion that makes Aa 
LdifTerence. Again, in professed remissness of mind, and latniliar company, 
'a man may play with the sounds ond equivocal signilications of wards;. 
and liiat many times with encounters of extraordinary fancy; but in ft 
sermon, or in public, or before persons unknown, or whom we oueIM to 
revetence, there is no gingling of words that will not be accounted folly : 
f and the difference is only in tlie want of discretion. So that where wit is 
[wanting, it is not fancy that is wanting, but discretion. Judgment therefore 
1^ without fancy ia wit, but fancy witliout judgment, not. 
^^ When the thoughts of a man, that has a design in hand, running over a 
multitude of things, observes how ihcy conduce to that design ; or what 
id^ign they may conduce unto; if his observations be such as are not easy, 
"Tor usual, this wit of his is called "prudence;" and depends on much 
experience, and memory of the like things and their consequences licreto- 
fore. In which there is not so much diSrence of men, as there is in their 
fancies and judgment ; because the experience of men equal in age, is not 
much unequal as \a the quantity ; but lies in different occasions ; every one 
havinc his private designs. To govern well a family and a kingdom, a»c 
npt different d^rees of prudence; but diilereut sorts of business ; no more" 
than to draw a picture in htlle, or as great, or greater than the life, are 
diScrenI degrees of ait. A plain husbaiiiiman \s more prudent in afiiiirs of 
hi^own bouse, than a privy-counrillnr in the affairs of another mnn. 

To prudence, if you add the use of unjust or dishonest means, inch at 
usually are prompted to men by fear, or want ; you have that crooked 
Ji wisdom when is called " craft ; " wliich is a sign of pusillanintity. Fnr 
raajpiflnimity i.* contempt of unjust or .dishonest helps. And thai; 
whicli the Latins call vfrsittia, translated into English, " shifting'," and is a 
putting off of a present danger or incommodily, by engaging into a grenter, 
as when a man 10I1.1 one to psy another, is but a shorter-sighted craft, 
ra, which signifies taking money at usuiy for 

n acquired by method and instruction, there 




INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES!. 

» of this difference cf wits, are in the parous ; and tlie difTer- 1^ 
e of passions proceedclh, partly fiom the difTcrent constitution of the . 
\j, and partly frtim dilTetent education. For if the diflerence proceeded / 
Q the lempet uf the brain, and the organs of sense, either exterior or/ j, 
inierior, there would \>e nn less difference of men in their alglit, heating, Or/ "s 
other senses, than in their fancies and discretions. It proceeds therefor^ 
from the pastions ; which are dilferenl, at ouly from the ditTcrence of men's 
cninplexiuns ; Iiut also fiom their difference uf customs, and education. i} 
The passions that most ol all cause the difference of wit, are principally,^ 
the more or less desire of power, of riches, of linowledgc, and of homiui'. 
All which may be reduced iq the first, that is, desire of power. For liclies, 
knowledge, and honour, arc but several sorts of power. y^ 

And therefore, a man who has no great passion for any of lhe?e things \' 
bat is, HS men term it, indifferent ; though he may be so far a good man, 
a»tD be freeffOm giving offence ; yet he cannot possibly have eitiier a jreat 
fmncy, or much jndgTnenl. For the tlioughts are to the desires, aa scnuls, 
Snd spies, to range abroad, and find the way to the thin^ ilesired i all 
Steadiness of the mind'^ motion, und all quickness of the same, proceedini; 
from thence : for a; to liave no desire, is to lie dead : so to have weak 
pasiioiis, is dulness ; and to have passions indifferently for everyihing, 
■' giddiness," and " distraction ; " and to have stronger and more vehement 
passions for anything, than is oi-dinarily Keen in othertp, is that which men j< 
call "madness." 

Whereof there be almost as many kinds, as of the pasrions themselves, 
yomeliinea the extraonlinaiy and extravagant passion, proceedeth from '^''^fJ 
evd constitution of the organs of ihe body, or barm done ihera ; nmlsome-l?" 
times the hurt and indisposition of the organs, is caused by the veliemence, 
or long continuance of liie pasiiion. But in both cases the madness is of one b 

Tlie passion, whose vioieuce, or continuance, makcih madness, is either 
Rreat "vain-glory;" which is comtnonly called "pride," and "aelf-cTi- 
oeit ;" or great " dejection " of mind. 

Fride, subjecteth a man to anger, the excess whereof is the madness 
oolted " rage " and " fury." And lliua it comes lo pass that excessive 
de^re of revenge, when it becomes habitual, hurtelh the organs, and 
, bicomes rage ; that excessive love, with jealousy, becomes el^o rage : ex- 
cessive opinion of a man's own self, for divine inspiration, for wisdom, 
Iwuning, form and the like, becomes distraction and giddiness ; the same, 
joined wtlh euvy, mgc: vehemetit opinion of the truth of anything, contra- 
dicted by others, rage. 

Dejection subjects a man to causeless fears ; which is a madaes", 
commonly called "melancholy;" apparent also in divers manners; as in 
haunting of solitudes and graves ; in superstitious behaviour ; and in fearing, 
lOine one, some another particular thing. In sum, all passions that produce 
UAuige and unusual behaviour, are called by the general name of madness. 
Bilt uf the several kinds of madness, he that would take the pains, might 
enrol a. legion. And if the excesses be madness, there is no doubt but the 
passions themselves, when they tend lo evil, are degrees of the same. ■ 

For example, though the effect of folly, in them that are possessed of an 
opinion of being inspired, be not visible alwayti In one man, by any vei7 « 
extravagant action, that proceedeth from such passion ; yet, when many of 
them conspire together, the rage of the whole multitude, i& v\5iyie <:atK^. 
For what argument of madness can tiiere\)eg;iealet,&an.\QK\»scissKt,A'tw*T^ 
and throw stones al our best friends! Vel\iv\Bissottic-«WL\e=ii'CBaai, wu**- 
^tool^ife win do. For they will cUiq(.m, ft^^ oaivciSt, b.vA S'^^'^Ja 
^t^jr whom all their lifetime liefote Hiey ^3ve \>t'A\ v'"^'''^'^'''^' ' 
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wcured from injoty. And if thi: be niailness in the mttltitude, iL is the 
ome in every particular ni«n. For as in the miust of llie sea, though a 
man peiceive no i=ou.nd of that pitrt of the water ne»t him, yet he is 
well lusared, that pait coalnbutes ha much to the roarinj; of the sea, a^ any 
oUierpan of the same qnanlily ; so also, though we perceive no great nn- 
ijuictness in one oi: two men, yet we may be welliissured, that their singalar 
paajciti&, are parts of the seditious roaring of i^ troubled nation. And if 
there were nothing else tiiat bewrayed their madness, yet that yery 
iiiTOgaling such inspiration to themselves, is aigument enough. If some 
inanm Bedhun should entertain you with sober discourse ; and yon desire 
[d takiag leave, to know what he were, that you might another time leqoite 
his civility ; and he should tell you, he were God the Father ; I think yoa 
need expect no extravagant action for aigament of his madness. 

This ojwnion of inspiration, called commonly, private spirit, begins Very 
often, from some lucky finding of an error generally held by others ; and not 
kuuwing, or not remembering, by what conduct of reason, they came loso 
litujular a truth (as they think it, tliongh it be many times an untruth ikief 
lignt on) ihey pres^ently admire themselves, as being in the special grace oi 
God Almighty, who hath revealed the same to Ihero supematarally, by his 
S^iiril. 

Agaui, that madness is nothing else, but too much appearing pasi^ion, 
lliny he gathered out of the eifeols at wine, which are the same with those 
•■f ihe evil disposition of the organs. For the varie^ of behaviour in men 
that have drunk loo mudi, is the same with that of madmen : some of them. 
nging, others loving, others laughing, all extravagantly, but sccordii^ Eo 
their several domineering passions: for the effect of the wine, does but re- 
move dissunulation, and take &Dm them the sight of the deformity of their 
(lassions. For, I believe, Che most sober men, when they walk alone 
nilhont care and empioyment of the mind, would be unwilling the vanity 
and extravagance of their thoughts at that time should be publicly seen; 
which is .1 confession, that passions UL:guided, are for the most part mere 

The opinions of the world, both in ancient and later ages, concerning the 
cause of madness, have been two. Some deriving them from the passions; 
>ome from demons, or spirits, either good or bad, which Ihcy thought 
ought enter into a man, possess him, and move his organs in such strange 
nooBlh manner, as madmen use to do. The former sort, therefore, 
I such men roadmen : but the latter called Ihei 

" that is, possessed with spirits ; sometimes tiiur gumcui. 




I) agitated < 
wHy Mat, madn; 

There was once a -r. 
at Ibi: acting of the Ij . : 
whereupon, a great ::. 
accident from the hem, 
but pronounce iambics, 
together with (he fever 
IS thought t 



Italy they are called, not 

'■ i!i Abdera, 3 cityol the Greeks, 

1 1," upon an extreme hot day ; 

, . falling into fevers had this 

.!■ ■■:■ '!. ,. '!v iDLjelher, tliat they did nothing 

iviih ihe names of i'erseus and Andromeda ; which, 

was cured by the coining on of winter ; and this 

proceed from the pa^ion imprinted by the tragedy. 



e there reigned a fit of madness in another Grecian city, which 
seiied only the young maidens, and caused many of them to hang them- 
selves. This WBs by most then though: an net of the devil. But one that 
suspected that contempt of life in them might proceed from some passion 
of the mind, and supposing that they did not contemn also their honour, 
ue/ to the magtsirates to strip such as so ImngeA AiemscVj^, xni. 
■ ' ""' " ibe sloty says c^cA that. rooAne^^s. ^•'^^ 
-cci.iiis did oftei\ 3>-ctiV« ■rao.'iTvTi.^ V> ^ 
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opention of EumeniiJes. or Furies ; and sometimes of Ceres, Pho°bus, uiil 
oihergods; so much did men ottribule to phantai>ms, as to think. Uieni 
aetial living bodies, and generally to coll Ihem spirits- And as tlie 
Romans in this held the same opinion with the Greeks, so ilso did the 
Jews ; for tliey call madmen prophets, or, according as they thought the 
^ritsgocd oc bad, demoniacs: and some of them called both prophets 
sbA demoniacs, madmen ; and same called [he same tnan both demoniai; 
md madman. Bnt for the Gentiles it is no wonder, because aiseases and 
health, vices and virtues, and many natural acddents, were with them termed 
and worshipped as demons. So that a man was to onderslond by demon, 
- — " -ometimes an ague as a devil. But for the Jews Co have such 
: soniewhat strange. For neither Moses nor Abmham pretended 
sy by posseaiioii of a spirit ; hut from the voice of God ; or by a 
dieam : nor is there anything in his law, moral or ceremonial, by 
Wfaichthey were taught, there was any such enChosiasm, or any possession. 
Wlieo God is said (Numb. li. 25) to take from the spirit that was in Moses, 
ud pve to the seventy elders, the Spirit of God (taking it for the substanca 
of God) is not divide!. The Scriptures, by the Spirit of God in man, 
mean a man's spirit, inclined to godliness. And where it is said (Eiod. 
ndlii 8) ' ' whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom to make gnrmenti 
fiMr Aaron," is not meant a spirit put into them that can malce garments, 
but ibe wisdom of their own spirits in that kind of work. In the like 
tease, Ihe spirit of man, when it proiiuceth unclean actions, is ordinarily 
tMll«d an unclean spirit, and so other spirits, though not always, yet as 
often as the virtue or vice so styled, is extraardinaxy and eminent. Neither 
'£d the other prophets of the Old Testament pretend enthusiasm ; or, that 
" ■' "ke in them ; but to them, by voice, vision, or dream ; and the 
a of the Lord" was not possession, but command. How then 
cooid tlie Jews fall into this opinion of possession ? I can imagine no 
Ason, but that which is common to alt men, namely, (he want of 
irios^ (o search natural causes : and their placing felicity in the acquisi- 
on o£^ the gross pleasures oF tlic senses, and the things that most 
• ItnouKliately conduce thereto. For they that see any strange and unusual 
i<jQ^it7, or defect in a man's mind, iniless they see wilhal, from what cause 
' ft may probably proceed, can hardly think it natural ; and il not nituml. 
Iter most need* ihink it supernatural ; and then what can it be, but that 
Blthn God or the devil is in him ? And hence it came to pass, when OUT 
^vloar (Mark iii. 21) wu compassed about with the multitude, those of 
the house doubted he was mod, and went out to hold him : but the Scribeg 
nid he hid Beelzehnb, and that was it by which he cast out devils 1 as if 
ih* greater madman had awed the lesser; and that (John x. so) some said, 
il'Hle hath a devil, and is mad ; " whereas others holdmg him for a prophet, 
old " these are not the words of one that hath a devil." So in the Old 
' ^XlMament he that came to anoint Jehu (2 Kings ix. 11} was a prophet ; but 
•MM of the company asked Jehu "what came that madman for?'' So 
doit in mm, it is manifest, that whosoever behaved himself in extraordinary 
aDBimer, was thought by the Jews to be possessed either with a good or 
' bSi spirit, except by the Sadducees, who erred so for on the other hand as 
'InMtn believe there were at all any spirits, wliieh is very near to direct 
atheism : and thereby perhaps the more provoked others, to term such men 
•r than madmen. 

Saviour proceed in the curing of them, as vC VUe^ 
IS if they were madf To 'n\i,\c\v V «>.■* 
nsirer, but that which is givttv to \feose \.Wi 

:r against the opinion ol ftie mo' 
^BTjtt^fi to sjjow ijntg meii the Vuti^c 







irepare their miiids to liccnme his obedient subjecls : leaving ihe world, 
d tlie philosophy thereof, lo the dispulation of men, for the excici^inc ot 
nir natoral rempa. Whetliei the earth's or sun'a motion make the asj, 
d night; or whether the exorbitant actions of men, proceed from passion, 
if from the devil, so we worship hira not, it is all one, as to onr odedience, 
Hid stibjection to God Almighty ; «'hich is the thing for whith the 
iSciipture was written. Aji for that our Saviour spenlielh lu the diseose. 
Id a person ; it is the usual phrase of all that cure by wonis only, as Christ 
did, and enchanters pretend iq do, whether tliey sptal: to a devil or i * 
For 15 not Christ also said (Malt. viii. 26) to have rebuked the winds? 
not He said also (Luke iv. 39) to rebuke a fever ? Vet this does not argue 
tliat a fever is a devil. And whereas msjij' of the devils are said 10 confesC 
Christ ; it is not necessary to interpret those places otherwise, than thAt 
those madmen confessed Hitu. And whereas our Saviour (Matt. xii. 41} 
speaketh of an unclean spirit, that having gone out of a man, wandnsta 
throuEh dry places, seeking rest, and finding none, and returning into the' 
same man, with seven other spirits woi^ thjm himself; it is mimifestly tt 
parable, alluding to a man, that after a little endeavour to quit his losl^ is 
vanquished by the strengtli of them ; and becomes seven times worse lliaU' 
he was. So that I see nothing at all in the Scripture, that requireth a 
belief that demoniacs were any other tiling but madmen. 

There is yet another fault in the discourses of some men ; which V 
also be numbered amongst the sorts of madness ; namely, that abUM 
words, whereof I have spoken belore in the fitlli cliapter, by the name 
absurdity. And that is, when men speili such words, as put together, havtt 
in thero no signilicalion at all ; hut are fallen upon by some, through mlft- 
underatanding of the words they have receiv»3, and repeat by tote; li^ 
others from intention to deceive by obscurity. And this is incident to ■"»"■ 
but those, that converse in questions of matters incomprehensible, o! 
schoolmen; or in questions of abstruse philosophy. The common sort ctf 
. men seldom speak msigniScantly, and are therefore by those other ^repou^ 
■ persons counted idiots. Eut to be assured their words are without ttn^ 
[ thing correspondent to them in the mmd, there would need some examplwj 
I Vhidi if any man require, let him take a schoolman in his hands and SM 
if he can translate any one chapter concerning any diflicult point, na Qu 
Trinity ; the Deity ; the nature of Christ ; lran5ubslaiitiation ; free-wiU, &c., 
into any of the mudern tongues, su as 10 make the s^tme intelligible ; or 
into any tolerable Latin, such as they were acquaimed witlial, Ihnt Uved 
when the Latin tongue was vulgar. What is the meaning of these wordsj 
"The first cause does not necessarily inflow anything into the secondj by- 
forcc of the essential subordination of the second causes, by which it may 
help it to work?" They are the translation of the title of the sixth chapter 
of Suarei' first book, "Of the concourse, motion, and help of God." 
When men write whole volumes of such stuff, are they not mad, or intend 
to make others so? And particularly, in the question of tranimbslanlialion ; 
where after certain words spoken ; they that say, the whitowji, round«eji, 
magaifude, quali^, cormptibili^, all which are incorporeal. Sec, go out of 
the wafer, into the body of our blessed Saviour, do they not m^e those 
'' nesses," "tudes," and "lies," to Iw so many spirits possessing his body! 
J-'or by spirits, they mean always things, that being incorporeal, lire never 
r/ieJess movable from one place to another. So Ihsit this kind Q[a\iaiKAiVj. 
TV rightly be numhered amongst the many sorts ot mnciness -, an* 5*.\ \.\; 
'■"- "—guided byclcaf ihonghls of their wQr\<lly last, ftagj tot\«a.i^ fej 
"■'■■■""■•■■- ' It lucid inte - '- ■■'■^'- J--"'*.--*-" 
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SUBJiiCTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Semrai Siii/itli of A'liffwlu/gr. 

" knowledge " two kinds; whereof one is "knowledg* of - 
f Ihe olher "knowledge o£ the consetjuence of one affirmatioa to 
"It" The former is mithing else but sense and memory, and is 
""rte knowledge ; " ai when we see a fact doing, or remembEr it done i 
s ig the knoaledpe required in a witness. ITie Intler is called r 
_je," and is " conditional ; " as when we know lhat,_ " if the figure 
K^ a circle, then any Etrweht line thron£;h the centre shall divide it 
'^ equal parts." And this is the knowledge required in a pliitosopher, 
trMBKJ, of him that pretends to reasoning. 

"tegjater of '* knowledge of fact" is called" history." Whereof there 
BEMts: one called "natural histoiy :" whicli is the history of sucli 
Weflecls of I^^ure, as have no dependence on man's " will ; " snchas 
faJUstode) of "metals," "plants, ' "animals," "regions," and the 
le Olher is " civil history ; " ivhieh is the history uf the voluntary 
men in commonwealths, 
tf^isters of science, are such " bouks " as conlaiii the "deinonsira- 
RiCri consequences of one alTirmation to another : and are comtuonly 
^'books of philosophy ; " whereof the sorts are many, according to 
iritf of the matter ; and may be divided in such nunner ai I hare 
' "'le following lahle (pp. 46, 47). 



CHAITEK X. 

Of Powir, ll'iir.'i. Dignity, Hoiwur, and Waiih:n.-ss. 

power iif a man,'" to lake it imiversallv, is his present means ; 
g wme luture apparent gooil ; and is either '• orij^inaL " ^ir '■.instr u. 

BtuTsl power," is the eminence of tlie faculties of body or mind ; as 
itdinary strength, form, prudence, arls, eloquence, liberality, nobility. 
^mental" are ih(«e powers, which acquired by these, or by fortune, 
Innit and instruments to acquire more 1 as riches, lepnlation, friends, 
tseeret working of God, i^ich men call good luck. For ihe nature 
*~r isin this point like to fame, increasing as it proceeds; or like 
"A of heavy bodies, which the further they go, make still ihe more 

\ greatest of human powers, is that whicii is compounded of the 
^~ ~' DKMt men, united by consent, in one person, natural or civil, that 
_ie of all their powers depending on his will ; such as is the power 
mawrweallh ; or depending on tlie uills of each particular ; such 
' power of a faciion or of divers faction? leagued. Therefore to have 
j. if power; to have friends, is power: for they are a.w»^!o3. 

tsjotned wi'di liberality, is power ■, beca.U!ft"i.^.YtQtMa:eflo.W«^a>. 
r; wfthout liberality, not so ; l)eca.>i&e \Ti Vlwa t»E.t*«^ *>s^«*- 
fflQWM men to envy, as a prey. J 
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lUpuUtiun oS power, is power : 
of those that need prolection. 

So is reputation of love of i 
llie same reason. 

Also, what quality soevei' maketh a man beloved, or feared of many 
the repulatioa ol~ such quality, is power ; because it is a means to have 
the assistance and service of many. 

Good success is power; because it maketh reputation of wisdom, oi 
good fortune ; which malces men either fear him, or rely on him. 

Affability of men already io power, is increase of power; because i' 
gnineth love. 

Reputation of prudence in the conduct of peace or war, i« power 
becauM to prudent men, we commit the government of ourselves, mori 
willingly than to olliers. 

Nobility is power, not in all places, but only in those commonweal ihs 
^ where it has privileges i for in such privileges, consisteih their power. 

Eloquence is power, because it is seeming prudence. 

Fotm is power; because being a promise of good, it recommendelh 
nto the favour ot women and strangers. 

es are small power ; because not eminent ; and therefore, 
acknowledged in any man ; nor are at all, but in a fen, and in them, but of 
a few things. For science is of lha.t nature, as none can undeRitand itto be, 
but BUch as in a good measure Imve attained it. 

Arts of public use, as fortihcatiun, making of engines, and other instnt- 

taeats of war ; because tbey confer to defence and victory, are power : and 

I though the true mother of Ihem be science, namely the inoihematics ; yet, 

(ijiecause they are brought into the light by the hand of the artificer, th^ 

he esteemed, the midwife passing wilii the vulgar for the mother, as his 

The " value," or "worth" of a man, is aa of all other things, his price; 
that is to say, so mach as would be given for the use of his power : — "' 
therefore is not absolute ; but a thing dependent on Ibe need and judgii 
of another. An able conductor of soldiers, is of great price in time a 
freaait, or imminent ; but in peace not so. A learned and uncorrupt 
— i^e, is much worth in time of peace ; but not su much in war. And. 
— other things, so in men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the 
. For let a man, as most men do, rate themselves at the highesr 
value Ihey can; yet theirtrue valueisnomore thanliis esteemed by oSiers, 

The manifestation of the value we set on one another, is that which is 
commonly called honouring, and dishononiing. To value a man at a high 
is-te, is to "honour" him; at a low rate, is to " dishonour " him. F — 
high, and low, in this case, is to bo understood by comparison to the n 
that each man setleth on liimsclf. 

The public worth of a man, which is the value set on him by the 
commonwealth, is that which men commonly call "dignity." And this 
value of him by the commonwealth, is understood, by offices of command, 
judicature, public employment ; or by namei arui titles, introduced for 
distinction of such value. 

To pray to another, for aid of any Icind, is " to honour ; " because aMgn 
e have an opinion he has power to help ; and the more diflicult the aid 
fe, the more is the honour. 

To obey, is to honour, because no man obeys them whom they think 
have no power to help, or hurt ihem. And consequently to disobey, ii to 
"dishonour," 

To give great gifts to a man. is to honour him ; because it is buying of 
fovfrclian, and acknowledging of power. To give 1i«k ^^*Si i" '" 
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zt ; because it is but alms, and signilies an opinion of the need of 
smnll helps. 

To be sedulous in prorrfoting another's cood, also to flitter, is to 
Honour ; as a sign Me seek his protection or aid. To neglecl, is to &=■ 

way or place lo another, in any commodity, is to honour ; being 
n of grealer power. To atrogate, is lo dishonour. 

To show any sign of love, or fear of another, is lo honour ; for bolh 10 
loiiei and to fear, is to value. To contemn, or less to love or fear than he 
otpEdsj'is lo dishonour ; for it is undervaluing. 

To praise, magnify, or call happy, is to honour ; because nothing but 
gaoAasss, poner, and felicity is valued. To revile, mock, or pity, is lo 
dishonour. 

To speak to aoDther with coniirleralion, lo appear before him with 
decency, and Iiumility, is to honour him ; as stgoB of fear 10 offend. To 
speak' Id him rashly, to do anylhiug before him obscenely, iJoveoly, 
impudently, is to dishonour. 

To lidieve, to trust, 10 rely on another, is to hononr him ; sign of opinion 
of his virtue and power. To dislmst, 01 not believe, is lo liiihonour. 

To hearken to a man's counsel, or discoiuse, of wltat kind soever, is to 
honour ; as a sign we think him wise, or eluquenl, or witiy. To sleep, or 
go forth, or talk the while, is to dishonour. 

To do those things 10 another, which he takes for signs of honour, or 
which the law or custom makes so, is to honour ; because in appiovitig Ihe 
honour done by others, he atknowledgelh Iha power which others 
acknowledge, 'i'o refuse to do them, is to dishonour. 

To agree wilh in opinion, is to honour ; as being a sign of approving his 
juilgment and wisdom. To dissent, is dishonour, and an upbraiding of 
error ; and if the dissent be in many thing?, of folly. 

To imitate, is to honour; for it is vehemently to approve. To imitate 
one's enemy, is lo dishonour. 

To honour those another honours, is to honour him ; as a sign of 
approbation of his judgment. To honouchis enemies, is to dishonour him. 

To employ in connael, or in actions of difSculty, is to honour ; as a sign 
of opinion of his wisdom, or other power. To deny employment in ihe 
same cases, lo tiiose that seek it, is to dishonour. 

All these ways of honouring, are natural; and al well within as witllOUt 
commonwealths. But m common wealths, where he, or they that have the 
aapreme anihorily, can make whatsoever Ihey please 10 stand for signs of 
honour, tliere be other honours. 

A sovereign doth honour a suhjecl, with whatsoever title, or office, 
or employment, or action, that he himself will have taken for a sign of his 
will to honour him. 

The king of Persia, honoured Klordecai, when he appointed he should be 
conducted through the streets in the king's garment, upon one of the king's 
horses, with a crown on his head, and a prince before him, pruclaiming, 
" Thus shall it be done lo him that Ihe king will honour." And yec 
another king of Persia, or ihe same another lime, to one that demanded 
for some great service, to wear one of Ihe king's robes, gave him leave so to 
do ; but with this addition, that he should wear it as the king's fool ; and 
then it was dishonour. So that of civil honour, the fountain is in the 
person of the commonwealth, and dependcih on the will of Ihe sovereign v 
and is therefore temporary, and called " civil honoMT -," ^w3&. **. '^'^gr 
tracy. ofiices, titles ; and in some places, coaU raifl. sw-VOftWroSi Yii6S»-_ 
and men hononr such as have them, as 'havTOg so -maivj i\^'i *A ^a;ia«» 
Mjjto common wealth r which favour is power. 



" Ilonouiable 
ent nnd sign of power. 
'And therefore to be honoured, loved, or feared of miui]', is hoDonrable ; 
P ailments of power. To be honoared of few Qr none, " disbonoutable." 
pominioQ and victory is bonourable ; beciuse acquired by power i and 
:ilililde, for need, or fear, is dishonourable. 

Good fortune, if lasdng, honourable ; as a sign of the favour of Gad. HI 
tuQ^ and losses, dishonourable. Riches ate honourable : for the^ ant 
wer. Poverty, dishonourable. Magnanimity, liberality, hope, couragi^ 
Mfidence, ate honourable ; far they proceed from the conscience of poWeh 
TsUhuiimity, parsimony, fear, diffidence, are dishonourable. 
iTimely resolution, or determination of what a man is to do, is honour^ 
" ; as being the contempt of small difficulties and dangers. And irresn- 
ri, dishonourable ; as a sign of.too much valuing of nttle inipedimentli 
le advantages : foe when a miin has weighed things as long as llie 

Krmits, and resolves not, the difference of weieht is but litllej and 
e if he resolve nol, he overvalues httle things, which is 
pillanimity, 
'11,aclfiias and speeches thit proceed, or seem to proceed, iroin mnch 
(Ce, science, disctction, or wit, are honourable ; for all tliese are 
Actions, ot words that proceed frotn error, ignonmce, or folly, 
ihsnourable. 

'Gra«ty, as far forth as it seems to proceed from a mind employed on 
'" 'hiog else. Is honourable ; because employment is a sign of power. 
"'t seem to ptoceed from a purpose to appear grave, it is dishonour' 
For the gravity of the former, is tike iha steadiness of a ship 
dtb metchandize J but of the latter, like the steadiness of a slup 
ted with sand, and other trash. 

conspicuous, ihfll is to say, to be known, tor wealth, office, gce^ 
or any eminent good, is honourable ; as a sign of the (lOwer ion 
: is conspicuous. On the contrary, obscurity is dishonourable, 
descended from conapicuous parents, is honourable ; because tivtf 
s easily atlain the aids and friends of tlieir aneestois. On the 
ary, to be descended from obscure parentage, is dishonourable, 
tions proceeding from Cijuity, joined with loss, are honourable; as 
of mannanimily : for magnanimity is a sign or power. On the coil' 
,ciafl, shifting, neglect of equity, is dishonourable, 
ivetousneas of great riches, and ambition of Qirax honours, are honour- 
; as signs of power to obtain them, Covetouaness, nnd amtrition, of 
guns or preferments, is dishonourable- 
'or does it alter the case of honour, whether an action, so it be great and 
It, and consequently a sign of much power, be just or unjust : [or 
honoar consisteth only in the opinion of power. Therefore the ancient 
heathen did notthink they dishonoured, but greatly honoured the gods, when 
ihey introduced them in tlieir poems, committing rapes, Ihefis,Bnd other great 
but unjust, or unclean acts : insomuch as nothing is so much celebrated in 
Jupiter, as his adulteries ; nurin Mercury, as his (muds and thefts: of whose 
praises, in a hymn of Homer, the greatest is this, that being bom in the 
morning, he had invented music at noon, and liefore night, stolen away the. 
cattle of Apollo from his herdsmen. 

Also amongst men, till there were constituted great commonwealths, it 

was thought no di^onour tu be a piiate, or a highway thief; but rather 

a lawful trade, nol only amongst the Greeks, but also amongst ail other 

nations, as is manifest by the histories of ancient time. And at this day, 

ihispsn of the world, private duels ate nnd alwo-ys w'lW 1« UonQiiiaa^ 

\igb valawful, tiUsuch trmeas there shall W b'-'tiour Qrianv:ijM*M 
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that reTuse, and ignominy far tbem that make the challenge. For duet; 
also are maoy times effects of courage ; and thegrfund of courage is alwayi 
strength or skill, which are power; though for the most part they be effeaa 
of rash speaking, and of the feaj- of dishohour, iii one or both the com- 
balants ; who engaged by rashness, are driven into the lists to avoid disgrace. 
Scntcheor.s, and coats of arms hereditary, where they liave any eminent 
pririleges, are honourable ; otherwise not : for thair power oinsisteth either 
m such privileges, or in riches, or some such thing as is equally honoured 
in other men. This kind of honour, comnionly called gentry, hath been 
derived from the ancient Germans. For there never was any such thing 
known, where the German customs were unknown. Nnr is it now any- 
where in use, where the Germans have ilot inhabited. The ancient Greek 
eommanclers, when they went to war, had their shields painted with 
sw^ devices as they pleased ; insomuch that an unpainted buckler was 
a sign of poverty, and of a common soldier; but they transmitted not 
the inheritance of them. The Romans transmitted Ihe marks of their 
femiiies : but Ihey were the ims^ee, not the devices of their ancestors. 
Amongst the people of Asia, Africa, and America, there is not, nor was 
ever, any such thing. The Germans only had that custom ; from whom it 
has been derived into England, France, Spain, and Italy, when in great 
nombeis they either aided the Romans, or mode their own conquests in 
these western parts of the world. 

For Germany, being anciently, as all other countries in their bi^iniuiigs, 
divided amongst an inSnite number of little kmls, or musters of fBnulie% 
ihat continually had wars one with another; those mastetH, or lords, Dtinci* 
pally to the end they might, when they were covered with arms, be known 
by their followers; and partly for ornament, both painted their armour, or 
iheir scutcheon, or coat, with the picture of some beast, or other thing, 
and also put some eminent and visible mark npon the crest of their helmets. 
And this ornament both of the arms, and crest, descended by inheritance 
lo their children ; to the eldest pure, and to the rest with some note of 
diversity, such as the old master, that is 10 Say in Dutch, the "Here-alt" 
thought fit. But when many such families, joined together, made a. greater 
monarchy, this duty of the Herealt, lo distinguish scutcheons, was mads ti 
private office apart. And the issue of the« lords is the great and ancient 
gentry ; which for the most part bear livuig creatures, noted for cnumgc 
and rapine ! or castles, battlements, bells, weapons, bara, pnlisaiioes, and 
olher notes of war ; nothing being then in honour but virtue military, 
.afterwards, not 'only kings, but papular commonwealths, gave divers 
manners of scutcheons, to such as went forth to Ihe war, or retiurned from 
it, for encouragement, or recompense to their service. All wliich. by an 
observing reader, may be found in such ancient histories, Greek and J^tin, 
lU make mention oi the German nation and mannci^ m their times. 

Titles of ' ' honour," such as are duke, count, marquis, and baron, are 
honourable ; as signi^ng Che value set upon them by the sovereign power 
of the commonwealth: which titles, were in old time titles of oflice and 
command, derived some from the Romans, some from the Germans and 
French : dukes, in Latin "duces," being generals in war : counts, "comites," 
such as bear the general company out of friendship, and were left to gav^tn 
and defend places conquered and pacified : marquises, " marchiones, were 
counts that governed the marches, or bounds of the empire. Which lillM 
of duke, count, and marquis, came into the empire abou-ltiie feaa •& Owu- 

"",e the Great, from the customs o( the German " ■osSi'tvi^^ ^«*.''«»m». 

._ to have been a title of the GauVa, atiA sigjv\&.ea s. e:ieM. ■tR's.\i\ ™f^^ 
J the Ai'ng's or prince's men, wbom t.\\ci em^Vo-jei "to- «»■" ;^>°'*"- ., ., 
' ; and seems lo be derived (rqm " to," \a " ^';' ^ 




i after 



n the language of ihe Gnuls, ihal " vir '' in Laun ; 
and " bato," so Ihat such men were calleil "Ijeronee,' 
s;" ani!, in Spanish, "varones," But he that would 



le a! tiiat subject. Iti 
e these offices of honour, by occasion of trouble, and for 
leasons of good nnd peaceable government, weie turned into rneie titles i 
serving for the most port, lo dislinguish the precedence, place, and order (rf 
subjects in Ihe commonwealth : and men were made dukes, counls, mar- 
quises, and baroQS of places, wherein the; had neither possession nor com- 
mand : and other titles also were devised to the same end. 

"Worthiness," is a thing ditTerent from the worth or value of a ninn; 
_ and also from his merit, or desert, and consistelh in a particular power, or 
ailily for that, whereof lie is said to be worthy ; which particular ability 
nsoally named "fitness," or "aptitude." 

For he is worthiest lo be a commander, to be a judge, or lo havo 
Jnxy other chai^, that is best fitted, with the qualities required to the well 

Buchaigini! of it ; and worthiest of riches, that has the qualities ~ 

' 'te for the well n^g of them ; any of which qualities being ab 
nevertheless be a worthy man, and valuable forsomelhing else 
A may be worthy of riches, ofSce, and employment, and neverlheles* 
n plead no right to have it before another; and therefore cannot be said 
merit or deserve it. For merit presupposelh a right, and that the 
Reserved is due by promise : of Hhich 1 shall s-iy more hereafter, w'. 
■ II speak of contract:. 
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lalnte another. 



il here decency of behaviour ; as bow one should 
a man should wash bis month, or pick his teeth 
uch other points of the " small morals ; " but those 

?ualilies of mankind that concern their living together in peace and unity. 
'o which end we -ire I'l roii&idcr that the felicity of thisjife conslsteth not 
in the repose of a mind sa^iified. For there is no such fims ttltimns, 
utmost aim, nor snwwiim hmiiBi, greatest good, as Is spoken of in the 
books of the old moral jiliilosophers. Nor can a man any more live, whose 
desires are at an end, than he whose senses and im^inations are at a stand. 
Felicity is a coniimial prt^ress of the desire, from one object to another,, 
the attaining of Ihe former being stilt but the way to the latter. The cause 
whereof is that the object of man's desire is not to enjoy once only, and 
I for one instant of time, but to assure for ever Ihe way of his future desire. 
E And therefore the voluntary actions and inclinations of all men, tend not 
3nty lo the procuring, but also to the assuring of a contented life ; ani 
iifier only in the way which ariseth partly from the diversity of passions ii 
Jivcrs men ; and partly from the difference of the knowledge or opinio 
:h one has of the causes which produce the effect desired, 
b that IB Ihe 5r^ place, I put for a general incMnaltan ot aW Tnanliuv 
-petaaland restless desire o£ power after power, l.Vi« ccBse'ii orily 
cA And [he causa of this is rot always that a (Qan l»ope» toi ■■ ™ 
P ^-^ '^•^'Sbt than he has ah^ady attamcd to, oi ft^l V c»™«* 
W*"'ti a moderate po]yer; bjit because he caTinot M**«a 
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welt, wliich he hath presimt, without the accjutsilion of mnre. 
And Irom hence it is [hat kings, whose po^ve^ is greatest, turn their 
cndeftvourii to the assuring it at home by laws, or abroad hf wars ; nnd when 
that is done, there succeedeili n new desire ; in some, of fame from new 
eonquest j in olhcn, of easeand sensual pleasure; in other.-, of admiration, 
VfC l>c»iig flattered fur excellence in some art, or other ability of the mind. 
Competition of riches, honour, command, or other power, inclineth to 
contentiooi enmity, and war ; because the wa; of one competitor, to the 
attaining of his desire, is to kill, subilue, supplant, or repel the other. 
nirlicularty, competition of praise, inctineth to a leveience of antiquity. 
.For men contend wiili the livhig, not with the dend ; to these asonbina 
more than due, that Ibey may obscure the glory of the other. 

Sesire of ease, and sensual delight, disposetli men to obey a common 
power, because bj such desites a man doth abandon the protection that 
might be hoped lor from his own iudustry and labour. Fear of death, and 
wounds, disposelh to the same, and for the same reason. On the conltarj-, 
needy men, and hardy, not contented with their present condition, as also 
all men that are ambitious of military command, ore inclined to continue 
the causes of war ; and to ^tir Up trouble and sedition, for there is no 
honour military but by war, nor any such hope to mend sn ill game, as 
tqi causing a new shtifHe. 
Desire of knowledge, a 
powd for such desire, 
proteclioQ from some oiher power than their own. 

X)esire of praise, disposelh to laudable actions, such aspteaEe them whose 
judgment they value ; for of those men whom we contemn, we contemn 
also the praises. Desire of fame after death does [he same. And though 
after death, there be no sense of the praise given us on earlh, as being joys, 
Dial ore either swallowed up in the unspeakable joys of Heaven, or 
extinguished in the extreme torments of hell : yet is not sach fame Vain ; 
because men have a present delight therein, from the Bsresight of it, and of 
the benefit that may redound thereby to their posterity : which though (hey 
now see not, yet they imagine ; and anything that is pleasure to tiie sense, 
ibe same also is pleasure in the imagination. 

To have received from one, lo whom we think ourselves equal, greater 
benefits than there is hope to requite, disposelh to counterfeit love; but 
really secret hatred ; and puis a man into the estate of a desperate debtor, 
Ihat in declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly wishes him there, where he 

Sh[ never see him more. For benefils oblige, and obrLga[ion is thraldom [ 
noreqnitable obligation perpetual thraldom ; which is to one's equal, 
hateful. But to have received benefits from one, whom we acknowledge 
for nipeiior, inclines to love ; because the obligation is no new depression : 
«nd dieerful aeccplation, which men call "gratitude," is such an honour 
'done to the obliger, as is taken generally for retribution. Also to receive 
benefila, though from an equal, or inferior, as long as [here is hope of re- 
quital, disposeth to love : lor In the intention of the receiver, the obligation 
n of tid and service mutual ; from whence proceedelh an emulation of who 
dlall exceed in benefiting ; the c ' ' 

poMible i wherein the victor is pli 
KviSDgcd by confessing it, 

To have done more hurt to a ma 
indineth the doer to h.ile the bufTere 
Siveneu ! both which are hateful, 
sposeth a 



IQer way by which, a e 



1 i-^Vt 



OF MAN. 

,. )t iliitnut theit own subllely, are, in tumult and sedition, 1w(H^ 

il few vlcw^, thnn they that suppose themselves wise, m crafty. For 
rn h> consult, die other, fearing to be cireumvenled, to strike first. 
K Mditlnn, mea beii^ always in the precinct; of battle, to hold 
icr, and ase all mivant^es of force, is a better stratagem, than any 
i |in>ce«d ftoin subtlety of wit. 

noiious men, !>uch as without being conscious to themselves o 
iffldencf, delight in supposine themselses gallant men, are inclined 
a wwntition ; but not lo attempt ; liecause when danger or difficult] 
.jn, lliey look for nothing but to have ibeir insafficiency dii^overed. 
Fnihl-JtlafloKs men, such as estimate llieir sufficiency by the fiatteirCif 

iwi, or ihoftiftune of some precedent action, without assured gr-—* 

t Awn the true kaowledge of themselves, arc inclined to 
^. HEJ and In the approach of danger, or difficulty, to retire if th^" 
I hwatue not seeing; the way of safely, they will rather hazard ihdr 
ur, which may be salved with an excuse ; than .iheir lives, for which 
jvt tl HlBicient, 
Mftl that have a stroug opinion of tlieir own wisdom i 

ent, are disposed to ambitinn. Because without public employ- 
council or magistracy, the honour of their wisdom is lost, Aad 
I eloquent speakers are inclined to ambition ; for eloquence seemeth 

1, both to themselves and others. 

Frntillanimity disposcth men to irresolution, and consequently tc 
■iBUioDS, and fittest opportunities of action. For after men liave 
pliberation till the time of aciion approach, if it be not then manifest «4lAt 
It to be done, it is a sign, the difference of motives, the one way al4 
*ier, are not great : therefore not to resolve the >, is to lose US 
n by weighing of trifles ; which is pusillanimity, 
jity, tliough in poor men a virtue, miltetli a mnn unapt to acbieve 
lions OS rcrjuire the strength of many men at once : for it weakeneth 
Bficavour, which is to be nourished and kept in vigour by reward. 
Ke, with flattery, disposeih men to confide in them tlul have it; 
■^former is seeming wisdom, the latter seeming kindness. Add 
ary repulation, and it disposeth men to adhere, and sobjecl 
a those men that have them. The two former having given 
n against danger from him ; the latter gives them camjpn 
!r from others. 

science, that is, ignorance of canses, disposeih, or raUwr 
R man to rely on the advice and authority of others. For oU 
he truth concerns, if they rely not on their own, must rely on 
if sonic other, whom they think wiser than themselves, and see 

d deceive them. 

)f the signification of words, which i^ want of understanding, 

in to take on trust, not only the truth they know not ; bnt also 

(I which is more, the nonsense of them they trust : for neither 

I without a perfect understanding of words, be 

F fSom the some it proceedeth, that men give different 

( thing, from the difference of their own passions ; as ihey that 
ft ]:^vilte opinion, call it opinion ; but they that mislike it, heresy 
^*--iy signifies no more thnn private opinion ; but has only i 
w olcholer. 

nwalsoiC proeeedeth, that men cannot AiaWngavsVi^ '"i*'™ 
If underatsnding, between one actioi - . — 

'^aiuliilude ; as for example, betwi 
n killing Ciitaliii.', .LH't v'l'-- '" 
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t Idliiiig Cxsar; and therefore are disposed to take for Ibe oetion 
pie, Chat which is a moltitude of actions done by a. mullltude nf 
1 perhaps by the peiauflsion of one, 

ce of the causes, and original constitutian of right, equity, Imv, 
; disposeth a mxn to make custom Euid example the rule of hi' 
1 such manner, as tn think that unjust which it hath been the 
to punish ; and that just, of the impunity and approbation whereof 
1 produce an example, or, as the lawyers which only use this fiiUe 
; of justice barbarously call it, a precedent ; like tittle children, that 
Itare no other rule of good and evil manners, but the correction they leceive 
ftraa their paiEnCs and masters ; save that children are conslant to their 
ttAe, whereas, men are not so; because grown old, and stubborn, they 
^peal from custom lo reason, and from reason to custom, as it serves iheic 
Iniii ; receding from custom when their interest requires it, nnd setting 
liianselvEs against reason, as oil as reason is against them ; wliich is the 
«Mite, that the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually di.-. puled, txiili 
byfhe ptn and the swotd; whereas the doctrine of line^, and liijan-s, is noi 
w>; because men care not, in-thaC subject, what be truth, as a iliing tlsi 
cnsses no man's ambition, profit or lust. Foe I dowbC not, but if it had 
beoi a thing contrary to any nan's right of dominion, or to the interest of 
aien that have durajnion, " that the three angles of a triangle, should be 
c^Dal to two angles of a square ; " that doctrine should have been, if not 
disputed, yet by the burning of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as 
lie whom it concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, oisposeth men to attribute all events to 
the tsuses immediate, and instrumental ; for these are all the causes 
Biey perceive. And hence it comes to pass, that in all places, men 
(hat »re grieved with payments to the public, discharge their anger upon 
(he pttbbcans, that is to say, farmers, colJeclors, and otiier officers oF the 
public revenue ; and adhere lu such as find fault with the public govern- 
ment; and thereby, when they have eni^aged themselves beyond hope of 
jnslificalion, fall also upon the supreme authority, for fear of punishment, or 
ihlme of receiving pardon. 

Ignorance of natural causes, disposeth a man to credulity, so as lo be< 
Keve many times impos^bilities: for such know nothing to the cOQtraiy, 
Int that Ihey may be true ; beiog uoable Co detect the impossibility. And 
cradality, because men like Co be hearkened unio in company, disposeth 
ftem to lying: so that ignorance itself wiihout malice, is able to make n 
TDm1>°Cl> >o believe lies, and tell them; and sometimes also to invent 
Otem. 

Anxiety for the future time, disposeth men to inquire into the causes of 
things : because the knowledge of them miketh men the better able lo 
Older the present to their best advantage. 

Cniiosity, or love of the knowledge of causes, draws a man from the con- 
(idention of the effect, to seek ihecause; and again, thecauseof that cause; 
till of necessity he must come to thisthougbtatlast, that there is some cause, 
wlUTeof there is no former canse, but is eternal ; which is it men call God. 
Sft that it is impossible to make any profound inquiry into nalural.canses, with- 
out bring inclined thereby to believe there is one God eternal; though Ihey 
iannoChaveany idea of Him in their mind, answerable to His nature. Foril<t 
a man thai is bom blind, heating men talk of warming themselves by die Gie, 
and being brought to warm himself by the same, may easily conceive, and 
■sure himself, there is somewhat there, which men call " fire," and is (Ik. 
of the kest he feels; but cannot imagine viWiS.a'V^e-, ™i^VCTt«!>. 
"t'm his mind, such as they have thai see 'W.'. S0!l^sQVJftle.■*sWa 
this world, and Iheir adnttrableordet,aT(iaLwm5i-3 tQVLCevit"CaE.xc"e.». | 



Kof IhingB, 



hath Ihc power to do them much j;Dod or harm, arc indiiied to suppoM^ 
and feign unto themselves, several liinds of powers invisible ; and to !'' "" 
in awe al their own imaginations ; and in lime of distress lo invoke tt 
ns slfo in tlie time of an expected good success, to give tliem ihonks ; i 
ing \iie creitures of their own fnncy, their gods. By which means it 
_ComeIopB5s, that from the innumerable vnriely of fancy, roenlave created 
It the world innumerable sorts of gods. And this feat of things invisibly 
le nalura.1 seed of thai, which every one in himself calleth religion ; and 
k them that worship, or fciat that power ulhetwise than they di 

And Ihis seed of religion, having been observed by many : some of lUoae 
ihnl have obaervEd il, liave been inclined thereby to nourish, dres^ and ' 
form it into laws ; and to add to it oF their own invenlion, any opi" 
the causes of future events, by which they thought they should be bi 
to govern olher^ and ni&ke unto themselves the greatest use oT tbtir 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of KiHsi^ii. 

.ING there are no signs, nor fruit of " religion,'' but in man only ; there 
D cause to doubi, but that the seed of " religion " is also only in man ; and 
iistelh in some peculiar quality, or at least in some eminent d^ree 
eoF, not to be found in any otlier living 
first, it is pe culiat tu the nature of i 
qf [he events thev s ee, some m orp. some [t^^- bill all 



idly, upon the stL'ht of anvUiini; lha| halh n Winninj ; , Inlhinl j also 



pon the s'ljht of any 



-t h a .. 






laUi w than s ij u u e j ui tare r. 

Thirdly, whereas there is no other felicily of beasts, but the enjoying ol 

Ilieir qaolidian food, ease, and lasts ; as having little oi no foresight of the 

time to come, for want of observation, and memory of the order, con; 

quence, and dependence of the things they see ; man obe^rvelh hnw o 

\ fyr-nl lijth TipBTi prpHt^rpH by anplhir : and rempmbfrpfh in Ihfm niilii 

Tunrf and rni^ggq^ji'nff ; and \iben he camiot atsure himself of the ti 

t" ' causes of things, (for the causes of gootl and evil fortune for ihe most p: 

) are invisible.) he supposes cnuses of them, either such as his own fancy ■ 

J fu^esteth ; or trusieth the authority of other men. such as he thinks to he 

I his friends, and wiser than liimseir. 

^ The two firfl make anxiety. For being assured that there be c 
all things that have arrived hitherto, or shall arrive hereafter, ii 
possible for a man, who continually endeavoureth to secure himself against 
the evil he fears, and procnre the good he desireth, not lobe in a perpetual 
solicitude of the time to come ; so that every man, espe!a«Uv *«« Am ar 
orer-provident, are in a stale like to that o( ytomW^icus. ¥ot 
Jiomeeheus, which, inlerpreled, IS "the prudent r 
■jB^ Caiscasvs, a place of large prospe " 
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devouied in ilie day, as much as was repsited in t)ie night : sn that mnn, 
wfaich looks too far before him in llie care of fulure time, halh his heart all 
the day long gnawed on by (ear of death, poverty, or other calamily, snd 
has no repose, nor pause of liis anxiely, but in sleep. 

■Ilia perpetual fear, alwayn accompanying mnnjcind b tiie ignorance of 
ciliue$, as it were in the dark, must needs havefor object something. And 
llletefore when tfaere ii nothing to be seen, there is nothing to accuse, either 
of llieir good or eril fortune, but some " power," or ageut "invisible," in 
wbich sense pcrliaps it was, that some of the old poets said, that the gods 
were at first crealed by human fear : which spoten of the gods, that is to 
CMTi of Ibe many gods of the Gentiles, is very true. But the acknowledging 
Oi one God, eternal, infinite, and otnnipoleni, may more easily be derived, 
Aon the desire men have to know llie causes of natural bodies, and their 
■|ie*eral virtues and operations, than from the fear of what was to befall 
(besi in time to come. For he that from any effect he seetli come to pass, 
jJUi^ reason to the next and immediate cause thereof, and from tbeuce to 
fbe CBUEB tS that cause, and plunge himself profoundly in the pursuit of 
HHises, shall at last come to this, that there must be, as even the heathen 
phibKophers confessed, one tirst mover ; that is, a Rrst and an eternal 
cause of nil things, which is that which men mean by the name of God, and 
•11 this without thought of their fortune ; the solicitude whereof boih in- 
clines to fear, and hinders Ihcmfrora thesearch of the causes of other things, 
imd thereby gives occasion of feigning of as many gods as there be men that 
£:igD them. 

And for the matter or substance of the in^-isible agents so fancied, they 
ooutd not by natural cogitation fall upon any other conceit, but that it was 
the same with that of the soul of man ; and that the soul of man was of 
itie same substance with that which appearelh in a dream to one that 

£epiilh ; or ill n looking-ghiss, to one that is awoke ; which, men not 
DWiltg that sucli apparitions are nothing else' htit creatures of the foni^, 
itiilik to be real ami external substances, and therefore call them ghosts: as 
the Lalins called them imagines and umbra:, and thought them spirits, that 
it^ thin aerial bodies, and ihosE invisible .-agents which they feared to be like 
them, save that they appear and vanish when they please. But the 
Jjpioion that such spirits were incorporeal, or immaterial, could never enter 
iato the mind of any man by nature; because, though men may pat 
-, logethet words of conlradictoiy signilication, as "spirit," and "incor- 
fAnal," yet they can never have the imagination of anything answering to 
them: and therefore, men lliat by their own meditation arrive to the 
^^ttkBDwted^ent ot one infniite, omnipolent. and eternal God, chose 
' Mlhcr lo confest He is incomprehensible, and above their understanding, ' 
'Iwn Id define His nature bv "spirit incorporenl," and then confess their 
dcGnHron lo be unintelligible ; or, if Ihey give Him such a tide, it is not 
"dogcnalically " with intention lo make the divine nature understood ; but 
"' piuLisly," to honour him with attributes, of sigiuficaiions as remote as 
Ctmr can from the grossness of bodies visible. 

Then for the way by which they think these invisible ageuts wroiight 
their elTecIs ; that is to fvay, what immediate causes they used, in bringing 
Ihuigs tu pn5s, men that ki . i . . .... ,. .. . . i . ., .i._. 

I all men, have 



loBgeSSTV. bill by observing and 
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. the Pompeian faction for ifanrwar in AlHci, snother Sci[uo i 
aihevs have done in divtra oihcr occasions since. In like moanec tbey 

iribute their fonune ta a standcr-by, lo a lucky or unlucky pUee, to vroids; 

oketi, especially if the lume of GmI be aiDongsl them ; as cliarming and 

injuiing, ihe-lilurgy of wilchea ; inasmuch as to l>elieve, they have panel 

Inm s. Btone iala bread, bread into a mau, or anything into aiiythinp 

Thirdly, for the morah'ip which naturally men exhibit to poweis invunble., 
an be no other, but such expressions of their reverence, as thejr woijd 
towards men ; gifts, petitions, thanks, suhmission of body, con»denits 
addresses, sober behaviour, premi-ditated wurds, swearing, that is, Hfiuilng 
one another of their promises, by invokhig them, iteyond that reaioll 
su^cslelh nothing; but leaves them cither lo rest there; or for further 
ceremonies, to rely on those they beheve lo be wiser than themselves. 

Lastly, concerning how these invisible powers declare lo men the thil^ 
which ^all hereafter come to pass, especially concerning their good or — ■"' 
fortune in general, or good or ill success in any particular undei'taking, i 
ate naturally at a stand ; save that using to conjecture of the time to co 
by Ihe time past, tiiey are very apt, not only to take casual tilings, after 
or (wo encounters, for prognostics of the lilce encounter ever afier, bat 
to believe the like prognostics from other men, of whom they have t 
conceived a gnod opinion. 

And in these four things, opinion of ghnsls, ignorance of second cau 
devotion towards what men fear, and taking of things casual for prognos-) 
lies, consistefh the natural seed of "religion;" which by reason of the 
different fancies, judgments, and passions of several men, hath grown up 
into ceremonies so different, that those whicli arc used by one man, are '""* 
Ihe mcur part ridiculous to another. 

For these seeds have received culture from two sorts of men. One s 
Iiavc been they that have nourished and ordered them, accotilliig to lii 
own invention. The other liave doni: it, by God's comm-indment » 
•i irection : but both sons have done it, witii a purpose to moke those lacD 
that relied on them, the more apt to obedience, laws, peace, charily, and Cti^ 
society. So thai ihe rehgion o( ihe former soil is a part of human pnlitit 
and teacheth part of the duty which earthly kni^ require of tiieir subjeA 
And the rehgion of tlie lailei son is divine politics ; and contained 
precepts to those that have yielded ihemselvei subjects in the kingdom ot 
Clod. Of the former !iirt were all the futmders of commonwealths, and '' 
lawgivers of the Gentiles : of the latter sort, were Abraham, Moses, 
our blessed Saviour j by whom have been derived unto as tha laws til 
kmgdom of Gild. 

And for that part of religion, which conslsteth in opinions concer 
the nature of powers invisible, there is almost nothing that has a n 
that has not been esteemed amOngst the Gentiles, in one place or ano 
a god, or devil ; or by Iheir pixels feigned to be inanimated, inhabited, or 
possessed by some spirit or other. 

The unformed matler of file World, was a god by llie name of Chaos. 

The heaven, the ocean, the plmcls, the fire, the enttli, Ihe winds, » 
so many gods. 

Men, women, a bird, a crocodile, a calf, a dog, a snake, an ooioi., _ 
led;, were deified. Besides that, Ihey filled almost alt places with spirits 
called " demons ; " the plains, with Pan and Panises, or Satyrs; the wuoda, 
with Fauna, and Nymphs ; the sea. with Tutooa. and other Nymphs 
every liver wid fountain, with a ghost of his name, and wiih Nymph* 
every house with its" Lares," or familiars; every man with his "GcmuBj' 
heJ) n-it)> ghoit', and spirinial officers, as Char-in.Ci'rbernsittnd theFutiet 
and in ihe night-time, all places with "larvie," " ^etnuies," ^loito t*. tas 
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nd a. whole kln^ont of fairies and bugbears. They have also 
ity, and built temples to mere accideiits and qaaliCieS ; such 
light, day, peace, concord, love, contentian, virtue, honour, 
. Tiut, fever, ind the like ; vhich when Ihey prayed for, or against, 
fluty prayed to, ai if there were ghcutE of those name; hanging over their 
besulLs, and letting fall, or witUholdiog that good or evil, for or againsi 
which they prayed. They invoked also Iheir own vjic, by the name ol 
Khjea j iheir own ignorance, hy Ihe name of Fortune ; their own lusts by 
^ name of Cupid ; their own tagc, by the nacne of Furies ; their own 
Bdry memher^ tiy (he imnie or Priapns ; and attributed their pollutions to 
iDcobi and Succnbic i insomuch as there was nothing, which a poet coold 
nUfoducens a person in liis poem, which (hey did notmalte either a "god," 
aa!* devil." 

The same authors of the religion of the Gentiles, olMctvitig the second 
ipoond for religion, which is men's ignorance of causes ; and thereby their 
lUjAa^s to attribute their fortune to cause?, on which there was no dcpnd- 
■acf M. all ajipareiil, toot occasion toobtrude on their ignorance, utslead of 
tmitid causes, a hind of second and ministerial ^ods ; ascribing iLe cause 
i|tf fecundity to Venus -, the cause of arts, to ApoUo ; of subtlety and crafi, 
'MMercuryi of tempests and stotms, to .Eolus; andof other etfects, toother 
'gjd< ; insomuch as there Wiis amongst the heathen almost as great variety 
i.of £od> as of business. 

Sad to the woraliip, which naturallymen conceived fit to be used towards 
'tl|cilSods, namely, oblations, prayers, thanks, and the rest formerly named ; 
jtqesltme legislators or the Gentiles have added their images, both in pic- 
Vllfe and sculpture; that the more ignorant sort, that is to say, tiie most 
MWl ta genernlity of the people, tliinking the gods for whose representatioQ 
'4n(^ vne made, were really included, and as it were housed within them. 
,.iili0it io oiutih tlic ratfx. stand iit fear of tliein : and endowed them with 
IbwUi and houses, and ofEcer;, and revenues, set npart from all other 
bOBUn. uses ; that is, consecrated, anJ made holy to those their idols ; as 
avcniSi groves, woods, mountains, and whole islands; and have attrihnted 
lotheni, not only the shapes, same of men, some of beasts, some of monsters; 
'.tint also tlie faculties and passions of men and beasts: as sense, speecbi 
)W3E^ lust, generation, aud this not only by mixing one with anotherj I — 
^-^ -^ate the kind of gods, but also hy mixing with men and wouien, J 
t nun^rel gods, and but inmates of heaven, as Bacchus, Hercules, ap 
ra; betides anger, revenge, and other passions, of living creatures, a, 
tractions proceeding from them, as fraud, theft, adultery, sodomy, anda^ 
vice that may be taken for an elTect of [rawer, or a cause of pleas'—-" *' 
allsodi vices, as amongst men are talicn to be ngamst kw, ra 
)^inst honour. 

l.astly, to the progtmstics of time to come ; which are naturally but « 
JECtaees upon experience of time post; and supematur.tlly, divine I 
'fdation ; the same authors of the religion of the Geatiles, partly upon p" 
lended experience, partly upon pretended revelation, have added ii 
inetableoliicr superstitious ways of divination; and made men believe 
dKndd find llieir fortunes, sometimes in the ambiguous or senseless ans' 
OEllle pliests at Delphi, Delos, Ammon, and other famous oracles ; w 
onswEn were made ambiguous by design, to oivn the event both ways ; oi 
dwildi by the intoxicating vapom' of the ])lace, wiiich is very frequent il 
tu^thnrons caverns ; sometimes in the leaves of the Sybils ; of whose pro- 
t^edes, like those perhaps of Nostradomtls (lor the fragments now extant 
(ecm to be the invention of later times), there were some books in reputa- 
tion in the time of the Roman Republic: sometimes in the insignificant 
of madmen, supposed to be possessed with a. divine sgitit^ «hk.V. 
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n Ihey culled enlhusiasm^ nnd tbesckinds or foretellingevetl _ .. 
r accuunted theoinancjr, or prophecy ; Bomeiimes in the aspect of the Stan t 
their nulivity ; which was called horoscopy, and esteemed a. patl 
judiciary astrology : sometimes in their ovin hopes and Tears, coll 
ihiiinam3.ticy, ur pte'age : sometimes in the prediction of witches, tliet pi 
tended conference with the dead ; which iscalled necromancy, conjurinE, al 



L catua! flight or feeding ofbinJa ; called augury : 

^riliced beast; which was " aruspicina : " sometimes in 
les in croaking of ravens, or chattering of birds : someLimee in ll 
I Jineamenis of the face; which was callcii metoposcopj ; or by palmislTy 
(the lines of the hand; in casual words, called *'oinina;" sometimes 
r unusual acddenls ; as eclipses, comets, rare meteors, em 
I quakes, inundations, uncoaili births, and the like, which they called "p 
1 tenia," and " oslenta," because they thought them to portend or foretrno 
— le^reat calamity lo come ; sometimes, in njere lottery, as cross OBd pil 
nling holes in a sieve ; dipping of verses in Homer, and Virgil ; and iq 
I numerable other such vain conceits. So ea^y are men lo be drawn K 
k Iwlieve anything, from such men as have gotten credit wllh them ; and c 
' With gentleness and deiterity take hold of their fear ai 
And tha iefare the first founders and ie|pslatora 
•""^ni! '^° ''■""'il-ii "'hn'- ""'''= "T g only to keep the people 



lie thought to liroceed JtsRi-iheirTiwn Sx 

ir other spirit ; or else l hat Ihey themselv 
^ than mere mortals, that their law9 might the \ 

n Pompiliua pretended to receive ihe cerer _ 

{.□mans, from the nymph Kgeiia : and the £rst king and founds i 

I the kingdom of Peru, pretended himself and his wife lo be the children i 

I the Sun ; and Malioraet, lo set up his tiew religion, pretended to have eo 

I (erences with the Holy Ghost, in form of a dove. Secondly, thtiv have, lis 

I n care to make it believed, that th e same t hings wtre disple as'rp *" " 

t. Boas wTiich were lor bidden by the litws.' — THlrdTy, to prescribe ceiemonic 

L supplications, sacrihces, and testivalE, by which they were to believe, th 

I enger of the gods might be appeased ; snil that ill success in war, great col 

'agions of sickness, earthquakes, and each man's private misery, came fron 

lie anger of the gods, and their anger from the n^Iect oF their w 

r the forg:elting or mistaking some point of the ceremonies re 

I And though amongst Ihe ancient Romaiis, men were not forbidden 1 

■ That which in the poets is wriltEn of the pains and pleasures after th 
• ■which divers of great authority and gravity in that slate have i 

■ harangues openly derided ; yet that belief was always more cherishe 

se. and surh nlhar insljliilinng. Ihpy nhininpi! in 



[ elie but bread lo keep them from discontent, .. 
[ lion against the stale. And therefore the Romans, thai had conquered tiM 
I giealeat part of ihe then known world, made no scruple of tolerating ar 
• lision whatsoever in the city of Rome ilself ; unless it had something 
llial could not consist with tlitir civil goveinroent ; nor do we rerd th 
prdigioa was lh(K fothitlden, but that of the Jews; who, being tlui 



rwBi 



peonliar kingdom ot Goil, Ihoi^ht it unkwrul to acknowledge subjection 
lo lui)- mortal liing or slale whatsoever. And thus you see how the religion 
of the Gentiles «-as part of their policy. 

Bal where God Himself, by Bupematural tei-elBlion, planted Tcligion; 
lliere He also made Id Himself a pecaliar Icingdoni ; and gave laws not only 
of bdiariour towards Himself, but also towards one another ; and lliereby 
in liie kingdom of God, tlie policy, and laws civil, are a part of religion ; 
and Ilierefore the distinclion of temporal and spiritual dominniion, haili 
tbere no place. It is true that God is king of all the eartli ; yet may He be 
king of a pecuiiar and chosen naiion. For ihere is no more incongruity 
ihcrcin, ihan tli.-it he that hath the general command of the nhole army, 
should have withal a peculiar r^ment, or company of his own. God is 
ki ng o f all t he earth b;r His power ; hut of His chosen people He is king by 
covenaJlt^ lint t" — '- ■- — i- -■ "-- i.--.-- r ,._j ,. .i- l-.. 



From the piopagniion of religion, it is not hard to understand the causes 
of lllc resolution of the same into its lirit seeds, or principles ; which are 
only an opinion of a deity, and powers invisible and supernatural ; that 
ein never lie so abolished out of human nature, but that new religions niBy 
again lie made to spdag out of them, by the culture of such men as for 
such purpose are in reputation. 

For seeing all formed religion, is founded at first upon tiie faith whidi 
a muititode hath in some one person, whom they believe not only to 1« a 
mlae nuin, and to labour to procure their happiness, but also to be s holy 
man, to whom God Himself vouchsafeth to declare His will supemnturally ; 
it followelh nece.'Sarily, when they that have the government of religion, 
^all come to have either the wisdom of those men, their sincerity, oi their 
love suspected ; or when lliey shall be unable to show any probable token 
of divine revelation; that the religiun which they desire lo uphold, mn>C 
be 5Ui])ected likewise ; and, wilhuul the fear of the civil sword, conlrs- 
dieted and rejecleil, 

'I'hat which taketh away the nrpulation of wisdom, in him that formeth 

a, teligpim, or addeth to it when it is already formed, is the enjoining of n 

belief of cunlradictoiies ; for both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly 

be true; and therefore to enjoin the belief of them, is an argument of 

igDOiBnce ; which detects the author in that ; and discredits him in ail 

Ulines else he shall propound as from revelation supernatural ; uhich 

iCTclalion a man may Indeed have of many things above, but of nothing 

a^ittst natural reason. 

., fbat which taketh away the reputation of sincerity, is the doinf; or saying 

{ ofsiich things, OS appear to be signs, that what they retjuire other men lo 

iVniieveis not believed by themselves ; all which doings or sayinga nre 

1 ilit'tcftHc c.illeJ scandalous, because they be stumblinjj-blocks, that make 

' '' II the way of religion; as injustice, cruelty, profaneiiess, 

' luxury. For who eon believe that he that doth ordinarily 

! l-iioceed from any of these roots, believeth there is any such 

L io be feared, as lie nffrighteth other men willlal for lesser 

TIml (> Inch taketh away the reputation of love, is the being delected of 
(tdcale ends ; as when the belief they require of others, condnceih orfcemelh 
(ii coliduce to the acquiring of dinoinion, riches, dignity, or secure pleasure, 
latbewselvesoiily, or sf.Fcially. For that which men reap benefit by to 
-f, they an; thoueht t.t lio for their own sokes, and not for love of 



r of Jivioe calling, cnn be n 



■ otiier than the operaiinn of miracles ; or true prophecy, which also is 
n nuracie ; or extraordinary felidty. And UiereTore, to thax points of re- 
ligion, wliich hLive been received from Ihem that did such miracles ; those 
tlwt are added by such as approve not their calling by some mintde, 
obtain no greater iielief than wliat the custom and laws of the plscCi, iii 
which Ihcy be educated, have wrought imo them. For as in natural things, 
men of judgment require namral signs and arguments ; <o in sapematucal 
things they require signs supernatural, nliich are miracles, befbcB tlu? 

I J conseni inwardly, and from their hearts. 

« All which causes of ihe weakening of men's faith, do manifestly appear 
in the examples following. First, we have ihe example of Ihe children of 
Israel ; vi\io when Moses, that had approved his calUag to them by 
toiracles, and by the happy conduct of them out of Egypt, was absent bat 
forty days, ravolted from the worship of the true God, recommended 
to Ihem by him ; and setting up (Exod. iixiii. i, 2) a golden calf foi llldr 
god, relapsed into the idolatry of the Egyptians ; from wliom they had been ' 
so lately delivered. And again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and that 
geueratiou wliich had seen the great works of God in Israel (Judges ii. 11] 
were dead ; another generation arose, and served Baal. So that miracles 
foiling faith also failed. 

Again, when the sons of Samuel (r Sam, viii. 3) being constituted by their 
father judges in Bersabee, received bribes, and judged unjustly, the people 
of Israel refiised any more to have God to be their king, in other manner 
than He wa5 king of other people ; and tlieiefore cried out to Samnel, It 
choose them a king after the manner of the nations. So tbat justice failing 
faith also fuled : insomuch, as they deposed their God from reigning ove: 

And whereas in the planiing of Christian religion, the oracles ceased in 
all parts of the Roman em|iire, and the number of Christians increased,- 
wonderfully every day, and in every place, by the preaclling of ihe ApostlN 
and Evangelists ; a great part of that success may reasoimWy be 
Mlributed to the contempt into which the priesis of the Gentiles of thai 
time had brought themselves by their uncleanness, nvarice, and jUKling 
between princes. Also the religion aC the Church of Rome, was parllyfct 
the same cause abolished in England, and many other parts ofChiislendnm, 
insomuch, as the failing of virtue in the pastors, maketh faith fail i 
the people : and partly from bringing of the philosophy and doctrine ot 
Aristotle into religion, by the schoolmen ; from whence there arose so many 
coutradictioiis and absurdities, as brought the clergy into n reputation both 
^ of ignorance and of fraudulent intention ; and inclined people to revolt front 
Kdiem, dther against the wiU of their own princes, as in France and 
J'Hdland ; or with their will, as in England. 

Lastly, amongst the points by the Church of Rome declared necessaiy for 
salvation, there be so many, manifestly to the advantage of the Pope, and' 
ol his spiritual subjects, residing in the territories of other ChristiaD prince^., 
that were it not for the mutual emulation of those princes, they might with- 
out war or trouble, eicludc all foreign authority, as easily as it had been 
excluded in England. For who is there that does not see to whose benefit 
it conducetb, to have it believed thai a king hath not his anthorily from 
Christ, unless a bishop erowit blm ? That a king, if he be a priest, cannot 
marry? That whether a prince be bom in lawful marriage, or not, must be 
judged by authority from Rome? That subjects may be freed from their 
ollcgiaiiee, if by the Court of Rome the king be judged an heretic 7 Tbat 
a kmg, as Chfiperie of France, may be deposed by a pope, ns Pope 
^^chary. for no cause ; and his kingdom given to one of hi^ subjects ? Tlut 
iie clergy and regaiars, in what country soever, shell Xie titni^t ^tw" 
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tiie jurisdiction ot Iheii king in cases criminal ? Or who does not see, to 
whoje profit redound the fees of private ma'ises, and vales of putgalory ; 
•ritli olber sigfns of prival« interest, enough to mortif; the most bYelj fiiltli, 
il^ as I saiiJ, ihe civil mi^;islTate and cusiora did not more susta.iii it, Ituin 
any opinion lliey have of the sanctity, wisdom, or probity of their teachers? 
So that I may attribute all the changes of religion tn the world to one and 
llie same cause ; anrf thai is, niipleasing priests ; and those not otiljf nmongst 
<^tholi^, huteveti in Ihal Church thai hath presumed mostof reformaiion. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
Ojtl 

/HATOEKhathmaciemensoeqnal. in the facu! ties of the body and mind 1 
^ihW though there be found one man aomedmes manifestly stronger in bo3y, 
of quicker mind than another, yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
beiween man and man, 15 not eo considerable, as that one maa can tltere- 
tipon claim, to himself any benefit, to which another may not preiend, as 
well as he.\ For as to the strength of body, the weaktst has strength 
enough to Wllthettroneest, either by secret machination, or by confederacy 
with olhets, that are in the same dancer with himself. 

Aod as to the faculties of the mind, setting aside (ho arts grounded Dpoii 
words, and especially that skill of proceeding upon genenxl and inlallibic 
niles, called science ; which very few have, and but in few things ; astKing 
not a native faculty, bom with ns; nor attained, as prudence, wliile webtok 
after somewhat else, I find yet a greater equality amongst men than ihoL 
of strength. For prudence is but experience ; which equal time, equally 
bestows on all men. in those things ihey equally apply themselves nntn. 
(^iiat which may perliaps make web equality incredible, is but a vain con- J 
eeit of one's own wisdom, whicli almost all men think they have in a l 
greater degree than the vulgar ; that is, than all men but thewselve*, an^a/ 
few Mhers, whom by fame or for coneuriing wifli themselves, ihey appromji' 
Pot such is the nature of men, that howsoever they may acknowlcdm mafS^ 
olheis to be more wilty, or more eloquent, or more learned ; yet they will 
hudly believe there be many so wise as themselves ; for Ihey see their own 
wit at band, and other men's at a distance. But this proveth rather that 
iDcn are in that ptwnt equal, than imequa!, For t here is not ordinarily a 



rX i-h(. >qnnT ^Hairih ulipn of anythinj^i Sign that every man is 



From this er^n.-ility of ability, aiiselh equality of hope in the attaining of 
out ends. And therefore if any two mtii desire the same thing, which 
nevenbeless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies ; and in the way 
la iheir end, which is principally iheir own conservation, .-iikI somelime^ 
llieii delectation only, endeavour to destroy or subdue one another. And 
rioni hence it comes to pass, that where an invader halU no more to fear 
fiian another man's single power ; if one plant, sow, build, or possess n con- 
Teoient seat, olbere may probably be expected to come prepared wiih 
forces united, to dispossess and deprive Inm, nut only of the fruit of liis 
hboiir, but also of his life or liberty. And the iuvader i^ain is In the like 
danger of another. 

And from this diffidence of one another, there is no "vay for any mim to 
tecure himself, so reasonable, as anticipation ; thai is. by force, or wiles, 10 
flMGtcr the persons of all men he can, so long, till he see no ottwx -^oth* 
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ereat enough lo endanger him : and this is no more dian his own conservi- 
Don requirelh, and is genecsllj' allowed. Also because there be soitit, that 
taking pleasure in cnntemplalinc their own power in the acts tA conqneit, 
which Ibey potsne farther than their secuiity requires ; if others, thai othei- 
tvise u'ould be glad !□ be al egae within modest bounds, should not bf 
invasion increase Iheir power, ihey would not he able, long time, by aland- 
ing only on iheir defence, to subsist. And by vansetjuence, such augmenta- 
tion 01 dominion over men being necessary in a. man's conservation, it 
ought to be allowed him. 

Again, men have no plensuie, but on the conlraiy n great deal ot griaf, 
in keeping company, where there is no power able to overawe them all. 
For every man looketh that his companion should value Mm, at the same 
rate he sets upon himself: and upon all .signs of contempt, or undervaluing, 
naturally endeavours, as far as he flares, (which amongst them that have no 
conftoon power lo keep them in quiet, is far enough lo make Ihem destroy 
cKh olher,) to exlotl a, greater value from his contemners, by damage ; and 
jfom others, by the example. 
/r So that in the nature of man, we find three principal causes of quarrel. 
fljFitst, competition : second Ijj^iiffideilce ; third ly. Elpry r~? 

ThelttStTBiSlceth men invade for gain ; the second, tor safely ! and the 
third, for repulation. The lirst use violence, to make themselves masters of 
other men's persons, wives, children, and cattle ; the second, to defend 
ihem ; the third, for trifles, as a word, a smile, a ditferent opinion, 
and any olher sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, or by 
reflection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, their profession, or 







o the nalttre of aar 



^f e!o during" 



Die nature ol 

but in an inclination [hereto of many days together ; 

ilelh not in actu al fiphting, but in ihe know n 

'itne contrary. 






( All orhfer fime" 

"^V hatsoever therefore is consequent to a lime of war, where every man 
is enemy to every man, ihe same is consequent lo the time wherein men live 
J. without other security than what tiieir own strength and tlieir own invention 
I^jAisII liiinish them withal. In such condition there is tio place for industry, 
~ causa the frait thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture of tlie 
itanth ; no navigalion, nor use of the commodities that may be imported by 
sen ', no commodious buildmg : no insirumeits of moving and removlog 
such things as require much force ; no knowledge of Ihe face of the cattk ; 
no account of time i no arts ; no lelters ; no society ; and, which is wors! 
of all, continual feai and danger of violent death ; and the life of man, soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, biutish, and short. \ 
It may seem strange lo some man, that has not well weighed these Ihinp, 
lliat Nature should thus dissociale, and render men apt to invade and de- 
stroy one another; and he may therefore, not trusting to this inference, 
made from the passions, deaiie perhaps lo have the same confirmed by ex- 
ucrience. Let him therefore consider with himself, when taking a journey, 
lie arms himself, and seeks lo go welt accompanied ; when going lo sleep, 
fic Jacks his doors; when even in his house, he locisSvii c\\ts\t-, tcoS-'Ciii, 
wiien be knows there be laws, and public offiws, wwwA, 
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inJutieSElwIibedt-ncliim; what opinion he has of bis fdllow-subjecls, when 
he rides aimed ; of his fellow'ciliiens, when lie locks liis doors ; and □( 
his cbildren and servants, when he ioclis his ciiesi;. Does lie not ther e 
aamiich accuse immlcind by his ag'i°"s na I do by mywMds ' H"1 ni*!*^'" 

Ibe desires and other passi""7 "' iiim — t (_ 



It may peradvenlute be tl ought there was never such a time nor co 
lion of -war as this ; and I believe it was never generally So, over all the 
worid, but there arc many places where they live so now. For the savage 
people in many places of America, except the government of imall families, 
the concord ivhereof depeniieth on natural lust, have no government at all, 
Bi;d live nt th:a diiy in that brutish manner, na I said before^ Howsoever, 
it maiy be perceived what manner of life there would be, where there were 
110 common jiower to fear, by the manner of life which men that have for- 
merly lived under a peaceful govern ment, use to degenerate into in a civil war. 
But though there had never been any time, wherein particular men were 
in a. condition of war one a^inst another; yet in nil limes, kings, and 
persons of sovereign authonly, because of tlieir independency, are in 
CDO&nal jealousies, and in the state and posture of gladiators ; having thdr 
wcepcms pointing, and their eyes fined on one anotlier ; that is, their forts, . 
garrisons, and guns upon the (ronliers of their kingdorai ; and conlinual '^jfcl 
spies upon their neighbours; which is a posture of war. Bu^becaine ilipy W*'*J 

■ " "' "'"" "' * ' ■ ■■■'-■- • - • -■- -p^lnpij-rnt lnll[)wlfgin 
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^ . nwin puiii pr , i fiere i- 

no law : »-|ifrf "■"' '-■". ri ' in^iislice^ j''orce anil fraud, are in war the two 
"csatnal virtuesO Justice and injustice are none of tlie faculties neither of 
rhe body tior mmd. If they were, they might be in a man that were alone 
in the worlJ, as well as his senses, and passions. They arc qualities that 
relate to men in society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the same 
eondilion, that there be nu propriety, no dominion, no "mine" nnil 
"ihinc "distinct ; but only ihat to be every man's, that he can get ; spd for 
M long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the ill condition, which 
matt by mere nninre is actually placed in ; though with a possibility to 

cgoie out of it, consisting pnilly in the passions, partly ir "- 

t^' The missions that i n cline men 10 t <■ . r . 

to eommoJio 
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CHAI'TEIi XIV.* 
Of lit Fini and Second Natural Lana, and 0/ Canlracli. - 
ri " h: of Nature,'' nhlcli writers commonly call j iuHaffifi i/t', is |li? 




I, Ty wniCTi'j 



It lorliirtlgn-T: 



' '""I » 



. . _.t preserred- 

thu ipeak of lliis subject, use lo confound /u/ and /cr, "right" and 

" law : ■• yet they ought lo be diitinguiBhed ; because " right," consistelt 

in 111>ecty to do, or to forbear ; vherem "law," determineth and bindeth 

■i> one of them } so that law and right differ ns mnch as obligatiun and 

Itberty ; which in one and the same matler are inconsislent. 

^ And becanse the C(»idition of man, as liath been declared in the precedent 

r.vsbapler, is a condition of war of evety one against every one ; in which cnse 

^' BVGiy one i* govisneU by hu own reaain ; and i T;wi- j ji nc 'l'i'in h" -*" ■"•''— 

Use of, that may no t be a help unto him^^ (in^prvin p his life ynginrt h.^ 

■■Cinnnifsi ^t loUoweih, th^i Jfl-auciL-a -CQn3IBga,_eyHZ WSn -Iias.a_riglit_tQ. 

__eirtT^lhi^jevCT to one another's body. iod theretai&.^a8 io ng a* Ihlt 

naturaTiTehi oi every man to gveiyihing enduret h, there tan be no se gui'ty 
to gii yiiRni7fiow .aij Qnp or wLse soever he |)e, u ntytngoutThe time, which 
Kilute ordinarily ailoivclh men to live. And consequently it is a precept, 
■ or general rule of reasun, "ihat everynuui ought lo endeavour peace, as 
far as he has hope of obtaining il ; and ii-hen he c '-■- i- .' -■ 

^%ay seek, and use, all helps, and advantages of wi 
Aich rule, containetli ''if IJnli an'' f'""^'' ' '' 



endeavour peace, is derived this second law ; " that a man be willing, whe . 
i.thers are so loo, as far-foilh, as for peace, and defence of himself Ifc shall 
think it necessary, to lay down this right tu all things ; and be contented 
with so much liberty against oilier men, as Jie ^would allow other men 
a,^lflagai,y' 

long aie nil tnen i 

olBefBEB Will not la7down Iheii llgni, a. 
reason for any one to divest himself of his : for that were toexposehimselt 
to prey, which no man is bound to, rather thin to dispose liimself to peace. 
This is that law of the Gospel : " whatsoever you require thai others should 
■ do to you, that do ye to them. And that law of all men, ./hw/ /I'fti ^tri 
nen v<s, alleri ne/tteris. 
T o " lfly .dag. ° "a man's ^ric^^ " '" Jny'^iing 

the '• libe rty." of hi ndering; anMh er of the belief: . 

"iainS Forhe that renouncethror passelETaway his right, 
other man a right which he had not before ; because th ere is nothiig to 
V || ir'T ^ pv ery man hnd not right by Nntu ja^'"t only stanTelli out o" nw 
May, tEal'lic flilly enjoy his own origiiial right, wilhout hindrance from 
him ; not without hindrance from another. So that the effect which 
redoundeth lo one man, by another man's defect o! right, is but so much 
clhiiimlidn of impetliments to the use of his own right original. 
dJLtiit Lis Jflld flsi'tt^ pjthpr byjiit^ ply lenpuncroR " ■" '" 

/ liLS£aiJieF. By- "siriiplyTEIfBiincing";" wSSltta^ 
ieaefit /Aenfof redoondeth. By " Wj-Tirfemnsi 



m^Am.^- 



faenetit thereof to Home ce 






^re; the right b^g 



controwersiei uf the world, is somewhat like 

pillation& uf scholars is called "a.bsardity. " ~ 

sbsunlU;, to contradiet what one maintained in the beginning; so in fin 

world it is called injustice and injury voluntarily to undo that from 



Pisgnmne hi 



TSQ 



:arily done. T he way by wnich aman athersinlTlly ' 
rentnuifiUh. or Iransierrein hii l^ght, is a deciaralion, or signification, by 
iomt voluntary and sufficient sign, or signs, that he doth so renounce, or 
transfer ; or hath so renounced, or transferred the same, to him that accepteth 
it. And thesesignsareeitherwordsonly, or actions only ; or. as it hap{iei]eth 
" often, both words and actions. And the same are ihe "bonds." bv 



Roi 



11 nature, ft 




I imprisonment ; lioth becaase there is no benefit confcquent to 
»i patience ; as there is to the patience of suffering ciiottiev to be 
TOtded, or imprisoned ; as also because a man cannot lell, when he seeth 

Eroceed against him by violence, whether they intend his death or nut. 
^tly the motive and eml for wliieh iliis renouncing, aiul transferring of 



T^t is introduced, is nothing else but 
file, and in the means of so preserving li? , 
llierebre if it man by words, or other signs, seem 
■tnd, for which those signs were intended ; be is n 
ht. meant it, or that it was his will ; but that he h 
Wovdx and actions were to he interpreted. 



be weary of it. And 
despoil himself o( the 
to be understood as if 
ignoi'ant of how such 



" TSSeisdi 
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:n transferring of nyht lo the Iliiiig ; anu irans- 
delivery of liie (luny itself, foi the thing may 

ihctwitli the irnnsUlion of the righi ; as in huyiiig and 

y money ; or exchange of goodi, or lands ; and it nuiy be 

me aftci . 

the contractors may deliver the ihiiig contracted foroa liis 
pan, ami ii::ive ihcolhitr Iii [Perform his part at some dctcnniiiale lim« ahcy, ' 
onil in llii.* iii.r^iiiiinR he trusted i and tlien Ihc contract on his part iscnlleil 
"pat:!," or ■cuvenatn ; " or both parts may contract now. to perform here- 
after ; III M'|gi,-ti cases, lie that Is la perform In time to come, being irU'ited, 
bis peifocniLinre is called "keeping of promise," oc lailh ; and the siting 
of pirf..riu3nce, if ii be voluntarj-, '■ violation of faith." 
. When ihe i nmiferrin;; of right, is not ninlual ! but one of die rtaiUes 
tIMurin'etli, in hope la gain thereby friendship, or service from another, or 
lendsj pr iji hpcf lo Bain ihe repilalion o^ olnaTViN, c.^ 11 — 



3 deliver hk mind from the pain of compassion j or in hope 
eaven ; this is not controct, but "Elft,'' " free gifl, " " " ' 
which words signify one and Ihe same thine. 

Signs of eomract, r.re either ■' express, '"oi " by inference." Eipress, are 
words spoken with understanding of what Ihey signify ; nnd such words are 
eitlier of the time "present," or " past ; " as, "I give," " 1 grant," " I ha-ve 
given," "I have granted," " I will that this be yours ; " or of the future^ aSt', 
"I will give," "I will grant;" which words of the future are called' 

Signs by inference are sometimes the consequence of words ; 
the consequence of silence ; sometimes the consequence of actii 
tiroes the consequence of forbearing an action r and generally a 
ference, of any contract, is whatsoever sufficiently argues the 



pi by in. 
1 of tha 



Wordsalone,if they be of the time to come, and contain a bare promise,, 
are an insufficient sign of a free gift, and therefore not obligatory. For i 
they be of the lime to come, as " to-morrow 1 will give," they are a sign ] 
have not given yet, and consequently (hat my right is not transferred, bnl 
remaincth till I transfer it by some other act. Bui if the, words be of tb( 
time present, or past, as, "I have given," or, " do give to be deliverod lo- 
morrow, " then is my to-morrow's right given away to-ilay ; and that by tlit 
virtue of the words, though there were no other argument of my will. Apd 
there is a great difference in the signification of these words, vein ksc (mmt 
ita eras, and trai da/io ; that is, between " I will that this be thine tt>- 
' morrow," and, " I will give it thee to-morrow :" for the word " I will," la 
the former manner of speech, signifies an act of the will present ; but i 
latter, it signifies a promise of an act of the will to come ; and therefore the 
former words, being o( the present, transfer a future riglit ; the latter, that 
lie of the future, transfer nothing. But if there be other signs of the wilt 
to tranifer a tight, besides words, then, though the gift be free, yet may the 
right be understood to pas^ by words of the future : as if a man pmjMund 
a prize to him that comes first to the end of a I'ace, the gift is free ; ami 
(hough the words be of the future, yet the right passeth : for if he woulil 
not &ve his words so be understood, he slionld not have let them run. 

In contracts, the right passeth, not only where the words are of the tini 
present, or post, but ^o where they are of the future ; because all controa 
IS molual translation, or change of right ; and therefore he that proniisett 
only, because he hath already reccivca the benefit for which he proniiseth, 
is to be andeistood as if he intended the right should pass : for unless h< 
had been content to have his words so uodeistood, the other would not hkVL 
performed his part first. And for that cause, in buying and selling, and 
other acts of contract", a promise is equivalent to a (.ovenanl ; and therefc 
obligatory. 

He that performed first in the case of a contract, is said to "merit "that 
which he is to receive by the perforroonce of llie other ; and he hath 
" due." Also when a priie is propounded lo many, which is to be given 
to him only that winneth ; or money is thrown amongst many, to 1 
enjoyed by them that catch i I ; though this be a free gift ; yet so 10 win, i 
so to catch, is lo " merit," and lo have it as "due." For the right . 
transferred in the propounding of Ihc prke, and in throwing down the 
money ; though il be not determined la whom, but by Ihe event of the con- 
tention. But there is between tliFse two sons of merit, this difference, that 
in conlraci. I merit by virtue of iny own power, and the conlraoiot's netd i' 
ic of )ree gift, I am ennbled to merit only by the benignity oft 
f t/lefrirert in co;iIiflc(, I merit at the coiitWEl.ot"4limitio,v\\eAKn&54e^"^ 
J 6w r!^'J"i iu Kjij ease pf gift, 1 mfcii ivot ihiu, ftc ^vw *i«>i* 
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Urilh hid riglit ; but Ihat when tie ba& parCed willi it, it ahaulJ be n- 
than another's. Ami this I Ihink lo be Ihe meaning of that d 
the schools, between vierilum cimgrite, nnii mtriluiit cetidi^m. For God 
Afaughty, having promised Fatadise to (ho>e men, hoodwinked with carnal 
denret, that can walk throuijh iliis world according to the precepts and 
limits prescribed by Him ; Ihey say, he thai =halt su walk, shall merit Para- 
dise rx ftrtlgrva. Bnt because no man can demand n. right 10 it, liy his own 
lighleousntss, or any oilier power in himself, but by the free grace of God 
Baij ; they say, no man can merit Paradise ex cotidigne. This I say, I think 
is (Jm! meaning of that distinction ; but because disputers do not agree upon 
Ihe signification of Ihdr own terms of art, longer than it serves their turn ; 
I will not aftirm anything of their meaning : only this I say ; when a gifl h 
given indeiiDitely, as a prize to be contended for, he that wJnneth mcnielli, 
uul may claim the prize as due. 
, Tf a mnvennnl be mad e, whtrrin riritlipr c-if ihp p!iriigsper|ionn presently. 



erform presently, _ 
;iE&TSa-^5^m6E'pO 




fM^iornielh Hisl, aoes mit telra 
right, he can never abandon, of d'efending his IJ 
" ' "" ^;|ulI pjiate. where there is a powet s 



r viiilate tlieir <aitn. mat feai 



s^IoillZSi^m^^ubel^cna^LuE^^^ 



JreT 



sliblifiera u 



The cause iif fear, which maketh such a 
wnKlhing arising after the covenant madi 
of tlie will nnt to perform ; else it cannot make the 
thai which could not hinder a man from promisinE, oughi 
.fldroilted as a hiiidtance of performing. 

' Irantf.-rrflh ■' 



ivalid, must he always 



;r«^ 



jjgii 



fefT-.^ y,«-h i,i h^^ji^^i- Aihetl 
^K hetbngc, and whklsoever grow 



that .sclleth land, is understood t< 



adminiatratini 
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""■' "f -|ipriitinu " 
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' mafce covenants wlIIi bruit lieasls, ia impossible ; Iwcanse 11 
Rutding our speech, they understand not, nor accept of any trnn 
ri{ht i nor can translate any right to anolher : nnd tnthout mutual accepla- 

Tu nt.il^e ciivenani with God, is impossible, but by inedialion of such as 
' " "' "' tn, either by revelation supernatural, or by His lieutenants 
■ Ic'i- Him, anil in His name: for olhenvise we know not 
' iiantE be accepted, or not. And Iherefore they thai vow 
I y to any law of Nature, vow in vain ; as being a thing uti- 
!i vow. And if it be a thing commanded by the law of 
I Lhe vow. but the law that binds llieiit. 

.11- subject Ufa covenant, is aUvnys s.iineihlng tbjt fallelh l-^ 
I "II ; for lo covenant 15 an act of thfcViilV-, Vtax. \e. \Q aj.'j , an 
jct.^dejilieialion ; nnd islhoetme aVwa-j^MJ ' 




d o( their coveiianls two ways ; by performing, or by OeiDE 
performance is Ihc natural end of obligation ; aod foT- 
stitution of liberty ; as being a retranilerritig of that nsht, 
n which ttie obligation consisted. 

" vpnanl-: j^rlfml jnln by feat, in the C Ondi ' 



i\"iS^!!^^eE:^ 



I bound ty 



It to pay a" 



bleT the ol 



)r service Tor Hi v 



:, wherein one 



rTor 



, dein iiie perturmauce. Llie covenant is v.iiij . 'Iheretore 

prisoners oi war, ii uiuited wjtli llie payment of their laiiMm. are obligsd 

■[10 p3y it : and if a weaker prince make a disadvantageous peace vrilh n 

^^^ mger, for fear, he is bound to keep it ; unles.s, as Imth been said befbrc, 

re ariselh some new and just tauaeof fear, to renew the war. Andeweij 

'% comroonweallhs, if I be forced to redeem myself from n thief % 

gmising him money, I am bound lo ]iay it, till the civil law ilischac§e nuw 

)t whatsoever I may lawfully do without obli);ation, tiie Mime I maf iav- 

ttiUj covenant to do llirough fear, and what I lawfully covenant, I caniibt 

iwliilly break. 

Afbrmer covenant makes void a liter. For a man that liatU passed away 

aht lo one man to-day, hath it not to pass to-morrow to another, kbA 
)re the later promise passeth no right, but is null. 
Bvenant not to defend myself from force, by force, is always TwL 
, IS 1 liave shown before, no man can transfer, or lay down hia righl to 
Btve himself from death, wounds, and imprisonment, theavoiding wEereoF 
]^'the only end of laying ilown any righl ; and therefore the premise of oat 
' " ig force, in no covenant transferrelh any right, nor is oblong" Fm 
a man may covenant thus, "unless I do so, or so, kill me,"h« 
}t covenant thus, "unless I do so, or so, I will not resist you wtiea 
one to kill me." For man by nature chooseth the lesser evil, wldcfi ii 
falger of death in resisting, rather than the greater, which is certain and. 
-«ent death in not resisting. And this is granted to be true by aH men, 
that they lend criminals to execntion and prison, with armed men, itot- 
nthstandlng that sutdi crinunals have consented to the law by which th^ 
"Ve condemned. 

A covenant to accuse oneself, without assurance of paidon, is likewise 
invalid. For in the condition of nature, where every man is judge, Iherc is. 
no place for accusation : and in the civil state, live accusation is followed 
will! punishment ; which being force, a man is not obliged not lo lesisU 
The same is also true of the accusation of those by whose condemnation a 
man falls into misery ; as of n father, wife, or benefactor. For the lenti- 
mony of snih an accuser, if it be tiot wfUin°ly given, is presuhied to be 
corrupted by nature, and therefore not to be received : and where a man's 
estimony is not lo be credited, he is not bound lo give jj. Also aceuaa- 
tjoos upon torture, are not to be reputed a,~ Icslimoniej. For torture is la 
be osed hue as means of conjecture and Itg^itimftie ^iivViMsiasKaaSMA 
and search of tratb ; and what is in thai cast canfeiae'l, *.(;Ti6jiiV \q 'Cae«»l 
ofliim that is tortured^ not to the iniotmwgot i.\ic Wn>n«s,iai4-' 



lecx^l- 



itAtVS OP NATURE. 

Tnat to hftve the credit of a sufficient testimon)' ; for » . _, 
If by [rue or false accu^Llon, he does it by the right of fre- 



Tlie force of words being, a 
len to the perfbnnance of the: , _ 

_two imafiinable helps to sircn^then it. Anii thos e a 



eoosetiuence ot Dreaking tlieir word, ( 
^ iieen lo break it. .Una latter is n e 



either a fe ar dTil 



a glnry or pride in appearinfl n< 



jieen i o break it. .U na latter is n genero-jly loo rarely OiiiiaTt 
suraeir on, especially in the pursuers of wealth, command, or sensual 
pleasure, which are the greatest part of mankind. The passion lobe reckoned ^ 
npcm is fear ; whereof ^ere be two very general objects ; one, the power cS, A 
spirits invisible ; the other, the power of those men they shall Ihercm J 
ciffeiu]. Of these twd, though the former be the greater power, yet the fear 
of the latter is commonl]' the greater fear. The fear of the former is in 
evctjr man his own religion, which hxth place in the nature of man before 
dvB sociely. The latter hath not so, at least not place enougli to keep 
men to Iheir promises ; because in Che condition of mere nature, the 
ioeqiiality of power is not discerned, but by the event of battle. So thM 
before the time of civil society, or in the Literruption thereof by war, there 
It nothing can strengthen a coTcnant of peace agreed on, aeains' the 
lemptalions of avarice, ambition, lust, or other strong desire, but the fear 
«if Ibat invisible.power, which they evety one worship as Goil, and fear as 
a tevenger of their perfidy. All therefore that can be done between two 
men nut subject to civil power, is to put one another to swear by tlie God 
heftaTelli, which "swearing," or " oath,'' is " a form of speech, added to 
& pranjse ; by which he that promiseth, signifieth, that unless he perform. 
he lenounceth the merc^of liis God, or c^eih to ITim for vengeance on 
Mpwlf ," Such was the heathen form, " Let Jupiter kill me else, as 1 kill 
Ois beast." So is our form, " I shall do thus, and thus, so help me God." 
And IhiSi with the rites and ceremonies, which every one useth in his omi 
RlJBon, that the fear of breaking faith might be the greater. 

"bj this It appears, that an oatli taken according to any other form, i>r 
dtei than hU (hat sweareth, is in vain ; and no oath ; and that there is no 
swearing by anything which the swearer thinks not God. For though men 
luve sometimes used to swear by their kings, for fear, or flattery ; yet lliey 
VDnld have it thereby understood, they attributed lo tliem divine honour, 
Agd that swearing unnecessarily by God, is but profaning of Ills name : 
and swearing by other things, as men do in common discourse, is not 
EVrearing, but an impious custom, gotten by ttw much vehemence nf 

It appears also, that the oalh adds nothing lo the obligation. For a 
.covenant, if hwful, bmds in the sight of God, without the oalh, as much 
«4th it: if unlawful, bindeth not at all ; though it be confirmed wjili 



CHAPTER XV. \ 

Ofoll^r Zinos of Nal-'-/, 

' of Nature, by which we are obliged to transfer to aiioihcr. 

being reiaiiied, hinder ihc peace of mankind, there followelh 
which is this, f that men p enor m their covena-aljs maj^-," ■mSnoW 

— s are in raTn, and bill empty worSs', aii5"&c ^\^*.A 

tetnaining. we are ?till in the coivii'aS'm <A 




^^ 
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; lalv d( NdIutc consislelli ibe nmntain aiid original nl 
"jusiice." For wlieie no covenant hath preceded, there halh no riebl 
been tiansferred, and every man has right lo everythinj ; and consequential 
no action can he unjust. But when a c ovenant is niadg, then to break '" '" 
" unjust : '' and the definilj 



.^perfSiT 
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learoTrKlt p«^ 



■BeciliSe' 
formance on either part, as hath Ijeen said in the fornier chaptei 
though ihe originni of justice be the making of covenants ; yet injui 
actually thece can lie none, till the cause ofsnch feaj- be taken away 
while men are in the natural condition of war, cannot be done. T! 
before the names of just and unjust can have place, there must be 
coercive power, to compel men equally lo the periormancear their covei 
by the terror of some punishment, greater Ihnn the l>enefit they exp( , . , 
the breach of their coi'enant ; and to make good that propriety, which b; 
mutual contract men acquire, in recomi>ense of the universal right the; 
abandon: and such power there is none before iheeieciionDf acommc 
wealth. And this is also lo be gathereii out of the ordinary definition 
JB'tice in the schools: for they say, that " justice 
every man his own ." And therefore ~m 



„, .... e nothing is unjust . So that the nature of ju 

eill hi keeping ol valid covenants: but llie validity of covenants 
t inlh the constitution of a civil power, sufficient to compel 



Wi. 

, . .._ . , ._, .. .icicnt to comoel > 

^ keep them; and then it is also that propriety b^it 

^ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no such thing as justice ; bW 
sometimes bIso wiili liis tongue; seriously allegii^, that every man' 
conservation, and contentment, being eommiited lo his own cari^ ■"--- 
could be no reason why every man might not do what he thought cow 
thci'eiuilo ; and theiefoie also to make, or not make ; keep, or not 
covenants, was not against reason, when it conduced lo one's benehl, 
does not therein deny, that there be covenants ; and that ihey are ( 
limes btoken, sometimes kept ; and that such breach of them m: 
called injustice, and the observance of them jusiice; but he ques^ 
■whether injustice, taking away the fear of God, for the same fool halt B%it 
in his heart there is no God, may not sometimes stand witii that reo! 
which dictateth to every man his own good ; and pariicularly then, whi ^^^ 
eoailucelh to such a benefit, as shall put a man in a condition to nerin 
not only the dispraise, and revilings, but also the power of other men. Tli 
Ungdom of God is gotten by violence ; but what if it could be gotten U 
unjust violence ? were it agauist reason so to get it, when it is imposaibfe I 
receive hurl by it? and if it be not against reason, it is not against jv '' 
nr else jusiice is not lo be approved for good. From such reasoi 
this, successful wickedness hath obtained the name of virtue; and 
that in all other things have disallowed the violation of faith ; yet )>X<i 
allowed it, when it is for the getting of a kingdom. And the heaihen tlji 
believed that Salum was deposed by his son Jupiter, believed nevertbdei 
ijie same Jupiler lo bs the avenger of injustice ; somewhat like to a pi«i 
of law in Coke's "Commentaries on LitlJeton ; " where he says, if il 
right heu-of ie crown be attainted of treason ; yet the crown shall des< 
to him, Hod iw inilante the attainder be void : from which instances a. 
will be very prone to infer, that when Vne \ieit BagMeai. 
■'■-"'--"'■ -'-••- possession, Ihougli Ilia imhei ■, T™- ■^"J *■ 
er name vott vni\ -, -vrt "« w^ 'M'"" »^ S 



shall kill bim that 

R:^iftl othi 



B yott vni\ ", 'sc^ "^^ 
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euf, « e Bie to coii^idei ; liral, 
williiii:ini(inE niiylbiiig call be 



111 teni] Iti ihc beiielu of lliem- 
iist reaiorialjlc, thai cuitduce most lo Uieir 
_ U nevertheless false. 
U of promiies mutual, where there is no sfcilrily of 
iilier side ; as when Ihereisnodvilpowereretled over the 
; for such pmmises are no coifenants ; but eiilier where 
13 has pctfoiTQed already ; or where tliere i-i a power to 
make him perform ; there is the question whether it be agflin.st reitwil. lliat 
is, against the iKUefit of the other to perform, or not. And I > 
against reason. For the manifestaiion wliereuf, « 
that when a man itoth a thing, which notwillliii 
foremen and reckoned on. tendelli to his own destrii 
accident which he could not expect, arriving may turn it to his lienelil \ yet 
auch events do not make it reasonably or lAwly done. Secoinlly, that in a 
condition of war, wherein every man to eveiy man, for want of a common 
oner to keep ihem all in awe, 'm on enemy, there i^ no man who c^n hope 
w Ilis own strength, or wit, to defend himself from destruction, without 
lie help of confederates; where every one expects ihe same defence by tlie 
confederalion. that any one else does : and thetefore he which declares he 
thinlc^ U reason to deceive those that help him, can in reason expect no 
(ilher means of fafety than what can be iiad Irom his own single poH'ei'. 
He therefore that breaketh his covenant, and consegnenlly declarelh that 
he thinks he may with reason do so, cannot be received into any society, 
lilRt unite lliemselves for peace and defence, hut by the error of them ihal 
recHve him ; nor when he is received, be retained in it, without seeing the 
danger of Iheir error; which errors a man cannot reasonably reckon upon 
B( the means of his ^^.-curi^y ; and therefore if he be lel^, or cast out of 
'mrietj>, he perisheth ; -and if he live in society, it is by ihe errore of other 
(Den, which he conid not foresee, nor reckon upon ; and consei^nentlv 
jf^nst the reason of his nrescrvalion ; and so, n'i all men that contribute 
HOI to his destiuction, forbear him only out of ignorance of what is good fbi 
I "l^lMiiitaelves. 

'. Ac for the instance of gaining the secure and pQr[)elua] felicity of heaven, 
frf any way, it is frivolous : there being but one way imaginable ; and that 
pnot breakinj;, but keeping of covenant. " 

Ajid foe the other instance of aiiainiog sovereignly by lebellion ; it is 
■mnifcst, (hat though Ihe event follow, yet because it cannot reasonably be 
Mpecled, but rather the contrary ; and because by gaining it so, others arc 
might lo gain ihe same in like manner, the attempt thereof is ^aimtt 



There be some that proceed further; and will not have the law of Nature 
lo be those rules which coniluce to the preservation of man's life on earth ; 
iliut to the attaining of an eternal felicity after death ; to which they think 
[Ik breach of government may conduce; and consequently be just and 
TWBOtwble ; such are they that think it a work of merit to kill, or depose, or — 
'iriwli^inst the sovereign power constituted over them bytheir own consent. 
Bdt bectHue there is no natural knowledge of man's estate after death; much 
iwof the reward that islhen to be given tobreachoffaith; but only a belief 
,|Ajinded upon other men's saying, that they know it supematui-ally, or that 
liiej' llnow ihu-ie that knew them, tliat knew others, that knew it supema.- 
I'f faith cannot be called a precept of reason, or nature, 
w for a law of Nature the keeping of faitli, do neverthe- 
n of certain peisons ; as heretics, and sicl,\ ^ivffR wA \a 
'ven^nf Ijj olh?rs : and ttis a\so. \s s^imat iw;mo, 'S«^''V 




OF MAN. 

any tjolt of a uum be sufHcient to diMrharge our covenant made ; the san 
ought in icftson lo have been sofficicnl to have hindered Ihe makine of it 
The names of just, and unjuM, when Ihey are attributed lo men, s^gtai 
one tiling ; and when Ihey are allributcd to actions, anolhw. Wh< 
thev are attributed to men, they signify conformity, or inciinformitf ol 
manneis, to reason. But when ihey are altrihulcd to actions ih^. 
signify tlis conformity or inconformity " . . . . . 

manner of life, but of ps ■ ' 
ij.eth all the 



' ThereTI 

proceed from sudden 
>r Joes an unrighli 



s. few unjust 

- for such actions as be does, or forbears to do, for fear, becamw 
It framed by the justice, but by tiie apparent benelit of wliat bet 
:a do. That which gives to human actions the relish of justice is a 
\<^aa nobleness or gallanlness of courage, rarely found, by which a 

o be beholden, for the contentment of his life, to fraud or breach DJ 
.;. This justice of the manners is that which is meant, where jnsU^ 
nualleda virtue, and injustice a vice. 

■ ' ' it just, but " gnilElesft ;? 



d the injustice of the i 

B'naroeof "guilty." 

, J^P'i". 



ne, which is also called injury, gives them 1 



s is the disposition or aptitude to do 

{~ 'wy ; and is injustice before it proceeds to act, and without .TOjiposing i 
ndividual person injured. But the injustice of an action, that is lo say 
I. Jury, supposeth an individual person injured, namely, him lo whom thi 
\ covenant was made ; and therefore many times the injury is received 'b; 

ji when the damage redoundeLh to another. As when the 
Leommmdclh his servant to give money to a stranger: if il be not doiKi Uii 
[injury b done lo the master, whom he had before covenanted to obey i ' 

the tlimage redoundcth to the stranger, lo whom he had no obligation, 
' therefore could not injure him. Andsoalso incommonweallhs. Privatemd 
may remit to one anolhet their flebts, but not robberies oi other violences, 
whereby ibey are endamaged, because the detaining of debt is an Injnrr to 



meallli. 
Whatsoever is 



t robbery and violence are injuries ti 






of Tfc? 



iijConforraaiih: lohis own will signified lo ti 
1 injury lo him. For if he that doelh it, hath nocpawiedawiiy) 
JtorifeinoJ^ right to do wliat he please, by some anlccedent covenant, theM 
O breach of covenant ; and therefore no injury done bim. And ifhehaW 
signified, is a release of that 
and so again Ihert is no injifry doie him, 

' - yM ftclijtTi'ii '- ''"fvrilr-rf flivi' ledjinto " commulativg ,"i'"l "■'tf» 



mcr thejriay consikteth in proportion arithi .. ..^ 
. . geimetiicil. Commutative, therefore, theyj4«ee* 

ihe equality of vidue of the Ihings contracted for ; and distributive, '— '"' 
distribution of equal benefit, to men of equal meiit. As if il were ii 
to sell dearer than we buy ; or to give more lo a man than he merits, 
value of all things contracted for, is measured by tlie appetite of the 
tractors! and therefore the just value is that which they be Ooule 

resides that which is by covenant, where the mi 

; formancEon one part, meritelll the petfocmance o? tne M.\iet ■pMl.,H?AwS 

eommufative, not distributive, is not due'o') iiiafeta ■,'\iii'cis.i 

in/etl of grace ODty. And tlieiefote Vlua ^ti»cisai'"v>Jit' 




mail ^veth, 



re |iciil.]iim^fhTsgfifrtl will: 



„ . 1 oi goori'To himselT; because g 

voluntary ; and of all voluntarf acts, ihe object is to every man bis aim 
gaod ; of wliich if men see tbey sball be frustrated, there will be no 
beeinning of benevolence, or tmsi, nor consequently of mutual help; not 
of reconciliatiaii of one man to another; and therefore they are to remain 
still in the condiiiou of "war,'' which is canttaiy to the nrst and funda- 
nienni law of Nature, which commindclh men to "seek peace.'' The 
breach of this law, is called " in^tifude," and hath the same reldtion to 
genu thai injustice hath to obligation by covenant. 

A fifili law of Katute, is " comu l ainaiirp ^" \ ]i^, in tn say, "iliaf ^ e|V 
inan strive to ar jn ;nmiiilai i- him-ji- n tn ihp rpiit." For the understanding 

rf nature, rising from their diversity of alfeclions ; not unlike lo that we 
Me in EtoDes brought together for building of an edifice. For as that stone 
which by the asperity, and irregularity of figure, takes more room IVoni 
Ollieis than it^lf litis ; and for the hardness, cannot be easily mUde plain, 
and thereby hindereth the building', h by the liuilders cast away as 
unprofitable and troublesome : so also, a man that by asperity of nature, 
will Etiive to retain those things which to himself are superfluous, and to 
otbas necessary ; and for the siubbornneiis of his passions, cannot be cor- 
leetcd, is lo be lelt, or cast oat of society, as cumbersome thereunto. For 
t^'og every man, not only by right, but also by necessity of nature, in 
Olpposed to endeavour all he can, to obtain that which is necessary for his 
cooservatioii ; he that shall oppose himself against it. for things saperiliious, 
i^ guilty of the war that thereupon is to follow; and theteiore doth that 
which IS contrary to the fundamenlsd lawot Nature, which commandeth "lo 
twk peace." The observers of this law, maybe called "sociable," the 
£Alilu call them cainmadi: the contrary, "stubborn," " insociable,*' 
"ftoword," "intractable." 
A Mxth[_law of Nature is thi s, " thot upnn caution of the future tim e, a 

n^rnaRht tfTp^i^nii 111,. fiffPTirwi pa<l nf Ihpm thal''rP Denting, d^i 

tot " para o n " is nothing bnt eiantj ^ng of peace ; which though gra.\ 

ihcra ttiafperseven 

panted to them that give caution of the future time, i; 

lo peace ; and therefore contrary to the law of Nature. 

A.,Eevenlll ic, "Ih.nt in rfvi-ngpg," thnl iE, rairil^linn n! pvil fnr pv il. 
_ gn-iitnptB n1 tli> PvH pnct, hill- (hp grpnlii't-sii nf ^Ji e 

Jp foilowJL J ffihereby we a r e fiwbitldeii toiniiict punishment with any 



h though glinted t< 




correct ion ol Ihe nlfFndi 



lhi» Iflf i t conseguent to the next before "il, iW coninwi.\\ii;V"n. -vm*™-! ■«f™' 
^^^HKK^^. ' lime. Besides, levengt:, vi\\\vcivft ^w " .-= «« 



ipt, iirovoke to fiaht ; ill 



or- MA.V. 

example and pmfit in tome, is a triumpli or glorying in fhe tmrf of anotli^ 

' ■ " ; (o no enil ; for Ihc end is always somewhat lo come ; and g'twyil 

:nd, is vain^lurj, and cuntraiy to reason, and to liurt wiihout resM 

, tcndeth 4o the introduction of war ; whidi is ngninsi t]ie law of Naturi 

and ta commonly styled by the name of "cruelly." 

And bec.iuseail signs of hatred, or contempt, pro 

\ as mnst men choose ralher in hazard their life Chan not to be revev 

Q-— may in. the eighth place, for a law of Nature, set down this precepi 

no man by dfed, wonl, countenance, or gesture, declare halml or t 

nfanotlier."jrhe breach of which hw is commonly called "canti 

'Hie [)uesH6n who is The better man, has tio place in Ihe condilioti^ 
mere nature; where, as has been shown before, all men are equal, 
inequality that now is, has been introduced by the laws civil. I know tb 
Aristotle ill the first book of his " Politics," for a foundation of his doclrin 
makelh men by nature, some more worth)' to command, mennlnc the irii 
sort, such as he thought himself to be for his philosophy ; others to wet\ 
meaning those tliat hod strong bodies, but were not philosophers ai he ; 
if mas'.er and servant were no: introduced by consent of men, but by A 
Terence of wit ; which is not only against reason, but also i^ainst cip^ 
ence. For there are very few so fcolisli, that had not rather gort 
themselves than be governeil by others : nor when Ihe wise in their 6( 
conceit, contend by force with them who distniil their own ■ wisdom, ' 
ihey ahvays, or oFten, or almost at any time, get the victory. If 'Nalt 
llierclore have made men equal, that equality is to be acknowledged : 
Nature have made men uoequal ; yet because men that tlilnk ihemiielv 
equal, will not enter into conditions of peace, but upon equal terms, ^ 
equality must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of Nature 
Ci put this, l^that every man acknowledge another for his equal by uatnn 
J The brenai of this precept is " pridt" 

On this law dependeili another/" that at Ihe entrance into conililions 
J.- peace, no man require to reserve iMiimself anjcjight which he i 

lent should be reserved to every one of tlie iesly' As it is liecessaly for i 
men that seek peace to lay down certain right* of n^iture ; ' * ' 
not to have liberty to do ali ihey list ; -so is it necessary fc 
retain some, as right lo govern tlieit own liodies ; enjoy air, water, Riotti 
ways to go from place to place ; and all things else, without which a n: 
cannot live, or not live well. If in this case, at Ihe making of peace, n 
require for themselves tlint which they would not have to be granted 
others, they do contrary lo the precedent law, ihat commandelh I 
acknowledgment of natural equality, and therefore also against the law 
Nature. The obaetvers of this law are those we 

breakers " arrogant " men. The Greeks call the violation of this ]« 
TXtOKfJiof. that is, a desire of more than their share. 

Also i^" a man be trusted to judge between man and man, -.ti is ^ 

precepi oif-the law of Nature, "that he deal equally between them.j F 

without that, Ihe controversies of men cannot be determined hut hj w 

He therefore that is partial in judgment, dolli what in him lies, to del 

men from the use of judges and arbitrators ; and consequently, against tl 

I fundamental law of Nature, is the cause of war. 

y^ The observance of this law, from Ihe equal tlistribution to each 

1 , that which in reason helongeth to him, U called " equity," and as 

said before, distributive justice : the violation, "acceplion uf p 

And fn>m ihis fulloweth another law,'" tWl sucVi \\™i5.b 
divided, /« enjoyed in comiaon. if it can Tie ■, and it ftie i\ua.nv:Ai ' 
"^' ^permit, vhbout siintj otberwise propovVionaUy 1 "" 




LAIVS OF NATURE. 



^ a tlifit have iigbl,"l For othenvisc the (tisirihution 
<»Qtraiy~(o e(|idt^. f 
/Bill some things there be that 
don- Then, the kw of NQtiire 



an neither be ilivided iiOT enjoyed in com- 
which presccibeth equity, requireth " [hat 
the use alleinate, the hiat possession, be 



the first bom, m acquired bylot. 

It is also ajaw of Nalure,^' that all men th; 
sate conduct?! For ihe la* that cammandi 
mandeth inlcitcision, as the '■ means;" and ti 



IS of equal uistribution c _ 

or "lols"therebe two sorts, "arbitrary, "and "natural." Arbitral')' 
is tliat which is agreed an by the competitors : natural, is either " primo- 
genitute," which the Greeks ^11 tXi;pe*o/i!a, which signifies " given hy lot," 
oc " first seiaire." 

And thererore ihose things which cannot }>e enjoyed ii 
diflded, ougltt to be adjudged to the firsi poisessor; and in s< 
the first bom, m acquired tiylot. 

' '■ ■ "' " all men that mediate peace, he allowed 

commandelh peace, as ihe end, ( 
is; "and to intercession the n 
safe conduct. 

And liccansc, though men be never so wQling lo observe these laws, there 
»>}> nevertheless arise questions concerning a man's action ; first, whether 
it were tlone, or not done ; secondly, if done, whether against the law, or 
not against the law ; the former whereof, is called a quesiion " of fact ; " 
the latter a question "of right," therefore unless the parties to the question 
covenant mutually to stand to the sentence of another, they are as far 
from peace as ever. This other to whose sentence they submit ia 
called an "arbitratoi." And tlierefore it is of the law of Nature, ^^hat 
ihey that ^re at controversy, submit their right Id the jadgment of an 

arbitrator. M 

And seeing every mnn h pre^;;med lo do all things in orJer to his own 
benefit, no man is a tit atbilrii,lt>i in liis^own cau^e ; and if he wei'e never 
Hi fit; yet equuy il'owiiig lo cacli fiarty equaTlienefit, if one be admitted to 
|je judge, the othtt is to he ailmitted also ; and so the controversy, that is, 
the cause oi war, remains agui»:il the law of Nature. 

For the same reason no man in any cause ought lo be received, for 
arbitrator, to whom greater profit, or honour, or pleasure apparently 
ailseth ovit of the victory of one parly than of the other: for he hath taken, 
though nn unavoidable bribe, yet a bribe i and no man can be obliged to 
trust him. And thus also the ci'ntioversy, and the condition of War 
icnuunelh, contrary to the law of Nature. 

And in a controversy of "fact," the judge being to give no more credit to 
DDe than to the other, if there be no other aiHumenls, must give credit to 
a ihinl 1 or to a third and fourth ; or more : for else Ihe question is uode- 
dded, and left to force, contrary to the law of Nature. 

These are the laws of Nature, dictating peace, for a means of the conser- 
vation o! men io mnltitudes ', and which only concern the doctrine of civil 
sodely. There be other things tending to the destruction of particular , 
men ; as dmnkenness, and all other parts of intemperance ; which may 
thciefi)re also be reckoned amongst those things which the law of Nature 
hn.tb ioibidden ; but are not necessary lo be mentioned, nor are pertinent 
enough to this place. 

And though this may seem too subtle a deduction of t he (^ws ^ ^f Malum, 
to be taken notice of'^byall men; "■>^'^f ;hr T""^' pn't H'''* In^biiftyjn 
ig f ood, and the res t too n egUgETI' ^" iini^^^ri^i-t^nH - y et to leav p "H Tnf*n 
th ^^-lMwf hpi-n f ontracled in to_Qne easy sura, in telligible i 



mteilieiblc evei 
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1., it.iintBg tlie laws of Natui-e, hut when Beighing lUe actlOl 

of other men "ill. his own, they seem too heavy, lie put tlSin into Ihe olhi 
part o{ L>ie balance, aod Ms ami into their pilace, thai his own posaiel 
and self-love may add nothing to the weight ; and theii iheie is iionfti 
these laws of Nature that will not appear unto him very reasunsblo. 

The la^¥S of Nature oblige IB yij™ (Bftrwff .■ that is to say, [hq* bind to 
desire they should take ptaj^ ; but mforo ij^Umo; thai ii, lo the puttir 
tlicm in aat, not always. /Tor he that siiould Ik modest, and tractable, w 
perform a)l he promises, iti'such time and place where no man else should d 
so. should but make himself a prey to others, and procure his own eerCai 
ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws of Nature, wliich tend to Natnie 
preservation^ And again, he that having suflicient security, ihitt otbe 
shall observ/ the same IsW:^ towards him, observes them not bimsel 
teelieth not peace, but war ; and consequently the destruction of his ni 
by violence. 

And whatsoever laws bind mfim intimB, may be broken, not only by 
fact contrary to the law, but also by a fact according to it, in' case a 
think it contrary. For though his action in this cose be according Ti 
law, yet his purpose was agamst the law ; which, where the obligatl 
in Jora intemii, is ahreacii. 

I'be laws of Nature are immutnhle and eternal ; for injustice, ingratitudt 
arroe^'ce, pride, iniquity, acceptioo of persons, and the rest, can never' ^ 
made lawful. For it can never be that war shall preserve life, and pi 

The same laws, because they oblige only to a desire and endeavour, 
mean an unfeigned and constant endeavour, are easy to be observed, 
in that they require nothing but endeavour, lie that endeavourclh , li 
performance, fulhlleth them ; and he that fuIRllelh the law, is just. 

And the science of them is the true and only moral philosophy. 

mural philosophy is nothing else but the science of what is " good " 

"evil, in the conversation and society of mankind. "Good" and "ei^ 
ore names that signify our appetites, and aversions ; which in diSeir'^ 
tempers, customs, and doctrines of men, are different : and divers mi 
diifei not only in their judgment, on the senses of what is pleasant a 
unpleasant to the taste, smell, hearing, touch, and sight; but also of lA 
is conformable or disagrefable to reason, in the actions of common li 
Nay, the same m.in, in divers times, differs from himself; and one ti 
proiselh, that is, callelh good, what another time he dispraiscth, a 
rallelh evil: from whence arise disputes, controversies, and at last v 
And therefore so long as a man is in the condition of mere nature, which 
a condition of war, as private appetite is the measure of good and evi 
and consequently all men agree on this, that peace is good, and iherefoFe alt 
the way or means of peace, which, as I have showed hefote, are "justice, 
"gratitude," " modesty," " equity," "mercy," and the rest of the laws < 
Nature, are good; that ig lo say, " moral virtues ; " and their contra* 
"vices," evil. Now the science of virtue and vice is moral philosophy 
and therefore the true dochrine of the laws of Nature, is the trae mo 
philosophy. But the writers of moral philosophy, though they acltnowled. 
ihe same virWes and vices ; yet not seeing wherein consisted their goat 
ness ; nor Ihat they come to be praised, as the means of peaceable, soaab' 
and comfortable iiving. place them in a mediocrity ol passions ; as if I 
Ihe cauie, but the dt^ree of daring, made fottiiude ; or not the cause, l 
.1 iiily of a gift, made liberality. 
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is tbe Word of him that by right Imth rm nlTlim'' """ nHun^ 
! we c oniiatt-llie 'atpr theoi'-"~' ■" n'^iiv— >h it. th>. ..rnirl nt 



CIlAPTEk XM, 

()/ P^rj,m!, Aitthari, aiiJ TAing! PirsoinitcJ, 

A PUt^oN IS he, " whusewordsoraction^ aie coDsidered,citheras his own, 
ocas represealing the wards or actions of another man, or of any other 
tbin^ to whom they are attributed, whether truly or hy liction." 

WheD Ihey are conndered aa jiis own, then is he called a "natural 
peiK)n:" and when Ihey are considered ns representing the words and 
nctkmiof anoliier, then is he a " feigned " or "artificial person. " 

The word pvisou is Latin: instead whereof the Greeks have TfiiiruirM', 
which signifies the "fact," 71s persona in Latin signifies the "di^uise," 
or "ootward appearance" uf a man, counter/eittd on the stage ; and some- 
times more particularly that part of it, wliich diagniseth the face, as a mask 
vie viiard : and from theatre, hath been translated to any representer of 
tpeech and action, as well in ttibunalsas theatres. So that a "person," is 
tWsame that an "actur" is, both or. the stage and in comtoon conversa- 
tion ;»nd to "personate," is to "act," or " represent " himself or anolber; 
tinct he that acteth another, is said \a bear his petsoii. or act in his name ; in 
wrllicli sense Cicero useth it where he says, Uhhs sustinea Ira personal ! tiuL 
aiVerzarii, tt Judicit: I bear three persons: niy own, my adversary's, ana 
Ihe judge's ; and is called in divers occasioiu, diversely ; as a "representer,'' 
(U: ''representative," a "lieutenant," a" vicar," an "attorney, "a "deputy," 
*, " procurator," an " actor," and the like. 

Ol persons artificial, some have their words and actions "owned " by 
those whom Ihey lepiesenL And then tlie person is ihe "actor; " and he 
Uiat ownetb bis words and actions, is the "author: " in which a 



speaking of actioos, is called author. And as the right of possession, is 
called dominion; so the riglit of doing any action, is called " aulhorily," 
■Jjo thai by authority, is always undersiood a right oF doing any act ; an4 
"done by authority,'' done t^ commission, or licence from him whose right 
it is. 

From hence it followeth, that when the actor maketli a covenant hy 
jtuthority, he bindeth iheretiy the author, no less than if he hod made it 
UmseV; and no less subjectelh him to all the consequences of the same. 
And therefore all that hath been said Ibtmerly (chap, xiv.) of the nature of 
DOWnentt between man and man in their natural capacity, is true also 
when they are made by their actors, represenlers. or procurators, that 
have nnlhority from them, so far fonh a^ is in their commission, but no 
fiutber. 

And therefore he that maketh a covenant with the actor or representer, 
IMlt knowing ihe authority lie hath, dolli it at his own peril For no 
nun is obliged by a covenant whereof he is not ambor; nor consequently 
\/jA covenant made against or bc^de the authority he gave. 

When the actor doth anything against the law of Nature tiy command of 

(bir author, if he be obliged by former covenant to obe^ bim, tuaV Vot 'omj. 

' (t^«aAeIi)|AeJawof'Natntc;for\\i(m^\i\\\?aK.<\oft\ii^w^™v 



w 

^^^r obi 



Of MAN. 

irily, lo refu>c 



'Inw of NaLute, yel it is not his : but conlrarily, lo refuse to do it, is igains 
the iaw of Nature, that forbiddeth breach ol cov-enanL 

And he that maketh a covenaut with the author by mediation of 
knowing what authority he hath, but o»ly Likes hi; ward, ID < 
Buch authority be not made manifest unto him upon demand, is no Son 
obliged, for the covenant mode with the author is not valid withont 
counter-as>iurance. But if he tliat bO covenanteth knew bcfarehaud he Wl 
lo expect no other assurance than the actor's word, then i 
valid, because the actor ia this case inaketh himself the author. And there* 
fore, as when the aulhocilyis evident, the covenant obligeth the author, til 
the actor; so when the authority is feigned, it obligeth the actor onljr, llid 
brii^ no author but himself. 

There are few things that are incapable of being represented byiictiol 
Inanimate things, as a church, an hospital, a bridge, may be personated b 
a rector, master, or overseer. But things inanimate cannot be authors, nt 
therefore give anthority lo their actor? ; yet the actors may liave anthorij 
to procure their maintenance, given them by those that ore owners i 
governors of those things. And therefore such things cannut be personate 
before there be some stale of civil government. 

Likewise children, fools, and madmen, that have no u'e of reason, ma 
be personated by guardians or curators ; but can be no autl 
time, ot any action done by Ihem longer ihnn, when ihcy s 
use of reason, they shall judge the same reasonable. Vet during the foUy, 
he that hath right of governing them may give authority to the guardian; 
But this ogain has no place but in a stale civil, because before such estBl^ 
there \s no dominion of persons. 

An idol, ot mere figment of the htain, may be peraoiuited, as wi 
yods of the heathen, which, by such officers a.^ Ilie state appointed 

)nalcd, and held possessions, and other goods and rights, which piei 

.;_. ._ .: — J— 'caied anil consecralcil uuto them. But idols t 

is nolhing. The authority proceeded from the 

itilriLxUiction of civil government, the gods of Ih 






iiithors, foi 
and therefore, 
heathen couhl 

The true God may be personated. As He was, first, by Moses; w 
governed the Israelites, that were not his, but God's people, not in 
own name, with Aac dieil Moses: but iu God's name, with hee di 
Daminus. Secondly, by the Son of man. His own Son, our hies 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that came to reduce the Tews, and induce all natii 
T|irito the kingdom of Mis Father, not as of Himself, but as sent from I 
father. And thirdly, by the Holy Ghostor Comforter, speaking and work 
ing ia the Apostles ; which Holy Ghost was a Comforter that came no* ~ 
HmtselF; but was sent, and proceeded from them both. 

A multitude of men are made " one " person, when they are by One i 
or one person repteseiiltd ; so ihat it be dime with the consent of every 
o( that multitade in particular. For it is the " unity" of the repressntW, 
not the "unity" of the represented, that maketh the person " '' '~ 
it is the representer that beateth the person, and bat oni 
" unity " cannot otherwise be understood in multitude. 

And because the multitude naturally 
cannot be understood for one ; hot m 
representative sailh, or doth m their n^ 
mon representer authority fiom himself 
actions the representer doth, in case they give him s 
otherwise, when they limit him in what and how 
tbem, none of ihem ou-nelli more than they gnvelii 
And if dif represenuiive consist of nuny tnei>, (ft? im?^ qt^ti 
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be considered as the voice of them ail. For ir ihe lesser 
number pntaounce, for enamplr, in ihe aifirmative, and the greater in llie 
negstive, there will be n^atives mare than cnougli to destroy the affirmn- 
lives 1 and thereby the excess uf negatives, standing uncontradicted, ara the 
only voice the represcnlalive halh. 

And a tepresenlalive of even number, especially when the number is not 
great, whereby ihe contradictoiy voices are oftentimes equal, is therefore 
oftentimes mute and Incapable of acdon. Yet in some cases contradictory 
voices equal in number may determine a question ; as in condemning, or 
absolving, equality of votes, even in that they condemn not, do absolve ; 
but not on the contrary condemn, in that they absolve not. Fur when a 
cause is heard, not to condemn is to absolve : but on the contrary, to say 
(hat not absolving, is condemning, is nut inie. The like it is in n 
deliberation of executing presently, or deferring till another time : lor 
when Ihe voices are equal, the not decreeing execution is a decree of 
dilation. 

Or if the number be odd, as three or more, men or assemblies j whereof 
every one has by a negative voice authority to lake away the effect of all 
the affirmative voices of the rest, this number is no representative ; because 
l^ the diversity of opinions, and interests of men, it becomes oftentimes, 
and in cases of the greatest consequence, a mute person, and unapt, as for 
many things else, so for the government of a multLtude, especially in time 



rnply 



Of authors there be two sorts. The first si 
before defined to be him, that owneth the at 
second is he that ownelh an actio 

that is to say, lie undettaketh to do it if Ihe other doth it not at or before a 
certain lime. And these authors conditional, are generally called "sure- 
lies," in \.-sXin, fidejussors, and spoiujrtt! and particularly fur dehi, pnedcs; 
and for appearance before a judge, or m^islrate, vadfs. 



called ; which I have 
another simply. The 
of another conditionally ; 
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ciiAPT ::< xvii.^ 

Of the Causes, GsiKratten, and Oifin'tion of a Comahiuwiollht 

i final cause, end, or design of men, irho naturally love llbarty, a 
linion over otliers, in tbe introduction of that lestraint upon liieraselve^ 
in which we see them live in eoniinonweiiltiiB, js the foresight of their Ow: 
preervation, and of a mare fontented life theiebj A ihill is to say, ( 
getting themselves nut from that miserable condilion of war, whicli J 
necessarily consequent, as hath been shown in chapter xili.. to the iiatnti 
paJMOns of men, when there is no visible jiower lo keep ihem in awe,^aii 
tie Ihem by fear of punisliment to the performance of th^ir covenantsAo 
obsetvalion of those laws of Nature set down io the fourteenth and fiRSSil 

For the laws of Nature, as "justice," "equity," "modesty," "meiiy, 
and, insara, "doing toothers, as we would be done lo," of themselves,. 
without the terror of some power, to cause them to be observed, are coO' 
trsry to our nalural passions, that carry us to portialily, pride, revenge, «)i^ 
the like. And covenants, without the sword, are but words, aod (rf'^ 
strength Insecure a man at alL , Therefore notwithstanding the laws s3 
Nature, which everyone hatli then kept, when he has the will to keep tlwnw 
when he can do it safely, if tiiere be no power erected, or not ereal enau{^ 
for our scctirity ; every man will, and may lawfully rely on bisownstrei^S 
and art, for caution aj^iinst all other men. And in all places, where nxa 
have lived by small families, to rob and spoil one another, lins been a ttude, 
and so far from being reputed aRain^t the law of Nature, that tlie greater 
spoils they gained, the greater was their honour ; and men observed no 
other laws therein, but ihe laws nf honour ; thai is, loabstaiii from cruelty, 
leaving to men their lives, and iniitruments of husbandry. And as so^k 
families did then ; so now do cities and kingdoms, which are bul greater 
families, for their own security, cnlorse their dominions, upon all pretences 
of danger, and fear of invasion, or assistance that may be given 10 invader^ 
and endeavour as mach as they can, lo subdue, or weaken their neighbour^', 
by open force and secret arts, for want of other caution, justly; and Are 
remembered for it in after ages with honour. 

Nor is it the joining together of a smftil number of men, that gives them 
this security ; because in small numbeis, small additions on the one side or 
the other, make the advantage of strength so great, as is sufBcient to carry. 
Ihe victory; and tUetefore gives encouragement to an iuvosion. The 
mullilude sufficient to confide in for our security, is not determined by ai^ 
certain number, but by comparison wilh the enemy we fear ; and is [hen 
sufficient, when the odds of (he enemy is not of so vifflble and conspiounti 
nnvoeot, to delermine die event of war, as to move him to allempt. 
Ami be there never so great a multitude ; yet il AcVt auiona \k i\ 
i">S 'f'Aeir/Jarlicniar judgments and fa,irtiinAm a^'j tfnv^it, v"r 
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. ,. (hcKtQr no defence, nor protociion, neither ogninsl najminon enemy, 
oor ^pinil (he injurie) af one another. FoC being distracted in opitiioua 
concerning the best use and application of their sttength, ihej do not help 
but hinder one another : lUid reduce their strength by mutunl opposition la 
nothing : wbeieby they are eosilf, not only sabdoeii by a very Tew that agree 
t^ethei ; but also when there is no comnioti enemy, they make war npou 
each other, for their particalar inlctesis. For if We conld suppose ■ great" 
DDllitude of men to consent in the observation of justice, and other laws "' 
NiWre, wilbout a common power to keep them all in awe; we might 
vril suppose all mankind lo do the same : and then there neither would be, 
nor need 10 be any civil government qr commonwealth at oil ; because there 
would be tieace withoni subj ection. 

Nor is it enough for (he security, which men desire should last all the 
time Oif Iheir life, that they be govemed and direcied by one jodginent, for 
*. liniled lime : as in one battle, or one war. For though they obtain a 
viaoiy by their onanimous endeavour against a foreign enemy ; yet after- 
wards, -when either they have no common enemy, or he that by one part is 
h^ for an enemy, is by another part held Tor a friend, they must needs by 
the difference of tlieir interests dUmlvc, and fall aRain into a war omongs'i 

• ihemselvci. 

Ii it true that certain living creaiiues, as bees and anls, live soeiablyone 
with another, which are therefore 1>^ Aristotle numbered amongst polilieal 
crcatutes ; anil yet have no olhi;r direction, than their particular judgments 
And nppeiiles ; nor speech, whereby one of them can signily to another, 
whM. he ihinfcs eipedient for the common benefit ; and lliCTcfore some man 
may pwhaps desire tn know, why mankind cannot do the same. To which 

First, that men ore continually in competition for honour and dignitj',, 
which these creatures are not ; and consequently amongst men there arisetlt 1 
on that ground, envy and hatred, and finally war ; but amongst these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the common good dilfereth I)0^ 
from the private ; and being by nature inclined to their private, 1 hey procarc 
[hereby the common benefit. But man, whose joy consisteth in comparing 
himself with other men, can relish nothing bat what is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not, as man, the use of reason, do 
not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration of their common 
biuineaf [ whereas amongst men, there are very many that think themselves 
wiser, and abler 10 govern the pablic, better than the rest ; and these strive 
ti> reform and innovate, one tills way, another that way ; and thereby bring 

Tonrdily, that these creatures, though they have some use of voice, in 

mnliinj; linnwn tn niiL- anoihe;' their desires and other affeelions \ yet they 

1 ■ -, liy wliich some men can represent to others that 

I'-'i o( evil i and evil in the likeness of good; auil 

i|>))3rent greatness of good and evil; discontenting 

' ' -i^a at their pleasure. 

' iii ...uiires cSnnot distinguish between "injury" and 

. I'd liierefore as long as they be at ease, they are not offended 

■as; whereas man is then most trouliJesome, when he is most 

in it is that he loves to i^how hi? wisdom, and control the 

inihat govern the commonwealth. 

ii;reement of these creatures is natural ; tliat of men is by 

" hich is artificial : and therelore it is no wonder if there be 

required, besides covenant, to make their agi 

1 liii;h is a common power, to keep ftwm \t\ asse, aiA 

3 tftBCominon better" 
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erect such n common poiver, ss may be able to defend 
ion of foreigncTi, and the injuries o( one another, and 
thereby to secore them in such sort, as that by their own industry, nnd by 
the fruits of the earth, they may nourish ihenuelves and live conlenledly. i<, * 
to confer all their powei and strength upon one itum, or upon one assembly 
of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto r 
will : wliich is as mudi as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly ofm 
.10 beiir iheir person ; nnd every one to awn, and acknowledge bimseiC lolw 
tLUthor of whatsoever he that so bcareth their person, shall act, or cause to 
l>e acled, in those thingii which concern the common peace and safety ; and 
therein to submit their wills, every one lo his will, and their judgments, lo 
his judgment. Tliis is more than consent, or concord ; it is a real unity of 
Ihein ail, in one and the same pereon, rnade by covenant of every man wjth 
every man, in such manner, as if every man should say to every mnn.^^I 
' I authorize and give up my right of governing myself, to this man, or to ibis 
/ assembly of men, on this condition, ttiat tb^ give up thy tiglit to him, atui 
I authoriw alt his actions in like manner.*^ This done, the multiiude so 
united in one person is called a " commorfweaUh, " in Latin riv/i^. This 
is the yenerntion i>f that great "leviathan," or raiher, to speak d 
reverently, of that " mortal god," to which we owe under the " immortal ■ 
God," out peace and defence. For by this authority, given him by every 
particular man in the commonwealth, he hath Ibc use uf so much power 
and strength cimferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to per- 
form the wilU of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against thar 
enenues abroad. And^ him consisteth the essence of the commonwealth ; 
which, lo detine it, i^_" one person, of whose acts a great multitude, by 
mntual covenants oneviitb another, have made themselves eveiy oi 
author, to the end he may use the strength and means Qfjhem all, 
shall think eipedien I, for their peace and common defence, ^ 

And he that earrieth this person is called " sovereign, '>and said to have 
"sovereign power ; " and every one besides, his " subject." 

The attaining to this sovereign power is by two ways. One, by natural 
force ; a; when a man maheib his children to submit themselves, and ■■■ " ~ 
childreti, to his government, as being able lo destioy them if they rofu 
by war snbdueth his enemies to his will, giving them their lives o 
condition. The other is, when men agree amongst themselves to sub 
some man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on coniidence to be protected 
by him against all others. This latter may be called a. political common- 
wealth, or commonwealth by "institution;" and the former, a common- 
wealth by "acquisition,'' And first, I shall speak of a commonwealth by 

insiiimlon. 

CHAFt'Ek XVIII. ^ 

Of the Rights af Savtreigns by liislilutieH. 
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all his aoveieiEii shall do : and because 



B injustice fot a man to do anjthini^ lor which he may be puniiiicd by his 
own aulhorily, he is also upon that title unjust And wheieas some men 
have pretended for their disobedience to Iheir sovereign, a new covenant, 
nude not wiih meH, hut with God ; this also is unju&t ; for there U 
nc covenant with God Inil by mediation of somebody that represenCeth 
QtnV» person ; which none doth but God's lieutenant, who hath ihe 
Sovereignty under GmI. But tbLs pretence of toveimnt with Goil, is so 
evident a lie, even in the ptetendets own consciences, that it is not only an 
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by them all, anil performed by the strength of ilietn all, in him uniteiJ. 
Bu t when an ussembl xatHim. is-made snvgrciga •,lhi:n no man imagiWb 
any such cgyenant To hBve passed-in thoin5UEali9n;_fOTnon)a!!Js-SQ.du" 
a s to s ay, for example^ ihc peopIcoLSomtmiide.ii coveniitit with tl 
" ,—,—,■,-„- ovcreienly on such or jiue h cmjdjtions; whidl not 

s might lawfully depose I'ne Roman people. Thnt 
men see not the re3<ion to be alike in a. monnrchy, and in a popular 
government, proceedeth from the nmbilion of some, that are kinder to the 
government of an assembly, whereof they may hope to participate, than of 
iQonaichy, which they despair to enjoy. 
^ Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices dedared_ a 
sovereign ; he^ha t dissentedii 



-Tor if he voluntarily enteied into the coneregation of them that 

were a^iscniblcd, he sufliclentiy declared thereby bis will, and Iherefore 

tacitly covenanted to stand to what the majoi part should ordain : and 

iherefore if he refuse to stand thereto, or make protestatLoD against any of 

V their decrees, he do:>s contmcy to his coi'enant, and Ihere&re unjustly. 

J And vrhetlier he lie of the congregation or not : and whether his consent be 

1 Hiked or not, he must either submit to their decrees, or be left in the 

( condition of war he was in before ; wherein he might without injus 

\destroycd by any man whatsoever. 

Eo urthly. because every aihi pi-r i i by thi'' insiirii| iim i^iith or of all the _ 
actions andiudf;n^eiitji of the siiverei gijn''''"'-'^! ;f_fi>ll'-»[a , t hat wha tafa, ^ 
ever_ Bie 'doin il f.m hr- no JnJHr v in any i; ( h\fj subieclS . nDr_oi]£lit hfi to bt 
E^^Xjf them aecuseil_of jnjujlice. FfirliEJlial^oth anything by autho- 
rity from anoiTitiL_i3aiil _lhe[ari_n o injury ti ' ' " ""■ ^ 



Sl^ 






and therefore oupht 
Tlbec; 



; sovereign dolb ; and ci 



_ ... author, 

Y maft lint hinij;p |f ■ nn, nor hunself Ot 

self is impossible. It is true that they 
iqnity, but notinjastice or injury 




d iwcause the end of this institution is the peace and defence of them 
and wliosoever has right to the end has right to the means ; it belongeth 
of right to whatsoever man or assembly that halh the sovereignty to be jnd^ 
both of the menns of peace and defence, and also of the hindrances and ' 
disturbances of the snme, and to do whatsoever he shall think necessary to 
he iton^ both beforehand, for the preserving of peace and security, by pre- 
vention of discord at home and hostility from abroad ; and, when pi 
, secnrity are lost, for the lecovery of the same. And therdbre, 

Sixthly, it is annexed to the sovereignly to be judge of what Opinions ' 
"\ and doctrines are averse and what conducing to peace ; and coiisegnenlljr, 
/ on what occasions, how far, and what men are to lie trusted withal, in 
/ speaking to multitudes of people, and who shall examine the doctrineB of 
I all books before thev be published. For the actions of men proceed from- 
\ Iheir opinions, and m the well governing of opinions consistcth the n~" 
governing of men's actions, in order to their peace nrid toncot4. i 
Mou^ in matter of doctrine nothing ought to be regarded Im.^ ftwitaiJiv j^ 
*" " ""' npugnaat to reguiating the some by pcuca. ■=■- ■'~-'— —" 
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L be no mote Inie than peace and concord can be again?.! 
law of Nilure. It U troe that in a commonwealth, wbeic, by tile 
iWgligcnee or unikilfulnesi of govetnora and lecchets, Talse doctrines are by 
time genemlly received ; the contrary truths may be generally offensive. 
Vgi the most sudden and rough bunting in of a new truth tiiat cao tie, does 
never break tbc peace, but only sometimes awake the war. For those men 
that are so remissly governed, that they dare take up arms to defend or 
introduce an opinion, are still in war ; and their condiLioo not peace, buL 
only A cessation of arms for.fear of one another ; and they live, vs it were, 
in ie precincts of battle conlinaally. It beloneel h tJiP Tf"'''' ^" ^""'" '''II I 
^ hath Ihe sovereieo p ower lobe judae. or eonsLituI " "II jmlgi-g nf "tiinjon' ""^^ 
and doctriats. as a ilunE"^e^l;ss.^^y to" pi 



■i'l'nn^ t'l 




&^r^Vn,aJ 



< hath' already Been shown, all men hud right ti 
things, which necessarily causelh war : and therefore this propriety, being 
necessary to peace, and depending on sovereign power, is the act ol that 
power, in order to the public peace. These rules of propriety, or meum 
and tuum, and of "gCKid," "evil," "lawful," and "unlawful" in the 
actions of subjects, are the civil law^ ; that |s to srty, the laws of each 
comtnonwealih in particular ; though the name of civil law be now 
lestioincd to Ihe ancient civil laws of the city of Rome, which heuig the 
head of a great part of the world, her laws at that time were in these parts 
the^civil law. 

l y, is annexed to the eovereigntv. the right pf judica ture : Iha^is 



\ ^ Eigl'^y. 



My, nj_VMritij.anit riwrirlinp ajl rnnlrovprni^^ wjiii-h_mnjj 






r natural. 



r concerning fi 



- -_ — without I lie 

I, there is no protection of one subject agatntt the 
injuries of another ; the laws concemint; mium and luum arc in 
«aJli, and to every man lemainelh, from the natural and necessary appetite 
of hia own conservation, the right of protecting himself by his private 
slreugth, which is the condition of war, and contrary to the end for which 
every commonwealth is instituted. 

r Ninthly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the rifht of nakin," war and pen™ 
irifh nlhr-T iiJIinr^a ?ni^ rfimm"""'-"'''" ! '^'■' '^ '" "Ti "' i"'lfi"p when it 

is fbr the 'public good, and how great forces are to be assembled, armed, 
and paid for that end ; and to levy money upon [he subjects to defmy the 
expenses thereof. For the power by which the people are to lie defended 
ctmslsteth in their armies, and the strength of an army, in the union of 
their strength under one command, which tommand the sovereign insti- 
iuted. therefore hath; because the command of the " militia, without 
Other inslitalion, maketh him that hath it sovereign. And therefore 
made general oI an army, he that hath the soveidgn power is 
lissimo. 
annexed to the sovereignly, the c h oosing o f all counsellors, 

.:-...,„- ._j .a; i-I.v. ii -T -_,i ...^^ p(,f seeliig'the 

peace and defeDCe, 
o have power to use such means as lie shall think most fit 
fot his discharge, 
'^'""•nllilyi I p the sovf rf'ffp " mrr,Tr.\i<an iti. ppvpr 'J_ri-yii!irA' mjt wirti 



"■ ri ciies or honour, and of punishing with corporal nr pecu niary p tmisi 
Ignominy, every subject according to the ia.>j) fet Wfti. in 
jir,.^ rt«re he no Jaw made, according as ^« ^a& yi^t -nKaR^ji 
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induce to tlic encoumgiiiy of men to serve Ihc tommorw-alili.or dslerriOE 

of them fiom doing disservice to ihesame. 

Lastly, considering what value men are naturally apt to Jcl upon lhe(n- 

lelvei ; what respect they lool; for from otliers ; and liow liltle ihey valne 

'Other men ; from whence continually arise amongst them, emulntion, 
larrels, factions, and at l^t War, to the destroying opone another, and 
minution of their strength against o common enemy ; it is ncccssaly tl»t 
\ae\x laws of hononi, and a public rale of the worth of such men as have 

.. BEerved, or are able to deserve well of the commonwealth ; and that tlief* 

be^fajce In the hands of some or oilier, to put tho! 

But il hnth alreaily been shown, tliat not only the 

forces of the commonweal 111 ; but alro the jiidicauirc 

leied to the sovereignly. To the 50verei!;n iherejore It belangelh a lso 

" " oTJa ^" 



A«/inp^ 



'hese are the rights, which make the essence of sovereignty ; and which 
the marks whereby a man may discern in what man, or assembly of 



1, the sovereign power is p1:tced and resideth. 
licable, and inseparable. The power to coin mo 
te and persons of infant heirs ; to have pre-emption in markets ; 



municable, and inseparable. The power to coin money ; to dispose of the 



other statute prerogatives, may be transferred by the sovereign ; and yet 
the power to protect his subjects be retained. But if he transfer the 
"mlhtia," he retains the judicature in vain, for want of execution of the 
laws: or if he grant away the power of raising money, the " militia" is 
in vain ; or if he give away the government of doctrines, men nlll be 
frighted into rebellion with the fear of spirits. And so if we consider any 
one of the said rights, we shall presently tee, that the liolding o( all iha 
rest will produce no efTelrl, in Ihc conservation of peace and jusiice, the end 
for wbiai all commonvrealths are instituted. And tlii5 division is it, 
whereof it is said, " a kingdoni divided in itself cannot stand; " fur unless 
this division precede, division into opposite armies can never liappcn. If 
there had not first: been an opinion received of the greatest part of England, 
that these powers were divided between the King, and the Lords, and the 
House of Commons, the people hod never been divided and fallen itito this 
civil war ; first between those that dlsa^ed in politics ; and after between 
the dissenters about the liberty of religion ; which have so instructed men 
in this point of sovereign right, that there be few now in England that do 
not see that these ri!,'hts are inseparable, and will be so generally acknow- 
ledged at jhe next return of peace ; and so continue, till their miseries ate 
forgotten; and no longer, eicept thevulgorbe better taught than ihey have 
hitherto been. 

And because they are essenflal and inseparable rightf^, it follows necev 
sarily, that in whatsoever words an.y of them seem to be granted away, yet 
if the sovereign power itself be not in direct terms renounced, and the name 
of sovereign no more given by the grantees to him that grants them, the 
grant is void : for when he has granted all he con, if we grant back the 
sovereignly, oil is restored, as inseparably annexed thereunto. 

This great authority being indivisible, and inseparably annexed to the 
sovereignty, there is little ground for the opinion of them that say ot sove- 
reign kings, though ihey be lingu/is niajores, of greater power than every 
one of their subjects, yet they be unniinis iiiinorcs, of less power than 
iliem all ti^ether. For if by "all together," they mean not the collective 
boily as one person, (hen "all together," and " evecj ore," sipal-j \\itsniie\ 
and the speech is absurd, But if by " aSUogelViEi," l.\ve^ MudeisXani flOcB 
Iff oae person, which person the sovereign beats, ^\ien i\ib ^owk (ftj 
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e same wiih the sovereign's power : and so agjin llic speech 
if-abturd: which alsurijity ibey see well enough, when the soversigniy is 
in an assembly of the people ; but in a monardi ihey se« it not ; and yd 
lie power of sovereifinty is the same in whorasoaver ii be placed. 

And as the power, so also the honour of the sovereign, ought to be 
eiefller, than that of any, or all the subjecti^. For in the sovereignly is the 
fiiuntun o£ honour. The dignilies of lord, earl, dulce, and prince are his 
CMAIures. As in the presence of the master, the servants are ei[iia!, and 
withont any honour at all ; so are the subjects ia the presence of the 
sorereigii. And though they shine some more, some le^s, when they are 
out of hia siglit ; yet in his presence, Ihey shine no more than the stars in 
the presence of the sun. 

But a man may bete nbject, that the condition of subjects is very miser- , 
able ; as being obnoxious to the lusls, and other ineguiar paisions of him 
or them that liave so unlimited a power in (heir hands. And commonly 
they that live under a monarch, think it jhe fault of monarchy ; and they 
that live nmiec the goveinment of democracy, or other sovereign assembly, 
attribute all the inconvenience to that form of coimnonwealth ; wbereai tue 
power in all forms, if they be perfect enough (o protect them, ia tbe tame ; 
not coitsldeting that the state of man can never be without some jncom mod ity 

or other ; and that the greatest, that in any form of govei ~ 

pcBMbly happen to the people in general, is scarce sensible, in 
the miseries, and horrible cahtmlties, that accompany a civil war, or innt 
dissolule condition of maslerlesi men, without subjection to laws, and a 
CDeicive power to tie their hands from rapine and revenge : nor considering 
tint the greatest pressure of sovereign governors proceedelh not from tiny 
delight, or profit they can expect in llie damage or weakeniiig of their sub- 
jects, in whose vigour cnn^iisielh their own strength and gloiy \ but in the 
NSIireness of themselves, that uiiwillingly contributing (o I heir own defence, 
make it necessary for their governors to draw from Ihem what they can ill 
lime of peace, that they may liave means on any emciEent occasion, or 
Sudilen need. \.a resist, or take advantage on their enemies. For all men 
we by nature provided of notable mulliplyiiig glasses, that is their passions 
and. self-love, through which every little payment appeorelh a great griev- 
ance : but are destitute of those prospective glasses, namely, moral and 
civil science, to see afar ofF the miseries that bang over them, and cannot/ 
wllliout Gucli payments be avoided, / 
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ir m an assembly of more 
n hath light to enter, of 



.ttODWe^lhijQilsisteth _.ir 
n, or the pCTSon representative of all and e> 
:ause the sovereignty is either in one man, c 
than one ; and into that assembly either every ma 
m! every one, but certain men distinguished from the rest ; it if 
IheK can be but three kinds of commonwealth. For the representative 
must needs be one man, or more : and if more, then it is the assembly of 
k1^ or but of a part. When the representative is one man, then is 
ta'OOnunoiiw.ejUh a ■' monarchy ; " when an assembly of all that will come 
' r, then iTii a "democracy," or popalar comwifm-HtaWn ■. nJrct. ■*». 
si eaty, I2ien it is iwllcd an " RtSaiotiwry ." CtCBM^sai^'&- 
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tallK lliets can be none i for either one or more, or 
ihe sovereign power, whEcJl 1 have shown to be indiviable, enlire, 

There be other Danes of government in Ihe histories and books of 
policy, as "lyranny," and "oiiipircliy :" but ihey are not the names of 
other forms of govemment, ba: of ihe same forms misliked. For they ihal 
ore discontented under " monarchy," call it "tyrajuiy ; " and they that are 
dUplensed with " aristocracy ," call it "oligarchy :" so a!so they which Rnd 
Themselves grieved under a " democracy," call it "anarchy," whiehsignifies 
want of government ; and yet I think no man believes thai want of govern- 
ment is any new kind of government : nor by Ihe same reason ought they 
[o believe that the government is of one kind when they like il, snd 
another when they dislike it, or are oppressed by the governors. 

It il manifest, that men who are in absolute liberty may, if they please, 
give authority to one man to represent them every one ; as weQas give such 
authority to any assembly of men whatsoever ; and consequently may 
subject themselves, if they think good, to a monarch as absolutely as to any 
oilier representative. Therefore, where there is already erected a sovereign 
puwer, there can be no other representative of the same people, but only to 
certain particular ends, by the sovereign limited. For that were to erect 
two sovereigns ; and every man to have his person represented by two 
actors, that by opposing one another, must needs divide that power, which, 
if men will live in peace, is indivisible, and thereby reduce Ihe multitude 
into tlie condition of war, contrary to the end for which all sovereignty U 
instituted. And therefore as it is absurd to think that a sovereign assembly, 
inviting the people of their dominion to send up their deputies, with power 
lo make known their advice, or desires, should therefore hold such deputies 
mther than themselves, (or the absolute representatives of the people : so it 
is absurd also to thmk the same in a monarchy. And I know not how this 
so manifest a truth should of late be so little observed ; that in a monaiehy, 
lie that had the sovereignblfrom a descent of six hundred years, was alone 
called sovereign, had IhemR'lif Majesty from every one of his subjects, and 
WU unquestionably taken by them for their king, was not with staiidiilS 
never considered as their representative ; the name without contradiction 
passing for Ihe tide of those men, which at his command were sent up by 

■K= ™.^ni. ,., . .1.=;, .,=.;.;gn5^ ^„^ gjyg jjim, if he permitted it, their 

n admonition, for those that are the true 
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The difference between these three kinds of commonwealth, consistelh 
not in the difference of power ; but In the ditTerence of convenience, or 
aptitude to produce the peace and security of the people ; for which end 
ihey were instituted. And to compare monarchy with the other two, we 
may observe ; first, that whosoever beareth the person of the peopJe, or is 
one of that assembly that bears it, beareth also his own natural person. 
And though he be careful in his politic person to procnre Ihe common 
' interest ; vet he is more or no less careful to procure the private good of 
Aimself, his family, kindred, and friends ; and for the most part, if tlie 
|niblic interest chance to cross the private, he prefers the private : for the 
jHissions of laeD are commonly more potent than iheir reason. Froni 
jWhence it follows, that where the public and private interest are most 
losdy united, there is the public most advanced. Now in monarchy, the 
^ interest is the same with the public. The riches, 
of a monarch, arise only from the rictes, sticnS.^ a 
bjeccs. For no king can be rich, nor aVmwi*. ti— 
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cmcf, or diistocrsc]', the public praspeiity confers not so ml 
yirivate fotlnne of one that is comip!, or ambitious, as dolh ma: 
perfidious advice, a treachtroUE action, or a civil war^ 

Secondly, that a monarch receiveth counsel of whom, \i'heu, and wiiere 
' on of men vetswi in the 
quality soever, and Ki 
lung before the time of action, and with as much secrecy, as he will. But 
when a sovereifjn assembly has need of counsel, none are admilled but 
Euch as hiLve a right thereto from the beginning ; nhicli for the raosl port 
we orthoBB who have been versed mote in (he acquisition of wealth [hftti of yj 
knoirledge ; and are to give iheir advice in longdiscoutses, which mayand ^'^ 
do commonly e»ci(e men to action, but not pivcm them in iL For the 
"understanding" is by the flame of the passions, never enlightened, but 
dazzled. Nor is there any place, or time, wherein an assembly can teceive 
counsel with secrecy, because of their own multitude. ^ 

Thirdly, that [he resolutions of a monarch, are subject tu no other 
IncoDEtancy, than that of human nature ; buf in assemblies, be^i{les thai of 
Nature, there ariseth an inconstancy from the number. For the absence of 
a few, that would have the resolution once taken, continue firm, which may 
happen by security, negligence, or private impediments, or ihe diiigeti! 
iqjpearance of ;i few of the contrary o|iiiiion, undoes lO'day all that vr-M. 
concluded yesterday. 

Foorthly, that a monarch cannot disagree with himself, out of envy nr 
interest ; but an assembly may ; and that to such a height, as may produce 1^ 
> civil war. '"^ 

Fifthly, that in monarchy there is this inconvenience ; that any subject, 
by ihe power of one man, for the enriching of a favourite or flatlcrel', 
iBay be deprived of all he posscsseih ; which 1 confess is a great and l^ 
inevilable inconvenience. But the same may as well happen, where the 
tM^rcign poner i$ an assembly : for their power is the same ; and they are 
•s subject to uvil counsel, and to be seduced by orators, as a monarch by 
AalCereis; and becoming one another's flatterers, serve one another's 
covelousneSB and ambition by turns. And whereas the lavourites of . 
mooaichs are few, and they have noue else to advance but their own 
kindred; the favourites of an assembly are many ; and the kindred much 
more nnmerouB than of any monarch. Besides there is no favourite of a^ 
mcnurch, which catmol as well succour his friends as hurt bis enemies i 
but orators, that is to say, favourites of sovereign assemblies, though tliey 
iMne great power to hurt, have little to save. Fur to accuse, requires less l 
etoquence, sucli is man's nature, than ta excuse ; and condemiuition, than \ 
ateolntion more resembles jiisiice. ^^^J 

Sixthly, that it is an inconvenience in monarchy, th.it the toverelgEty 
jnay descend upon an infant, or one that cannot diacern between good and 
eril I and consisteth in this, that the use of his pow-,.'', iimii be in the hand 
Ot aaoiber man. or of some assembly oE men, which nr; to govern bj his y. 
riffn, and in his name; as cuiators and pioiuciots of his peison and ir 
ffluhotily. But to say there is inconvenience in putlin;; the use of the 
loVArign power in'o the hand of a man, or an as-^eiiibly of men , is lo say 
lliatall£ove:nmcnt is more inccnvenient than confusion and civil war. And' 
Ibnafoie all Ihs danger [hnt can be pretended, must arise from the conten- 
tion of those, :liiit inr an office of so great honour and profit, may becoma 
competitors. To make it appear that this inconvenience proceedelh not 
from that form Df governmeol we call mauitcbs. wC ate Vo tcn\«iEi ^wi. 

"*■ ■*-"■ inoiiarcji hath appointed vftio ^\va\V \i»(c Sbr .S^>^i^^^^ 
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hei expressly by testament, or Ir.citly, b^ noi controlling 
:asc received : and then such iDcuuvenience, if it happen, 
IS to i)E attributed, not to the monarchy, but to the ambition and injUEtice 
ufthe subjects ; which in all kiu'js of govermneot, where the people are not 
well instructed io their duty and the rights of sovereignty, is the same. Or 
else the precedent monarch halh not at all taken order for Each tuition ; and 
then the law of Nature hath provided this sufficient rule, thut the tuition 
sh&U be in him that bath, by nature, most interest in the preservation of the 
authority of the infant, and to whom least benefit can accrue by his death 
or diminution. For seeing every man by nature seeketh his own benefit, 
Bnd promotion ; to put an infant into the power of tlicKe that can promote 
themselves by his destruction, or damage, is not tuition, but treachery, So 
thai sufhcient provision being taken aeainst all just quarrel about the gov- 
ernment under a child, if nny contention arise to the disturbance of the 
public pe^ce, it is not to be attributed to the form of monarchy, but to the 
i.nil.i;: ;. f 'IK ]■ . . ..[id ignorance of their duty. On the other side, there 
. t.ilth, the sovereignty whereof is in great assembly, 
'.I . ' <u.~iLlla:ion5 of peace and woi, and making of laws, in 

'.: < "if the £Dveranient were in a child. For as a child 

v.-.!ri. ■'•- 11 _.ir .11 :o dissent from counsel given him, and is, thereby 
;cessitalei.l'lolak(.' the advice of them, or liim, to n-hom he is committed; 
I ui assembly waolelh the liberty to dissent from the counsel of the major 
^Ut, be it good or bad. And as a child has need of a tutor, oi protector, 
JP preserve his person and autliority ; so also, in great commonwealths, the 
Jovereign assembly, in ail great danger; and troubles, have need of cuslada 
Sihrtalis; that is of dictators, or protectors of their authority ; which are aa 
' as temporary monarclis, to whom for a time Ihcy may commit the 
' exercise of their power ; and have, at the end of that lime, betii 
;r deprived thereof than infant kings, by their protectois, regcolSi ot 

l^ough the kinds of sovereignty be, as I have nnn- shown, but QltetS 
' 's to say, monarchy, where one man has it ; or democracy, where tlic 
al assembly of subjects hath it ; or arisloerocy, wliere it is in an 
mbly of certain persons nominated, or otherwise distinguished risin Afi 
: yet he that shall consider the particular coinmou wealths that have 
I, and ore in the world, will not periiaps ea>ily reduce them to three, 
nay thereby be inclined to think there he other lorms, arising from theje 
Bled together. As for example, e lective kingdoms ; where kings have 

: p^( jnig their hanas tor a itme ; or kingdoms wherein 

, wer limileil ; which governmenia are nevertheless, by 
t iraitcrs called monarchy. Likewise if a popular, or aristocratical 
iwealth subdue an enemy's country, and govern the same, by s. 
It, procurator, or other magistrate : this may seem iicrhaps at litit 
sigiit, to be a dcmocratical, or aiistocratical ^ovemmeui. But it is not so. 
For elective kings are not sovereigns, but ministers of the sovereign ; nor 
limited kings, sovereigns, but ministers of them that have ihe sovereign 
])awer : nor are those provinces wliich are in subjection to a democracy or 
aristocrat^ of nm/ther commonwealth, democratically or aristocratically 
go^'em^K!, but monarchicaJly. 

And liist, concerning an elective king, whose power is limited to his 
life, aE, il is In many places of Christendom at this day ; or to certain yi-ars 
or moiiihs, as the diulotoi's poH'er amongst the Romans; if hchavij ri[jHi to 
appoint bib iuccessor, he is no more elective but hcl■L•dil;n^ I'n' >• '- ''-■- 
no power Io elect his succ^sor, thrn ibete is ionjc ollici ' ■ ■ 
iaOH-a, •y/iicb after his decca.se may elect anew ; or 6\se 'A 
d/etA and ejissilrelh with him, and remrtiElVi to t^ecow\ ■ > 
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I also thai ihe sovereignly was in them beftre ; lor none have right 
to give lliat which they have not riebt to possess, and keep to themselves il 
thef think good. But if there be none ihat can give the sovereignly after 
the decease of blm Ihal was first eiecled, then has he power, nay, he ii 
obliged by the Inw of Nature, 10 provide, by establishing his successor, lo 
keep those tlial had trusted him with the government from relapsing into tlie 
miserable condilion of civil war. And consequently he was, when elected, 
a soveieiEn absolute- 
Second ly, that kip E "hoii P pnwp r is limilfil^ in unl eiipprinr in jijm r" 
Ihem th a t havf the power to limit it ; 6n< he that is not auperioc is n ot 
tiipiyntf, that is lo Mi y, n :'! '""".;gn Tlie sovereignty therefore was 
always in that assembly which had the right to hmit hiro; and by eonse- 
quence Ihe government not monarchy, bat either democracy or aristocracy ; 
OS of otdtimein Sparta, where the kint;s had a privilege to lead their omiies; 
bui the sovereignty was in Ihe Ephori. 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Roman people governed the land of 
Judea, for dtample, by a president ; yet was not Judea therefore a demo- 
cracy ; becnnse they were not govenied by any assembly into the which any 
of ihcm h.id right to enter; nor an aristocracy ; becau5e ihey were 
not gt'Vemed by any assembly, into Ihe which any man could enter 
by their election : but they were governed by one person, which, though 
t£ to ihe people of Rome, was an assembly of the people, or democracy ; 
yet as 10 the people of Judea, which had no right at alt nf participat- 
ing in the government, was a monarch. For though where the people are 
governed by an assembly chosen by themselves out of their own number, 
■he government is called a democracy or aristocracy , yet when they are 
governed by an assembly not of their own choosing it is a monarchy not 
if ne linn icrji tliei man 1 ut of one people oier another people 

I inlli Lcii,m i til. tn that nrt ■ 



every age jnJ ih"v lh\t are j, icmel bv uiiu man is soon as their governor j 
dieih Th)' artifi cial etermty is Ihat whtchjncn. uaU the right at laacceaioii ' 
There is no pcrtect lorm ot government where the disposing of tht sue 
Ccssiini IS rot in the present sovereign tor if it be in any other parliculai 
hunt or private assembly, it is m a person ^ulject, and may be assumed by 
(he sovereign at his pleasure; and consequently the right is in himself. Ainl 
'Kit he no particular man, but left to a new choice, then is the common- 
,#ealth dissolved, and the right is in hint Ihat can get it ; contrary to llie 
intention of Ihem that did institute the commonwealth, for their perpetual, 
and not temporary security. 

Inaderaociacy. the whole aisenibly cannot fail, unless the multitude lliiil 
ar^Tirbe goveined fail. And therefore questions of the right of succession 
hivirln that fonn of government no place at all. 

In an aristocracy, when any of the assembly dieth, the eleclion of another 
into his room belongeth lo the assembly, as the sovereign, lo whom 
belongeth the choosing of all counsellors and officers. For lliat which the * 
ngpresentative doth, as actor, every one of the subjects doth, as author. And 
Ihol^h the sovereign assembly may give power lu oihcis, to elect new men 
for supply of their court ; yelit is still by Iheirauthorhy that the election Is 
maiie • and by the same it may, when the pnblic shall require it, be recalled. 
The lireatesi difficulty about ihe riabt of succession is m monaida-] ■. -^A 
■ tlifficully iifeet/i fiom thi', that at first sigVil, \^ \i tvot. -mOTsAtSi ■«^ei'''=' 
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luccri-'jj: : n-Jt niuiy ttma, wilO It 
<--■ tlicn u icqaiied 
"! lo ntc. Ai Ui ibe qucsIMn, 
. ' h Ihal had) the *aver^n 
'..ie light of inbetilAnce, (tor eli 
1,11 power in pioprici)-, bm 
rlr' <:.thei h*^ Ihat is in pOKKSsion fau rig 
IT else thai li^hi Xi again in the di^KolTed 
t death of him II121 hath ihe sovetdgn power in propnay. It 
nntlittide Hilhout any sovereign at all ; tha: U, withnui any r 
ID Ihey EhoulJ be unit^, and be capable of doing any 
id tlletelbie they are incapable of eleclion of any m 
nin bavioK efinaT right to ratoDit hinudf to tuch as he thinks 
3 protc<:t him I or if he can, prolecl him^lf by his own sure 
■1 a return to cunfiuion, and to the condition of a var of every I 
FagaioM. every man, contraty to llie end for u-hicli monarchy had its 
^ institution. Therdoie it is manifest, that by ilic in«tiiniion ei mrmar 
I ibe dispoang of the succeuor is always left to the judgment and will d 

1, wlio il is ihpt ibe 
n bath deiigned 10 the tucceuion and inheritance of 
it del«inuned by his cxpresswonU and lesiamenl, 
IS (ufficicni. 
1/ eaprcu words, or tutament, when it if> declared l>y hint in hi> lifetunCi 
' wriling, Hi the iii&t empetois of Kome declared who shook 
For the word heir does not of itMrlf imply the children, m 
. tt kiixlrcd of a man ; but whomsoever a man shall any way declare '' ' 
Id have lo succeed him in his estate. If tlierefore a monarch dedl 
~^, ibaiiuch a man shall be hii hur. ^therby word or wiitinjc, ill 
lan immediately after the decease of hii predecessor, invested ialk^ 
' tlglit ftf being monarch. 

Hut where te~tameui and exfiress words are uanling, othei natural s^ 

01 the will are 10 be followed, whereof the one i^ custom. And theiem 

ivheic ihu custom is, titat the next cjf kiniin-d ah!«lu:e1y RDcceedelh, tU 

l~ alui the not nf kimlrcd halli tight to llie Mii't'S'iuii : fur ihnt if the >riff' 

I blin that was in |>osici»ion li^d Ijeun otherwise, he mijjiii easily liat 

I dvlt'cd the namiMn liii- iifelinii.-. Auii likewise where the custcHD is ~' 

lexl of till: male kimlted sutcedcth, there also the right of mcci 

the next of the kindred male, for the snme reason. And so il is 

nD were 10 advance the lemale. Fo » atsoe e u om a man 

word cnntnil, and dues not, it is a aa ura ign w u h e 

U where neither cusLom nor ie!<ia.inen h b p eced he e 
itlood, iirsi, Ihat a tnoiiaich's will ha he gnve n e 1 
icol ; becau'^ he both approved o en m? n 

', Ihat a child of his own, male o fe a e jc p f cd befn 
lecaute men nie pteaumcd to be mo e c ed by nnture al 

n children Ihan the children of o e n and o he 

[nitliBC a male than a female; hccnuie men are namnilly fillerihan w 

J for ncfiow '>f labour ami danRCr. Thirdly, where his own i>-KUe failttll, 

rnlliei' a brother ilian a stranger ; and sA still ihe never in Uonl. r^itln^i 

I Ihnn 'ho ffiOlC lemole j hecanse it is always presumed thM llic nearcroi W 

is tlie neater in iilTection i and it \t evident that 1 nian n-celves nln:iys. \ 

ruflectiou. the ai<M honour from the gretiinci^s of his nearest kindied. 

JhHifit be Invffal lot a monarch to diBpo«: ot the »iet*ra«>vi W -soiis 

n Tn&y perhaps objeci. igw* 
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Rijl Mil, or give his riglil oF governing lo a atmngcr ; which, becau.-i- 
l«ra, that is, men not used to live under the samr goveniment, iiur 
rlig till! ^mc language, da comnionly undervalue one anotlLer, mnv 
turn to the oppression oT his subjects ; which is indeed a great incon- 
— ience : but it proeeedelh not necessarity from the subjection to n 
nger's govERiment, but from the unskilhilneEs of the governors, ignorant 
oF ilie tnie rut^ of politics. And therefoie the Romuns when thef hn^i 
sabdued many nations, to make their government digestible, were wont tu 
take away (bat grievance, aj much ns they thought nece&ary, by giving 
Mnutimet to whole nations, and sometimes to principal men of every 
nfttiotitheycbnquercd, not only the privileges, but bUo the name of Romans: 
•nd took many of them into the senate, and offices o[ charge, even in tlie 
Kanutn city. And this was it our most wise king, kinc James, aimed at. 
in endeavouring the union of his two tealms of Eliglcind and Scotlanil. 
which if he could have obtained, had in all likelihood prevented tiie civil 
wars, which make both those kingdoms, :xt this present, miserable. It i- 
not therefore any injury to the people (or a monarch to dispose of the suc- 
c^sion by wiU ; thou^ by the iaull of many princes, it hath been somc- 
times found inconvenient. Of the lawfulness of it, this also ic an argument, 
thst whatsoever inconvenience can arrive by giving a kingdom to a stranger, 
nwy arrive also by so marrying with strangers, as the right of sui 
4eacend upon them: yet this by nil nieii is accounted lawfuL 



CHAPTER XX. 

Of Dominian Patrmal, and Dcspotkal. 

A COMMON WEAtTH "by acquisition," is that, where the sovereign powir 
i« uuuired by force ; and it i ; acquired b]t force when men singly, ormaiiy 
n^etller by plurality of voice', for feir of death, or bond^, do aulhoriic all 
the aelioas of that man, or assembly, that hnth ibeir Hves and liberty in his 
IMwer. 

And this kind of ilominion, or sovereignly, dilferelh from sovereignty liy 
'iosliuftion only in this, tltacmen wlio choose thetr soverel^ doit for fear of 
ooe another, and not of him whom they institute : but in this case, ihcy 
mhgect themselves to bim the/ are afraid of. In both cases they do it for ' 
fear : which is to be noted by them that liold all such covenants as proceed 
fejm lear of death or violenee, void -. which if it were true, no man, in any 
kind of commonwealth, conld be obliged to obedience. It is true, that in a 
eoBUDonwealth once instituted, or acquired, promises proceeding fram fear 
of daotb or violence, are no covenants, nor obliging, when the thing 
promised is contrary to the laws ; but the reason is not because it was mode 
upon fear, but because he that promiseth hath no right in the thin;; 
promiKd. Also, when lie may lawfully perform, and doth not, it is not the 
invalidity of the covenant that absolvelh him, but the sentence of the 
Mvereign. Otherwise, whensoever a man lawfully promiseth, he unlaufuliy 
io'eakelh : but when the sovereign, who is the actor, acqnitteih him, ihenhe 
is acquitted by him that entortcd the promise, as by the author of such 



.But the righte and consequences of sovereignfyi are the same in both. 
Mis power cannot, without his consent, be transferred to anotlier ; he cantuit 
forfeit it ! he cannot be accused by any of his subjects ol it^ivj ■. W ^axovu. 
nished b/ them -. he is judge o( ■ft'raX is TiwcsssLrj ^on -^as*-, wi^ 
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jM^«( iloctrinM: be is sole I^UIatot: and nipieme judge o( 



o dioote napHmie^ CMUUellan, comnumdcrs. «nd all olher 
wnoH >nd BUnulm : uid to dMennine of rewards and putiishments. 
hMMU', and 0(^(1. The reasons whereoC aie the same which are alleged in 
the ptecnIeM diaptcf, foi the same rights and consequences of sovereignty 
by ntililutuia. 

DowinitiD is aciiuired two wajn j by generation and by conquest. The 
li^l of domiaioQ by gcneralion is that, which the parent hath oref 
hil dtiUren, and is oUled " paternal." And i^ not so derived from the' 



wioD, as if therefore the parent had daminion over his child because he 
■ ' ■ child' ■ ■ ■ ■ 



b^il him; but from the child's consent, either express, or by other. 
nmt;ieiil ailments declared. For as to the geDeration, God hath ordained 
Id nun a helper ; and there be always two that nre equally parents : the 
dominion ihErcfun- over the child should belong equally to !x>lh ; and he be 
equally subject to both, which is impossible, for no man can obey Iwil 
masleis. And whereas some have altributed the dominion to the man only, 
as being of ihe more excellent sei ; they misreckon in it. For there is not 
alivnyi that diflerence of stienelb or prudence between tlie man sad the 
woman, as that the right can be deiermined without war. In common- 
wealths, this controversy is decided by the civil law ; and for the most pa.rt, 
but not alyays, the sentence ii in favonr of the father; because for the 
moat part commonwealths have been erected by the fathers, not by the 
mothers of families. Bui the question tieth now in the sta 
nature; wheiB there are supposed no laws ot matrimony 7 noli 
eitucation of children ; but ihe law of Nature, atld the natural inclination of 
Die sexes, one lu another, and lo their children. In this condition of mere 
nature, either the parents between themselves dispose of the dominion over 
■he child by contract ; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they dispose 
thereof, (he ri^hl passeth according; to Ihe contract. We find in history 
tiial the Amaions contracted wilh the men of Ihe neighbouring countries, 
10 whom tiiey had recourse for issue, that Ihe i*sne male should be sent 
buL-k, but Ihe female remain with lliemselves : so that ihe dominion of the 
females waa in the mother. 

If there be no contract, the dominion is in Ihe mother. For in the con. 
dition of mere nature, where there are no matrimonial laws, it cannot be 
known who is the father, unless it be declared by the mother : and there- 
fore (he rich! of dominion over the child dependeth on her will, and is 
, conicquenUy licrs. Again, seeing the infant is tirst in (he power of the 
L modier, so as she may either nourish or expose it : If she nourish it, it 
f eweih its life to the mother; and is therefore obliged to obey ber, lalher 
I than any other ; and by consequence (he dominion over it is hers. But if 
t she expose it, and another find and nourish it, the dominion is in him (hat 
I iiourisSelh it. For it ought to obey him by whom ii is preserved ; because 
ptBserviition of life being the end, (or which one man becomes subject to 
nnotllcr, every man is supposed lo promise obedience to him, in whose 
{lower it is lo save, or destroy him, 

1( the mother be the fathers subjecl, the child is in (he father's power: 
nlid if the father be the mothers subjecl, as when a sovereign queen 
marrietli one of her subjects, the child is subject to the mother 1 because 
Ihe father also is her subjecl. 

Ifa man and womar^ monarchs of two several kingdoms, have a child, 

and cmiiact cmceinii^ who shall have the dominion of him, the right of 

Hw ihmiiiion ihisselh by the con(ract. If they contract not, the dominion 

' 'i\iirtth ihv daminion of itie place nf his residence, 'Foi vW soverei^ lA 

A i.\ttiMty hath doiuiimn over nil that vesidi- i\\ere\H. 
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IiEth Ibe (lomiDian over the diild, hiith domLiiiciii ako ovcv 
llu) children of [he child ; and over their children's children. For he that 
baih dominion over the person of a min, hath dominion over all that » 
Ids : without whicii, dominion were but a title, without the effeci. 

The li^ht of succession to patemni dominion, proceedeth in the some 
raanner a^ dolh the right of succession of monarchy; of which I liave 
already suHiciently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

DcmiTliion acttuired by conquest, or victory in war, is that which some 
mriKis call " despotical," from itinrinjr, which signiticth a "' lord," or 
"master;" and is the dominion of tlie master over his servant. And this 
dominion is then acquired to the victor, wlien the vanquished, to avoid the 
present stroke of denth, covenantelh either in express worils, or by other 
sufficient signs of the will, that so long as hii life and the liberty of his 
body is allowed him, the victor shall have tlie Use thereof, it his pleasure. 
And after sncli cdvcnant made, the vam|ui5hed is a "servant," and not 
before : for by the word "sen-ant," whether it be derived Uota lei-vire, 
to serve, or from strvare, to save, which I leave to grammarians to 
dispute, is not meant a captive, whicli is kept in prison or bonds, till the 
owner of him that took him, or bought him of one that did, shall consider 
whxt to do with him : for such men, commonly called sLive.:, have no 
obligation at ^11 ; but rriaj break their bonds or the prison ; and kill, oi 
cany away captive their master, justly : but one, that being taken, hath 
corporal liberty ullowcd him ; and upon promise not to run away, nor to do 
violence to his master, is trusted by him. 

It is not therefore the victory that giveth the right of dominion over the 
vanqaished, but his own covenant. Nor is be obliged because he is con- 
qoeied ; that is to say, beaten and taken, or put to llighl ; but because he 
Cometh in and submilteth to the victor ; nor is the victor obliged by an 
eoeniy's rendering himself without promise of life, to spare him for this his 
fielduiE to discretion, which obliges not tlie victor longer than in his own 
discretion he eh all think fit. 

And that which men do wheu they demnnd, as it is now called, 
"quarter," which the Greeks called "Laypia, "taking alive," is to evade 
the present fury of tlie victor by siilimission, and lo compound for their life 
with ransom, or service ; and therefore he that hath quarter, hath not his 
life ^veo, but deferred tiJl farther deliberation ; for it is not n yielding on 
cDOdition of life, but to discretion. And then only is his life in security, 
and his service due, when the victor hath trusted him with his corporHl 
liberty. For slaves that work in [irisons, or fetters, do it not of duly, but 
to avoid the cruelty of their taskmasters. 

The master of the servant is master also of all he hath, and may enact 
the use thereof, that is to say, of Ijis goods, of his labour, of his servants, 
Utd of his children, so often as he shall think St. For lie holdelh his life 
of his master by the covenant of obedience; that is, of owning and 
aolhoming whatsoever the master shall do. And in case the master, if he 
■eiilBe, kill him, or cast him into bonds, or otherwise punish him tor liis 
disobedience, he is himself the author of the same, and cannot accuse hi>i> 
o[ injury. 

In luin, the lights and cons«juenccs of both " paternal " and "despoti- 
cal " dominion, arc the very Sim: with those of i sovereign by institution ; 
and for the same reasons : which reawns arc set down in the precedenC 
dumter. So that for a man that is monarch of divers nations, whereof he 
liaiti in one the sovereignty lij" institution of tlie people assembled, and 
in Another by conquest, that is by the rubmission of each parlicultir., <n 
BVMd death or bonds; tn deinan'i of one nat'um nunc vWntA 'Ave OCtvct^ 
ai conquest *s being a conquerei mlXwo, is Mi » 
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■eignly ; for the sovereign is absoliile over 
sovereignty at all ; and so every man may 
1, with his own sword, which is the coq- 



leiiotnncie o( the eights of » 
both alike, or else there is no 
lawfully protect himself, if he ci 
dliion of war. 

By this it fljipears that a great family, if it be not part of some common- 
ilself, 03 to the rights of sovereiBniy, a little monarchy ; 
■whether that family consist of a man and his children, or of a man and his 
ECrvants ; or of a mnn, and his children and servants together, whereio the 
liLllicr or master is the sovereign. But yet a bmily is not properly a com- 
monweslth, unless it be of that power by its own number, or by other 
opportunities, as not to be subdued without the hazard of war. For where 
a number of men are maaiteatly too weak to defend themselves united, 
every one may use his own reason in lime of danger to save his own life, | 
either by flight or by submission lo the enemy, as he shalllfaink best ; in the 
same manner as a very small conifrany of soldiers, snrprised by an army, 
may cast down Ibeir arms and demand quarter, or run away, rather than be 
pat to the sword. And thus much shall suffice concerning what I iind by 
speculation, and deduction of sovereign rights, from the nature, need, and 
designs of men, in erecting of commonwealths, and patting themselves 
under monarchs, or assemblies enlnsted wiih power euough for dicic 
protection. . 

Let us now consider what the Scripture tcacheth in the same point. To 
Moses, the children of Israel say thus : " Speak thou to as, and we will 
heat thee ; but let not God apeak to us, lest we die" (Exod, xt ig}. ITiis 
la absolute obedience to Moses. ConceminE the right of kings, God Him- 
self by (he mouth of Samuel, saith (I Sam. viii. 1 1, 12, &c): "This shall be 
the right of the king you will have to reign over you. He shall take your 
sons, and set them to drive his chariots, and to be his horsemen, and to run 
before his chariots ; and gather in his harvest ; and to make his engines of 
. war, and instnmients of his chariots ; and shall take your daughters lo 
I make perfumes, to be his cooks, and bakers. He shall take your fields, 
r your vmeyards, and your olive yards, and give them to his servants. He 
[ shall lake the tithe of your com and wine, and give it to tlie men of his 
chamiKr, and to his other servants. He shall take your manservants and 
your maidservants, and the choice of your youth, and employ them in his 
business. He sh*U take the tithe of your flocks, and you shall be bis ser- 
vants." This is absolute power, and summed up in the last words, " you 
^ shall be his servants." Again, when the people heard what power tlicir king 
II to have, yet they consented thereto, and say thus (verse lo) : " We ivilf 
IS all other nations, and our king shall judge our causes, and go before ■ 
. to cotidud our wars. " Here is confirmed the right that sovei 
Iwth to the "mililia" and lo all "judicature ;" in which is ci 

power as one man can possibly transfer to another. Again, the 
prajrer of king Solomon to God was ifiis (i Kings iii. g): "Give to tliy 
servant understanding, to judge ihy people, and to diseem between good and 
evil." It belongcth therefore to the sovereign to be "judge," and 
scribe the rules c4' "discerning good" and "evil ;" ^midi rules ai 
and therefore in him is ihe li^slaljve power. Saul sought the life nf 
David ; yet when it was in his power lo slay Saul, and his servants would 
have done il. David forbad them, saying (l Sam. xxiv. 6) : "God forbid T 
shonid do snch an act against my lord, the anointed of God." 
obedience of servants SL Paul saith (Col. iii. 23) t " Senraats obey yonr 
jnaiucrs in all things ; " and (Col. iii. 2o) : " Children obey your fwrents 
"i fl// things." Ihete is simple obcAience ni l.Vi<»e tl\W an sabiecft to 

" ' )r dcspotical dominion. A^tn CWa«. 5:mv », Si"- " T>\e ^sct&t-^ 

teemttbi Moks" cIuut. and thCTelote aU *» ftwj ■aoSk \i& -r"™ 
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observe, that obsen« and do." Th«rc sgiin is simple obedience. And 
St. I^ul (Titus ui 2) : "Warn Ihem Diat [he^ subject themselves 10 
princes, and lo those that are in authority, and obey them." This obe- 
dience is also simple. Lastly, our Saviour Himself acknowledges, that 
men ought to pay such taxes as are by kings imposed, where be says, " Give 
lo Cxaar that which is CtEsai's ; " and fwi s'^cW taxes Himself. And that 
the king's word is suflidenC to take anything from any subject, when there 
is need ; atid that the king is judge of that need, for He Himself, as 
king of the Jews, commimded His disciples to take the ass, and ass's 
coll, to carry Him into Jerusalem, saying (Matt. ui. 2, 3): "Go into the 
village over against you, and you shall find a she-ass tied, and her colt wilU 
her; untie them, and bring them 10 me. And if any roan ask you what 
you mean by it, say the Lord hath need of thero : and they will let them 
go." They will rot ask whether His necessity be a sufficient title; nor 
whether He be judge of that necessity ; but acquiesce in the will of the 
Lord. 

To these places may be added also that of Genesis (iii. 5): "Ye shall . 
be as gods, knowing good and evil," And (verse II} : "Who told thee that 
thou wast naked ? hast thou eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee 
thou shouldest noleat?" For the cognizance or judicature of "good " and 
" evil," being forbidden by the name of the iruit of the tree of ^owledce, 
as a. trial of Adam's obedience ; the devil to inHame tile ambition of tjie 
w-onum, to whom that fruit already seemed beautiful, loldhertbatby tasting 
it they should be as gods, knowing "good" and "evil." Whereupon 
having both eaten, they did indeed take upon Ihem God's ofEce, which is 
judicature of good and evil : but acquired no new ability to distinguish 
between them aright. And whereas it is said, that having eaten, they savr 
they were naked ; no man hub so interpreted that place, as if they hod been 
formerly blind, and saw not their own skins: the meaning is plain, that it 
was then they tirst judged their nakedness, wherein it was God's will 
to create them, lo be uncomely ; and by being ashamed, did tacitly censure 
God Himself. And thereupon God saith: "Hast thou eaten, &c.,''^ as if He 
should say, doest thou that owest me obedience, take upon thee to judge of 
my conunandments? Whereby it is clearly, though allegoricolly, signified 
thiit the commands of them that have the right to command, are not 
by their subjects to be censured nor disputed. 

So tbnt it appeaieth plainly, to my understanding, both from reason and 
Sdiptuie, that the sovereign power, whether placed in one man, lis 
in momichy, or in one assembly of men, as in popular and aristocrat ical 
conunonw^ths, is as great as possibly men can be imagined to make iL 
And though of so unlimited a power, men may fancy many evil con- 
sequences, yet the consequences of the want of it, which is perpetual war 
of every nun against his neighbour, are much worse. The condition of man 
in this life shall never be without inconveniences; but there hippencth in no 
commonwealth any great inconvenience but what proceeds from the subject's 
disobedience, and breach of those covenants, from which the common- 
wealth has its being. And whosoever thinking sovereign power too great, 
will seek to make it less, must subject himself to the power that can limit 
it ; thst is to say, to a greater. 

The greatest objection is, that of the practice ; when men ask where and 
when snch power Las by subjects been acknowledged. But one may ask 
Ihem again, when or where has there been a kragdotn long flee from 
sedition and civil war. In those nations whose commonwealths have b 
long-lived, and not being destroyed but by foieign war, the subjects i 
did dispute of the sovereign power. But howsoever, an orgumenl ftata (Joe 
.j^e^S^Oi JneB, tiut Juve not Eifted to the bottom, as&Viv\i.e:iaa.v - 
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will, and every desire and inclination ptoceedeth fioi 
ind that from another cause, in a continual chain, whose first link is 
hand of God the first of all causes, proceed from " necessity.'' So that to 
him that could see the connection of those causes, the " neceiaily " of all 
men's voluntary action.! would appear manifest. And therefore God, that 
seeth and disposeth all things, seelh also that the "liberty" of man 
in doing what he will, is accompanied with the "necessity" of doing that 
which God wilt, and no more nor less. For though men may do many 
things which God does not command, nor is therefore author of them; 
yet Ihey can have no passion, nor appetite to anything, of which appetite 
God's will is not the cause. And did not His will assure the " [necessity" of 
man's will, and consequently of all that on man's will dependetfa, the 
" liberty " of. men would be a contradiction, and impediment to Ibe 
omnipotence and " liberty " of God. And this shall sufhce, as to the 
matter in hand, of that natural "liberty," which only is properly called 
"liberty." 

fiut as men, for the attaining of peace, and conservation of themselves 
thereby, have made an attilicial man, which we call a commonwealth ; so 
also have they made artificial cliains, called " civil laws," which they them- 
by mutual covenants, have fastened at one end, to the lips of that 
, r assembly, to whom they have given the sovereign power ; and at 
other end to their own ears. These bonds, in their own nature but 
. may nevertheless he made to hold, by the danger, though not by the 
icoltv of breaking them, 
in relation to these bonds only it is, that I am to speak now, of the 
*' liberty " of " subjects." For seeing there is no commonwealth in the 
world, wherein there be rules enough set down for the regulating of all the 
uctions and words o! men, as being a thing imp(»sible ; it foUoweth 
necessarily, that in all kinds of actions by the laws pretermitted, men 
luive the liberty of doing whet their own reasons shall ^ggest, for the 
most profitable to themselves. For if we take liberty in the proper sense, 
for corporal liberty ; that is to say, freedom from chains and prison ; it 
very absurd for men to clamour as they do for the liberty they so 
festly enjoy. Agam, if we take liberty for an exemption from laws, it 
is no less absurd (or men to demand as they do that liberty by which all 
other men may be masters of iheir lives. And yet, as atisurd as it is, tliis 
is it they demand ; not knowing that lite laws are of no power to protect 
them, without a sword in the hands of a man, or men, to cause those laws 
to be put in eiiccutbn. The liberty^ of a subject lieth therefore only in / . 
those things which in regulating their actions, the sovereign hath preter- 1 
mitted ; such as is the liberty to buy and sell, and otherwise contract with ] 
one another ; to choose their own abode, their own diet, their own trade of 
life, and institute their children as they themselves think fit ; and the like. 

Nevertheless we are not to understand, that by such liberty, the sovereign 'j 
power of life and death is either abolished or limited. For it h.is been 
already shown, that nothing the sovereign representative can do to a sub- 
■ject, on what pretence soever, can properly be called injustice or injury ; 
because eve™ subject is author of every act the sovereign doth ; so that ho 
neverwanletn right to anylhmg, otlicrwise than as he himself is thesubjcct of 
God, and bound thereby to observe the laws of Nature. And therefore it 
may, nnd dolh often happen in commonwealths, that a subject may be pat 
to death by the command of the sovereign power ; and yet neither do tiit 
other wrong: as when Jephtha caused his daug'tit.ei Vo \ic sasxvfeoiA 
which, and tie iite cases, he that so dieth, ^ladWiMtij \o 6o\;w;MiQB 
vhich he is nevertliele.ss without injury pat \.o dca."iv. ^•'oi. "Qa 
toUeth also in a sovereign prince that potlel\v W dea'L^i ttn 
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, For though the action be aeainst lh« law or Natuie, as being cantrary (a 
equity, ns was the killing □? Uiiah, by David ; yet it wu not 3n injury la 
Uriaiv, but to GoA Not to Uriah, because the right W do whit he plaased 
was given him by Uriah himself; iind_yet tafiod, Ijccausc David was God's 
subject, and piohibited nil iniquity by the law of Nature : which distinc- 
tion, David himself, when he repented the fact, evidently confinned, Eayingi 
"To thee only have I sinned." In the same manner the people orAtneni, 
when they banished the most potent of their coin mon wealth for ten yeui, 
thought they commilled no injustice; and yet they never questioned what 
crime he hod done ; but wliat hurt he would do : nay they commanded the 
banishment of they knew not wliom ; anil every citiien bringing bis oyster- 
shell into the markel-place, written with the name of liim he deared shoidd 
be banished, without nctunlly accusing him, sometimes banislicd an Ariatides, 
for his cepulation of justice ; and sometimes a scurrilous jester, as Hyper- 
bolus, to make a jest ofil. And yet a man cannot say, the sovereign people 
of Athens wonted right to bnnish them ; or an Athenian tlie lilierty to jCSt 
or to be just. 

The liberty, whereof there is so frequent and honourable mention ii 
histories and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Komans, and in 
writings and diseonrse of those that friun themliave received all their leuin- 
ing in the politics, is not the liberty of particular men ; but the liberty of 
the commonwealth: which is the same with that which every mui then 
should have, if there were no civil laws, nor commonwealth at all. And 
the effects of it also be the same. Fur as amoi^gst masterless men there ia 
perpetual war, of every man against his neighbour; no inheritance, to trans- 
mil to the son, nor to expect from the father ; no propriety of goods, o*" 
lands ; no security ; but a full and absolute liberty in every particular man 
so in states and commonwealths not dependent on one another, eveiy 
commonweatth, not every man, has an absolute liberty to do what it shall 
judge, that is to say, what that man, or assembly that represcnteth it, shall 
judge most conducing to their benelit. But withal, they live in the con- 
dition of a pepetual war, and upon the confines of battle, with their frontiers 
Bnned, and cannons planted against theur neighbours rtnmd about. The 
Ath«niB"s and Romans were free ; that is, &ee commonwealths ; not 
that any particular men had the liberty to resist their own representative ; 
but that their representative had the liberty to resist, or invade other people. 
There is written on the turrets of the city of Lucca, in great characters, at 
this day, the word " Libertas;" yet no man can thence infer, that a par- 
ticular man has more liberty, or immunity from the service of the common- 
wealth there, than in Constantinople. Whether a commonwealth be 
monarchical, or popular, tlie freedom is stil! the some. 

But it is an easy (hin|f for men to be deceived by the specious nan . . _ 
liberty ; and for want of judgment to distmguisb, mistake that for their 
private inheritance and birtlmght, which is the right of the public only. 
And when the same error is coifirmedby the authority of men in reputation 
lor their writings on this subject, it is no wonder if it produce sedition, and 
change of government. In these western parts of the world, we are i ' " 
to receive our opinions concerning the institution and rights of com: 
wealths, from Aristotle, Cicero, and other men, Greeks and Romans, that 
living onder popular states, derived those rights, not from the principles of 
Nature, but transcribed them into their books, oat of the practice of iheit 
own commonwealths, which were popular ; as the grammarians describe the 
rules of language out of tlie practice of the lime; or the rules ofpoetiy outot 
the poems of Homer and VirgiL And because the Athenians were tau^t 
la keep them from desire of changing their go\eimncnl, feat ftierj^ert 
pse nam. Mid aiJlJutiiVol under inoiiaicbyw«ie&\B.\BG-,'^celQi« kfuftitiS 
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, tit down in his " Politics" (lib. 6, cap. iL) : "In democracy, 'liberty'' 
IS to be supposed ; for it is commonly held, that no man is 'free' in any 
other government." And as Aristotle, so Cicero and other writers have 
grounded their civil doctrine on the opinions of the Romans, who were 
taught to hale monarchy, at tirst, \>y them that having deposed their 
sovereign, shared amongst them the sovereignty of Rome ; and afterwards 
by their successors. And by reading of these Greek and Latin authors, 
men from llieir childhood hove gotten a habit, under a false show of liberty, 
of favouring tumults, and of licentious controlling the actions uf their 
sovereigns, and again of controlling those controllers ; with the elTuBion of 
so much blood, as I think I may truly say, Uiere was never anything so 
dearly bought as these western parts have bought tlie learning of the Greek 
and Latin tongues. 

To come now to the particulajs ot the true liberty of a snbject : that is to 
say, what are the thiiigs, which though commanded by the sovereign, he 
tnay nevertheless, without injustice, refuse to do; we are to consider 
what rights we pass, away, when we make a commonwealth ; or, which 
is all one, what liberty we deny ourselves, by owniiq; all the actions, 
without eiceplion, of the man, or assembly, we make our sovereign. 
For in the act of our "submission," consisteth both our "obligHtion," 
and our "liberty ;" which must therefore be inferred by arguments taken 
from thence ; there being no obligation on any man, which ariselh not 
from some act of his own ; for all men equally, are by Nature free. And 
because such ai^nraents must either be drawn from the express wortls, I 
" authorize all Jus actions," or from the intention of him that snbroilteth 
himself to his power, which intention is to be understood by the end for 
which he BO sabmitteth ; the obligation and liberty of the subject, is to be 
derived, either from those words, or others equivalent ; or else from the 
end of the institution of sovereignty, namely, the peace of the subjects 
within Ihemselves, and their defence against a common enemy. 

First therefore, seeing sovereignty by institution, is by covenant of every 
one to every one; and sovereignty by acquisition, by covenants of ihe van- 
quished to the victor, or child to the parent ; it is manifest, that every ~ 
subject has liberty in all those thmgs, the right whereof cannot by covenant 
be transferred. I have shown before in the 14th chapter, that covenants, 
not to defend a man's own body, are void. Therefore, 

If the sovereign command a man, though justly condemned, to kill, 
wound, or maim himself; or not to resist those that assault him; or to 
abstain from the use of food, air, medicine, or any other thing, without 
which he cannot live ; yet hatli that man the liberty to disobey. 

If a man be interrogated by the sovereign, or his authority, concerning n 
crime done by himseli, he is not bound, without assurance of pardon, lo 
confess it ; becaiue no man, at I have shown in the same chapter, can be 
obhged by covenant to accuse himself. 

^ain, the consent of a subject to sovereign power, is contained in these 
Woras, '■ I authorize, or lake upon me, all his actions ; " in which there is 
no restriction at all, of hiii own former natural liberty : for by allowing 
him to "kill me,'' I am not bound to kill myself when he commands 
me. It is one thing lo say, "kill me, or my fellow, if you please i" 
another thing lo say, "I will kill myself, or my fellow." It followetb 
therefore, that 

No man is bound by the words themselves, either to kill himself, or any 
other nun ; and consequently, that the obligation a man may sometitoes 
have, upon the command of the sovereign to execute any diroappsa.* 
"• dishononrable office, dependeth noi on the woids oi imi sstaisasHinft'^ 
,. -_ .t- -■-•-aiion, which is la be Hndeistood \j? ft« ctA ^^^;_; 
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Whe \ \ therefore our refusal tn nlipy , frugtiates [he end fo r which [hg 
a'overggntxjffiaa- flriliLiied ; then there is no liberty to reluse ; otherwise 

UpMithis ground, a man that is commanded as a soldier to fight against 
the enemy, though his sovereign ha.ve right enough Id punish his reFusal 
with death, tdh]' nevertheless in in3.ny coses refuse, without injustice; as 
when he substituteth a sufficient soldier in his place ; for iu this case he de- 
serteth not the service of the commonwealth. And there is allowance to 
be made for iiatuial timorousness ; not only to womea, of whom no sach 
dangerous duty is expected, but also to men of feminine courage. When 
snnies light, there is on one side, or both, a ninnii^ away ; yet wllen they 
do it not out of treachery, but fear, they are not esteemed to do it unjuatly, 
but dishonourably. For tlic same reason, to avoid battle, is not injusdce, 
but cowardice. But he tiiat enrolleth himself a soldier, or ta.lcc[h impressed 
money, laketh away the excuse of a timorous nature; and is obliged, not 
only to go to the battle, biit also not to run from it, wilhout his captain's 
leave. And wlien the defence of ihe commonwealth requircth at once the 
help of all that are able to bear arms, every one is obliged ; t)ecause other- 
wise tlie insliiution of ihe commonwealth, whicli lliey have not the purpose 
or courage to preserve, was iu vain. 

To resist the sword of the coaimonwealtji in d efence of another n 

■IWnh'thaBgTtretintKTI 
gf UlK veiy essence o[ I'nveni 



■^'fi" \ 



th ey BOT the liberty then lo join together, and -- - 

anoillgrf Lerlaiuly Ihey have; for they but detenil llieir lives, which The 
guilty man may as well do as the innocent. There ivas indeed injustice in 
the first bceacli of their duty ; their bearing of anns subseqnent to it, though 
il be tonmintain what they have done, is no new unjust act. And if it be 
only to defend their persons, it is not unjust at all. But the offer of pardon 
talieth fi^ni them to whom it is offered the plea of self-defence, and makelh 
their perseverance in assisting or defending the rest unlawful. 

As for other liberties, they depend on the silence of the law. In caSes 
where the sovereign has prescribed no nile, there the subject hath the 
liberty to do, or forbear, according to his own discretion. And therefore 
Mich libeny is in some places more, and in some less ; and in some times 
more, in other times less, according as they that have the sovereignty shall 
think most convenient. As for example, there was a time when, in 
England, a man might enter into his own land, and dispossess such as 
wrongfully possessed it, by force. But in aftertimes, that liberty of 
fordble ent^ was taken away iiy a statute made by the king in pirlia.- - 
ment. And in some places of the world, men have the liberty of many 
wives : in other pbces such liberty is not allowed. 

sul^cct have a controversy with ilia sovereign, of debt, or of ri|^t of 



Cosses^on of lands or goods, or concerning any service required a 
ands, or concerning any penalty, corporal or pecuniaiy, grol ' ' 
precedent law ; he hath the same liberty to sue for his right a 



BgainBt a snbjecl, and before such jndges as are appointed by the sc 
■=■-- --sing the sovereign demandeth by force of a former law, am 

of his power ; he declarelh thereby that he requireth no more than 



i3\ appear to be due by that law. The suit therefore is not contrary 



...e sovereign ; and consetiuentl^ Ac siiXqciAlsavk \.\\cW 

demand the bearing of his cause ; and seWcnce, nDCtmftna ^ '' 
^U if he deniand, or take anylh'!:g by pietcwce <A V.\s v™« 







action o( Inw ; for oU that is done by 
done by the aulhority of every subject, nni j a 



ings nn action agaJnat the 



It a motiarcli, 
subjects, which grant 



;ign assembly, grant n libe 



tanself. 



erty'to all or any of 
J disabled to provide for their safety, 
me grant is void, unless he directly renounce or transfer the sovereignty to 
another. For in that he miglii openly, if it had Ijeen his will, and in plain 
teimSi have renounced or transferred it, and did not ; it is lo be understood 
it was not his will, but that the grant proceeded from ignorance of the 
repugnancy between such a liberty and the sovereign power, and therefore 
the sovereignty is still retained ; and consequently e11 tliose jxiwers, which 
are necessary to the exercising thereof; sucti as are the power of war and 
peace, of judicature, of appointing ofiicers and councillors, of levying 
money, and tile rest named in the iSlh chapter. 

The obligation of subjects to the sovereign is nnderstood to last as long I 
and no longer, than the power losteth by which he is able to protect them. * 
forlhe ri i-ht men bay hy namii- ^n pYDfT' 'hrmiif-lv eR. when none else 
" - n by no co venant he relintiu^slied. 'I'Iik !MY|;rpipnTy in 



of his I 

teJbat ■ 

of his I 

safety, I 



And ttiongii sovereignly, in the intention of tfieni that 

it, t>e immortal, yet is it in ils own nature not only subject lo violent 
death by foreign war, but also, through the ignorance and passions of men, 
it hath in it, from the very institution, many seeds of a natural mortality, by 

If asubject be taken prisoner in war, or Ms person, or his means if life 
be within the guards oF the enemy, and hath his life and corporal liberly 
^ven him on condition (o be subject to the victor, he hath hherty to accept 
Ute condition ; and having accepted it, is the su^ect of him that took him, 
because hehod no other way to preserve himself. The cose is the same, if i 
he be detained on the same terms, in a foreign country. But if a man be 
held in prison, or bonds, or is net trusted with the liberly of his bndy, he 
cannot be understood to be bound by covenant to subjection ; mid therefore 
may, if he can, make his escape by any means whatsoevei. 

If a monarch shall relinquish the sovereignty, both for himself and his 
heirs, liis subjects return to the absolute libert of nature ; btiause, though 
nature may declare who are his sons, and who are the nearest of his kin, 
yet it dependeth on his own will, as hath been said in tile precedent 
chapter, who shall be his heir. If therefore he will have no heir, there is 
no sovereignty, nor subjection. The cose is the same if he die without 
known kindred, and without declaration of his heir. For then there can 
no hdr be known, and' consequently no subjection be due. 

If the sovereign banish his subject, during the banishment he is not sub. 
ject. But he that is sent on a message, or hath leave to tmvel, is still 
subject ; bat It is, by contract betweeii sovereigns, not by virtue of the 
covenant of subjection. For whosoever enlereih into another's dominion, 
is subject lo all the laws thereof, unless he have a privil^e by the amity of 
■he sovereigns, or by special license. 

If a monarch subdued by war render himself subject to the victor, his 
subjects ate delivered from their former obligation, and become obliged to 
the victor. But if he be held prisoner, or have not the liberty of his own 
body, he is not understood to have given awaj the li^Jvl lA ww^iw,^*.-) -, 
~d therefore his subjecta are obliged lo yie\d obedience Wi ftie ■mai^iMsSK* 

-jaly placed, govewins not in their ovm tiame, \jmX in ■*»&. ^'*»S? 
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fcht remaining, the qucslion is only of the administration ; that is 

'le magistrates and oflicers, which, it v/e have not mean; to name, he 
ppusBi to approve those which he himself had fonneilj' nppointed. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Of Syslans ShI'jWI, Potiticai, and Privati. 

Having spoken of the generation, form, and power of a commonwealth, 1 
am in order to speak next of the parts tliereof. And first of STStems which 
resemble the similar parts, or muscles of a body natural. By " systems," I 
understand any numbers of men joined in one interest, or one business. Of 
which, some are "ri^nlar," and some "irreguhir." " Kcgul: 
where one ma.D, or assembly of men, is constituted representative of the 
whole number. All other are " irregultr," 

Of r^ular some are " absolute " and "independent,' subject to none but 
their own representative: such are only commonwealths ; of which I have 
^oken already in the live last precedent chapters. Others are dependent; 
that is to say, subordinate to some sovereign power, to which every one, ai 
also their represeotitive is " subject." 

Of systems subordinate, some are "political," and some "private." 
" Political," otherwise called "bodies politic, ".and " persons in iaw," sni 
thoie whidiare made by authority from the sovereign power oi thecommoit^ 
wealth. " Private," are those which are "constituted by subjects amongst 
themselves, or by authority from s. stranger. For no authority derived from 
foreign power within the dominion of another, is public there, but private. 

And of private systems, some are "lawful:" some "uinawAll." 
"Lavtful," are those which are allowed by the commonwealth : all other 
are "unlawful." " Irregular" systems are those which having uo repre- 
sentative, consist only in concourse of people : which Xf not forbidden by 
the commonwealth, nor ipade on evil design, such as are cimtlux of people 
to markets, or sliuws, or/any other harmless end, are lawful. But when the 
intention is evil, or (if the numher be considerable) unknown, they ate un- 

1q bodies politic, the power of the representative is always limited : and 
that which prescribeth the limits thereof; is the power sovereign. For power 
unlimited is absolute sovereignty. And the sovereign in every common- 
wealth is the absolute representative of all the subjects ; and therefore 
no other can he repreKntative of any part of them, but so far forth as he 
^all give leave. And to give leave to a body poiitic of subjects, to have an 
absolute representative to all intents and purposes, were to abandon the 
government of so much of the commonwealth, and to divide the dominion 
contrary to their pea;:e and defence ; which the sovereign cannot be under- 
^^_ stood to do by any grant that does not plainly and dbeclly discharge them 
^^^^L of their subjection. For consequences of words, ace not the signs of his 
^^^^H will, when other consequences are signs of the contrary ; bnt rather signs 
^^^^1 of error and misreckonmg ; to which all mankind is too prone. 
^^^1^ The bounds of that power, which is given to the representative of a body 
■ politic, are to be taken notice of from two things. One is their writ, 

r or letters from the sovereign ; the other is the la* o( the conunanweaUh, 

I _ J'''or tboagb in the insjilulion or acmusil'ion ot a. coromQii-KiiaWh, 

L dependent, there needs no writing, because the powei at ftiexe^i 

^^^^ eJieni no other hounds, but such as ate — — " " ' 
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lie such diversities of limitalion 
les, and place?, as con neitlier ba 
notice ot, unless such ietters bo 
patent, that they may be tead to them, and withal sealed, or testified, wlh 
the seals, or other pcnnanent aigns oi the authorily mvereign. 

And because such limitation is not always easy, or perhaps possible to be 
described in writing ; Hie ordinary laws, common to all subjects, most 
determine what the representative may lawfully do ia sil cases where ihe 
letters themselves are silent. And therefore. 

In a body politic, if the representative be one man, whatsoever he does 
in the person of the body whicii is not warranted in his letters, nor by 
the laws, ia his own aci, and not the act of the body, nor of any other 
membei thereof besidea himself ; because further than his letters, or the 
law's limit, he lepresenteth no man's person, but his own. But what he 
does according to these is the act of evecy one 1 for the act of the sovereign 
every on^ aathor, because he is their representative unlimited ; and the 
act of him that recedes not from the letters of the sovereign, is the act of 
the sovereign, and therefore every member of Ihe body is author of it. 

Bat if the repsesentative be an assembly, whatsoever that assembly shall 
decree, not warranted by their letters of the laws, is the act of the assembly 
or body poHlie, and the act of every one by whose vote the decree was 
made; but not the act of any man that being present voted to the contrary ; 
nor of any man absent, unless he Voted it by procuration. It is the act of 
Ihe assembly, because voted by the major pan j and if it be a crime, the 
assembly may he punished, as far fortli as it is capable, as by dissolution 
or forfeiture of their letters (which is to such artificial and fictitious bodies 
capital), or, if the assembly have a common stock, wherein none of Ihe 
innocent members have propriety, by pecuniary mulct. For from corporal 
pemltiea Nature hath exempted all bodies politic. But they that gave not 
thnr vote are therefore innocent, iiecause the assembly cannot represent any 
man in things unwarranted by their letters, and consequently are not involved 
in their votes. 

It the person of the body politic, being in one man, borrow money of a 
gtranger, that is, of one that Ls not of the same body (for no letters need 
limit borrowing, seeing it is left to men's own inclinations to limit lending), 
(be debt is Ihe representative's. For if he should have authority from his 
letters to make the members pay what he borroweth, he should have by 
consequence the sovereignty of them ; and therefore the grant were cither 
Toid, as proceeding from error, commonly incident to human nature, and an 
inefficient sign oE the will of the granter ; or if it be avowed by him, then 
is the lepresenter sovereign, and Talleth not under the present question, 
which is only of bodies subordinate. No member therefore is obliged to 

Cy thedebt so borrowed, but the representative himself; because he that 
ideth it, being a slranger to the letters and to the qualification of the 
body, underslandeth those only for his delitoi^ that are engaged ; and seeing 
Ihe representer can engage himself and none else, has him only for debtor, 
who most therefore pay him out of the common stock, if there be any, or, if 
there be none, out of his own estate. 

If he come inLo debt by contract or mulct, the case is the same. 

But when the representative i? an assembly, and the debt to a stranger, 
all they, and only they, are responsible for the debt that gave their voles to 
the borrowinR of it, or lo the contract that made it due, or to the fact for 
which the mulct was imposed ; because every one in voting did engage 
himself for the payment ; for he that is author of the boito-Hm^^a [j(ia%e& 
' '^ ' 'aof the wliole debt, thouglk 'flbe'n.^\&\i^ axi'] antt^ 



k6va^» 



n 
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But if thedebl be to one of Ihe asscmb!^, Iheassembl, . ^ — 

the payment out or their common stock, if theybaveany : for having libertjr 
of vo!e, if )ic vote the money shall lie borrowed, he votes it shall be pai^ ; 
if he vote it shall not be tmrrowed, or be absent, yet becauSe in lending hfe 
voleth the borrowii^, he conlradiclelh his former vole, and is Obliged bjr 
the latter, and becomes both borrower anil lenrier, and conssquenlly cannot 
demand payment from any particular man, but from the common ll'ea- 
sore only ) which failing he Imth no remedy nor complaint, hut against 
himself, that being privy to tile acts of the assembly, and to their means to 
pay, and not being enforced, did nevertheless througll his owe foUjlend hia 
money. 

It is manifest by this, that in bodies politic subordinate, and subject to a, 
sovereign power, it is sometimes not only lawful, but expedient, for 
a. particular man to make open protestation against Ihc decrees of the 
representative assembly, and cause their dissent to be registered, or to take 
TKlness of it ; because otherwise they may be obliged to pay debts 
contracted, and be responsible for crimes committed by other men. But in 
A sovereign assembly, that liberty is taken away, both l>ecause he that 

Jjroteateth there denies their sovereignty i ami also becauKe whatsoi '~ 

commaniied by tde sovereign power, is as to the subject, though i 
always in the sight of God, justified by the command ; for of such command 
every subject is ihe author, 

The variety of bodies politic, is almost infinite : for tliey are not 
only distinguished by the severnl affairs, for which they are constituted, 
wherein there is on unspeakable diversity ; but also by the timesi places, 
and numbers, subject to many limitations. And as to their affairs, some 
are ordained for gavemment ; as first, the government of a province, m 
be committed to an assembly of men, wherein ail resolutions shall depend 
on the votes of the major part ; and then this assembly is a body politic, 
and their power limitel by commission. This word pVovince signifies ir 
charge, or care of business which he whose business it is, committeth tc 
another man, to be administered for, and under him ; and therefore when 
in one commonwealth there he divers countries, that have their Jav 
distinct one from another, or are far distant in place, the administration i 
the government being committed to divers persona, those countriea wherB 
the sovereign is not resident, but governs by commission, are called 
provinces. But of the government of a province, by an assembly residing 
m the province itself, there be few examples. The Romans, who had the 
sovereignty of many provinces, j-el governed them always by presidents 
Bad pnetors; and not by assemblies, as they governed the city of Home, 
and torritories adjacent In like manner, when there were colonies sent 
from England, to plant Virginia and Sommer Islands, tliough the govern- 
ments of them here were committed to assemblies in London, yet did those 
assemblies never commit the gavemment under them to any assembly there, 
hut did to each plantation send one governor, for though eveiy man, 
where he can be present by nature, desires to participate of government { 
yet where they cannot be present, they are by nature also Inclined to 
commit the government of thdr common interest rather to a monarchical 
than a popular fotra of government : which is also evident in thoae men 
that have great private estates ; who when they are tmwilling to take the 
pains of administering the business that belongs to them, choose rather t 
trust one servant, than an assembly either of their friends or servants, Bi 
howsoever it be ia feet, yet we may suppose the ga-'eiTvinjirft q( a'pmV&itt. 
cohay committed to Axi assembly; and whEnUis,v\ia\.Tj\vic\v"mftrti^\Bt:e'\. 
^vetosay. is Uils; tJiat whatsoever debt is Vj AalassetctoVj towUst^eA-, a- 
~*-'""ver unJawfuI act is decreed, is Uie act on\s o( l.\iQ!ei.\a.*-i»s^'*fiA.»^ 
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tofonythatdLsseuletl, or were absent, Tor [he re:isons be Fore allege!. Also 
at an asuembly residing ont of the bouniis of that colony whereof (hey 
have the novemoient, cnnnot execute any power over the jiersons or goods 
of any o( the colony, to seize on [hem for debt, or other duty, in any pUce 
without the colony itself, as having no jurisdiction, nor aulhorilj' elBcwhere, 
but are left to tlie remedy which the luw of the place alloweth them. 
And though the assembly have right to impose a mulct upon any of their 
inerobers that shall break the laws ihey niakc ; yet out of the colony itself, 
they have no right to execute the same. And that which is said here of the 
rights of an assembly, for the government of a province or a colony, is 
applittble also [o an assembly for the covemmen[ of 1 town, an univeriiity, 
or B coll^^i or a church, or for any other government over the persons of 

larticulat 

cot his cause belongelh It 
me sovereign, and those the sovereign hath ordained foe judges in such 
causes, or shall otdain for that particular cause ; and not to the body itself. 
For the whole body ia in this case his lellow-subject, which in a sovereign 
assembly is otherwise : for there, if the sovereign be not judge, Ihovigh in his 
own cause, there can be no judge at all. 

In a body politic, for the well ordering of forrign traffic, the most com- 
modious representative is an assembly oE all the members; that is to say, 
such a one, as every one that adventureth his money, may be present at all 
the deliberations and resolutions of the body, if they will themselves. For 
proof whereof, we are loconsider theend, for which men that are merchants, 
arid may buy and sell, export and import their merchandiie, according to 
their own discretions, do nevertheless bind themselves up in one curpomHon. 
It is true, there be few merc'bants, that with the mercnandixc they buy at 
home, caa freight a ship, to export it ; or witll that they buy abroad, tu 
bring it home ; and have therefore need to join together in one society ; 
where every man may either participate of the gain, according to the pro- 
portion of his adventure ; or take his own, and sell what he transports, or 
imports, at such prices as he thinks lit. But this is no body politic, there 
being no common representative to oblige them to any other law than that 
which is common to all other subjects. The end of their incorporating, i» 
to make their gain the greater ; which is done two ways ; by sole buying 
and sole selling, both at home and abroad. So that to grant to a company 
of merchants to be a corporation, or body politic, is to grant them a double 
monopoly, whereof one is to be sole buyers ; another to be sole sellers. 
For when there is a company incorporate lor any particular foreign country, 
, they only export the commodities vendible in that country ; which is sole 
buying at home and sole selling abroad. For at home there is but one 
buyer and abroad but one that setletb : both which is gainful to the mer- 
chant, because thereby they buy at home at lower and sell abroad at higher 
rates : and abroad there is but one buyer of foreign merchandize and but 
one that sells them at home ; both whicli again arc gainful to the adven- 

Of this double monopoly one part is disadvantageous to the people at 
home, the other to foreigners. For at home by thdr sole exportation they 
set what price they please on the husbandry and handiworks of the people; 
and by the sole importation, what price they please on all foreign com- 
modities the people have need of ; both which nra ill for the people. On 
iJlB contrary, l^ the sole selling of the native commodities abroad, and sole 
buying the foreign commodities upon the place, they raise IhE ■^xiot t*. 
those, and sbate the price of these, to the disadTantagp ot ftic ^o\€is»ex s^ot 
'■-" 5 aelieth, the meicbandlieis the dea.i:ci-, ani -sftittt '««».-" 
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buyeth, the cliwpec, Socli corporations therefore ore no other tti 
monopolies; though thef would be verj prodlable for a commonwealth, 
being bound up into one body in foreign markets they were at liberty 
home, every man lo buy and sell at what price he could. 

The end of these bodies of merchants being not a common benefit 
the whole body, which have in tliis case no common stock, bat what 
deducted out of the particular adventures, for buildiug, buying, victuallii 
and manning ol ships, but the particular gain of every adventurer, it 
reason that every one be acquainted with the employment of hi^ own ; th 
is, that every one be of the assembly, that shall have the power to ord 
the same; and be acquainted with their aecoimts. And tlictefore ti 
tepreseotacive of such a body must be an assembly, where eveiy member 
the body may be present at the consultations, if he will. 

If '&. body pohlic of merchants contract a debt to a stranger by the act 
their representative assembly, every member is liable by himself foe fl 
whole. For a stranger can take no notice of their private laws, but co 
siderBth them as so many particular men, obliged every one to the who 
payment, till payment made by one dischargeth all the rest ; but if the deb 
be to one of the company, the creditor is debtor for the whole to himEeU 
and cannot therefore demand his debt, but only from the common stouk, 
there be any. 

If the commonwealth impose a fax upon the body, it is understood 1 
be laid upon every member praportionably to his particolar adventure i 
the company. For there is in this case no other commcFO stock, but vi 
is made of their particular adventures. 

If a mulct be laid upon the body for some unlawful act, they only i 
'iable by whose votes the act was decreed, or by whose assistance it w_ 
executed ; for in none of the rest is there any other crime but being of A 
body ; which if a crime, because the body was ordained by the authority k' 
the commonwealth, is not his. 

If one of the members be indebted to the body, he may be sued by tb 
body ; but his goods cannot be taken, nor his person imprisoned by th 
authority of the body ; but only by anthority of the commonwealth ; for 
they can do it by their own authority, they can by iheir own authority ™ 
judgment that the debt is due; which is as much aa to be judge in Ihd 

Those bodies made for the government of men, or of Irafhc, be eilhl 
perpetual, or for a time prescribed by writing. But there be bodies alq 
whose times are limited, and that only by the nature of their business. F( 
example, if a sovereign monarch, or a sovereign assembly, shall iMnk fit t 
give command to the towns, and other several parts of their territory, I 
send to him their deputies, to inform him of the condition and necessities I 
the subjects, or to advise with him for the making of good laws, or for on 
other canse, as with one person representing the whole country, such deputie 
having a place and lime of meeting assigned them, are there, and at thi 
time, a body politic, representing every subject of that dominion ; but it: 
only for such matters as shall be propounded unto them by that man, t, 
assembly, that by the sovereign authority sent for them ; and when it sha 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated by them 
the body is dissolved. For if they were the absolute representatives of th 
people, then were it the sovereign assembly ; and so there would be 
sovereign assemblies, or two sovereigns, over the same people ; which i 
not consist with their peace. And therefore where there is once a h 
•ignty, there can be no absolute repiesentat\ouoS ftve -^o^Xe, 
•■"—thi ■■ '■ -"-^ ,._■>..,.._,•,, ..,___..^ 
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cannot choose their dqiutics to other inle 
d to tbem from their sovereiRn expressed. 

Private bodies rcsular and lawful, ate those that ate conslituled without 
letters, or other written authority, saving the laws cammoa to all other 
subjects. And because ihey be united in one person representative, Ihcy 
are held for regular ; such as are all families, in which the father or master 
ordereth the wliole family. For Le obligeth his children and servants, as 
farasthelawpermittetli, though Dot further, becanse noneof tiiem are bound 
to obedience in those actions, which the law hatli forbidden to be done. In 
all otlier actions, daring the time they are under domestic government, they 
arf! Bu}ijecl to thdr fathers and mastets, as to llieir immediate sovereigns. 
For ihe father and roaster, being before the institution of commonweoilh, 
absolute sovereigns in their own families, [hey lose afterward no more ut 
their authority than the law of the commonwealth taketh from them. 

Private bodies regular, initunlavrfut, are those that unite themselvcB into 
one person represemative, without any public authority at all ; such as are 
the corporations of beggars, thieves and gipsies, the better to order their 
trade of b^^ng and stealing; and the corporations of men, that by authority 
from any foreign person, unite themselves in another's dominion, for the 
easier propagation of doctrines, and for making a party against the power 
of the commonwealth. 

Irregular systems, in their oature bnt leagues, or sometimes mere con. 
couise of people, without union to any particular design, not by obligation 
of one to another, but proceeding only trom a similitude of wills and incli- 
nations, become lawful or unlawful accordmg to the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of every particular man's design therein ; and his design is to be 
understood by the occasion. 

The leagues of subjects, because leagues are commonly made for mutual 
' defence, ate in a commonwealth, which is no ntore than a league of all the 
subjects li^ether, for the most part unnecessary, and savour of unlawful 
design ; and are for that cause unlawful, and go commonly by the name of 
fiicuons, or conspiracies. For a league being a connection of men by 
eovenanls, if there be no power given to any one man or assembly, as in 
the condition of mere nature, to compel them to performance, is so loii^ 
only valid, as there ariseth no just cause of distrust: and therefore leagues 
between commonwealths, Over whom there is no human power eslabli^ed, 
to keep them ah in awe, are not only lawful, but also prontable for the lime 
they last. Eut leaigues of the subjects of one and the some commonwealth, 
where every one may obtain his right by means of (he sovereign power, are 
iranecessary to the mainlajniiig of peace and jubtice, and, in case the design 
of Ihem be evil or unkno^vn 1<J the comnionu'calth, unlawful. For all 
uniting of strength by private men, is, if far evil intent, unjust i if for in 
unknown, dangerous to the public, and unjustly concealed. 

If the sovereign power be in a great assembly, and a number of men, part 
of the assembly, without authority consult apart, to contrive the guidance of 
the rest ; this is a faction, or conspiracy unlawful, as being a fraudulent 
Mducing of the assembly for their particular interest. But if he, whose 

Iirivate mterest is to be debated and judged in the assembly, make as many 
riends as he can ; in him it is no injustice ; because in this case he is no 
part of the assembly. And though he hire such friends with money, unless 
there be an express law against it, yet it is not injustice. For sometimes, 
as men's manners are, justice cannot be had without money ; and every 
tr,t\n may think his own cause just, till it be heard and judged. 

In all commonwealths, if private meu entertain more servants than the 
government of his estate, and lawful employment he has for them requires, 

U ia faeiioB, and unJaivfuJ. For having llie ^loWittwti qV 'iwi 
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wealth, lie necdcth not the defence of private force. And whereas in 
nntions not Ihoroughly civiliicd, several numerous Inniiliea liave lived in 
continual hostility, and inviLtied one another willi private force \ yet 
it is evident enough that ihey linve done unjustly, or else ihey bod no 
commonweallh. 

And as factions for kindred, so also factions for government of religion, 
as of Papists, Frotestant^ &c., or of state, as patricians and plebeians of 
aid time in Rome, and of itrislocralicals and democralicals of old time ia 
Greece, ate unjust, as being contrary to the peace and safety of the people, 
and a taking of the sword out of the hand of the sovereign. 

Concourse of people is an insular system, the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness whereof dependeth on the occaaon, and on llie number of them that 
are assembled. If the occasion be lawful and manifest, the conconrae is 
lawful, as the usual meetingof men at diurch, or at a public show, in nsual 
iiumliers ; for if the numbers be extraordinarilf crcat, the occasion it not 
evident ; and consequently he tliat cannot render a particular and good 
ncccunt of his beuig amongst them, is to be judged conscjaus of an un- 
lawfnl and tumultuous design. It may be lawful for a thousand men to join 
to a petition to be delivered to a judge or magistialc, yet if a thousand men 
come to present it, it is a tumultuous assembly, because there needs but one 
or two for that purpose. But in such cases as these, it is not a sel namber 
that mokes the assembly unlawful, but such a number as the present oEcei; 
are not able to suppress and bring to jnstice. 

When an unusual nnmber of men assemble against a man whom Ihey 
accuse, the assembly is an unlawful tumult ; because ihey may deliver thrir 
accusation to tlie magistrate by a few, or by one man. Such was the case 
of St. Paul at Ephesiis, where Demetrias and a great number of other 
men brought two of Paul's companions lielbre the magistrate, saying with 
one voice " Great is Diana of the Ephesians," which was Iheir way of 
demanding justice against them for teaching the people such doclt' 



was against their religion and trade. The occasion here, considering 
laws of that people, was just, yet was their assembly judged unlawful ana 
the magistrate reprehended them for it in' these words (Acts xix. 38.40): 



" If Demetrias and the other workmen can accuse any man of anything, 
there be pleas and deputies, let them accuse one another. And if you have 
any other thing to demand, your case may be judged in an assembly lawfully 
called. For we are in danger 10 be accused lor this day's sedition ; because 
there is no cause by which any man can render any reason of thisconoouise 
of people." Where he callelh an assembly whereof men can give no just 
account, a sedition, and such as Ihey could not answer for. And this is 
all T shall say concerning "systems" and assemblies of people, which may 
be compared, as I said, to the similar parts of man's body, such as be lawful, 

)to the muscles j such as are unlawful, to wens, boils, and apostems, 
engendered by the unnatuial coiitUix of evil liumouts. 
: 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of Hit Public Minisln-s of Severei^H Pmocr. 

In the last chapter I have spoken of the similar parts of a commonwealth: 
in this I shall s^k of the parts organical, which are public ministers. 
■" "pablic minister" is he that by the aoiieteign, 'N\\elliei o.TOiniMdtt.iH 
nibly, is eaiployd in any afinirs \vil\i aMlUurifj W le^ieatB*, \a 'iJws. 
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empIoytDcnt the person of the cam man wealth. And whcieris every man, 
or assembly that hath sovereignly, represenleth two perSOnS, or, >s the more 
coramoii phrase is, has two capacities, one natural and another politic; as a 
motiarcb hath the person not only of the commonwealth, but also o£ a man, 
and a sovereign assembly hath the person not only of the commonwealth, 
but also of the assembly : they that be servants to them in Iheir natural 
capacity are not public ministers ; but those only that serve themi in tlie 
odministnition o[ (he public business. And therefore neither ushers, nor 
sergeiints, nor other oncers (hat wait on the assembly for no other purpose 
but for the commodity of the men assembled in an aristocracy, or dcmo- 
ciaqr ; norstewards, chamberlains, cofTcrers, or any other ofHcers of the 
household of a monarch, are public ministers in a monarchy. 

Of public ministers, some have charge committed (o them of a general 
administiatioo, either of the whole dominion, or of a part thereof. Of tlie 
whole, as to a jirotector, or tegent, may be committed by the predecessor 
of an infant kmg, during his minority, the whole administration of 
his kingdom. In which case every subject is so far obliged to obedience, 
as the ordinances he sliall make and the commands he shall give he in the ' 
king's name, and not inconsistent with his sovereign power. Of a part, or 
province ; as when either a mocmrch, or .a sovereign assembly, shall give 
the genciikl charge thereof tu a guvernor, lieutenant, prefect, or viceroy : 
and in this case also, every one of that province ts obliged to all he shall do 
in the name of the sovereign, and that not incompatible with the sovereign's 
i^hL For such protectors, viceroys, and governors, have no other right, 
but what depends on the sovereign's will ; ^id no commission that can lie 
given them, can be interpreted for a declaration of the will to transfer the 
i'jveroignty, without express and perspicuous words to (hat purpose. And 
iliis kii^ of public ministers resemblelh the nerves and tendons that move 
Ihe several limbs of a body natnral. 

Others have special administration ; that is to say, charges of some 
(pedal business, either at home or abroad : as at home, nrsi, for the 
economy of a commonwealth, they that have authority concerning the 
" treasure," as tributes, impositions, rents, fines, or whatsoever public 
revenue, to collect, receive, issue, or take the accounts thereof, are public 
ministers : ministers, becansc they serve the person representative, and can 
do nothing against his command, nor without his authority : public, because 
they serve him in his political capacity. 

Secondly, they that have authority concerning tlie "militia;" to have 
the custody of arms, forts, ports; to levy, pay, or conduct soldiers ; or to 
provide for any necessary thing for the use of war, cither by land or sea, are 
public minisiera. But a soldier without command, though he fight for 
the commonwealth, does not therefore represent the person of it ; hecauae 
there is none to represent it to. For every one that lialh connnanti, 
represents it lo them only whom he commandeth. 

They also that have authority to teach, or to enable others to teach (he 
people their dut^ (o tiie sovereign power, and instruct them in the know- 
ledge of what is jost and unjust, thereby to render them more apt Co live in 
godliness, and in peace amongst themselves, and resist the public enemy, 
are public ministers : ministers in that they do it not by their own authority, 
hut by another's ; and public, because they do it, or should do it, by no 
authority but that of the sovereign. The monarch, or the sovereign j 
assembly only hath immediate authority from Cod, to teach and instruct/ 
the people ; and no man but the sovereign receiveth hb power Dei gratHlX 
Bimply: that is lo say, from the favour of none but God : all other receive' 
Iheiil ^m the favour and providence of God, andtlteii so\etc^\&-, 3^'\ci 
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Ttiey also to wliom jurisdictiun is given, are public ministers. For la 
their seats of justice they represent the person of Ihe aovereign ; and thdir 
sentence, is Ins sentence ; for, as hath been before declared, all judicature ■^- 
essentislly annexed to the sovereignty ; and therefore all other judges ai 
but ministers of him or tliem that have the sovereign power. And at 
controversies are of two sorts, namely of "fact " and tif " law j " 
judgnienta, some of fact, some of law : and consequently in tin 
conlrovcrsy there may be two judges, one of fact, another of law. 

And in both these controversies there may ajise a controveisy between 
the partyjodged and the judge ; which because they be both subjects lo iha 
sovereign, ought in equity lo be judged by men agreed on by consent of 
both; for no maa can be judge in his own cause. But the sovecdm '" 
already agreed on for judge by tbcm both, and is therefore either in n< 
the cause and determine it himself, or appoint for judge such as they shalL 
both agree on. And this agreement is then understood to be made betvreea 
them divers ways ; as first, if the drfendant be allowed to except i^inst 
such of his judges whose interest maketh him suspect them [for as to '' 
• complainant. He baih already chcscn his own judge), those which he 
cepteth not against are judges he himself agrees on. Secondly, if he appeal 
to any other judge, he can appeal no further ; for his appeal is his choice. 
Thirdly, if he appeal to the sovereign himself, and he by himself, or Iw 
delegates which the parties shall agree on, give sentence, that sentence is 
final ; for the defendant is judged by his oivn judges, that is to say. by 

These properties of just and rational judicature considered, t cannot 
forbear to observe the excellent constitution of the courts of justice estab- 
lished both for Common and also for Public Fleas in England. By 
Common Pleas, I mean those where both the complainant and defendant 
are subject; and by pubUc, which are also called Pleas of the Crown, 
those where the complainant is the sovereign. For whereas there were two 
orders of men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons ; the Lords had 
this privilege, to have tor judges in all capital crimes none but Lords; anil 
of them as many as woulcl be present ; which being ever acknowledged ai 
■ privilege of favour, their judges were none but such as tbey had thcmaelveB 
desired. And in all conlrovetsies, evety subject (as also in dvil contTovei- 
sics the Iiords) had for judges men of the country where the matter in 
> controversy lay ; against which he might make his exceptions, till at last 
twelve men without exception being agreed on, they were juiced by those 
twelve. So that having bis own judgeG, there could be nothing alleged by 
the party why the sentence should not be final. These public persons, with- 
authority from the sovereign power, either lo instruct or judge the peo^, 
are such members of the commonwealth as may fitly be compared to the. 
(»gms of voice in a body natural. 

Public ministers are also all those that have authority from the sovereign toi 
procure the execution of judgments given ; to publish the sovereign's com- 
mands ; to suppress tumiilts ; to apprehend and imprison malefectors; and 
other acts tending to the conservation of the peace. For every act they do 
by such authority is the act of the commonwealth ; and their service, 
answerable to that of the hands, in a body natural. 

Public ministers abroad are those that represent the person of their 
sovereign to foreign stales. Such are ambassadors, mesengera, agents, and 
heralds, sent by public authority and on public business. 

Bui such as are sent by authority only of some private party of a troubled' 

state, though they he received, are neitluir puHicTioT -pTmaXE t-'-"- *■ 

Vie cormaoawealtb ; hecause none of their actions ■tawettie cot 
JT ^uiipm J^mse, an finibassador kdX Irom a ^vivwc - 
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t at a soletnnily ; thoughthe authority be public, yet 
because tbe business is private, and belonging to him in liis natural capa- 
city, is a private person. Also if a man be sent into another country 
secretly to explore their counsels and strength, though both the anthority 
and the Inisiness be public, yet because there is none to lake notice of any 
person in him but his own, he is but a private mmisler ; but yet a minister 
of the comraonwealth, and may be compared to an eye in the body 
natural. And those that are appointed to receive the petitions or other 
infbrmalionx of the people, and ar« as it were the public ear, ure public 
ministers, and represent their sovereign in that office. 

Neither a councillor, nor a council of state, if we consider it with 
no authority of judicature or command, but only of giving advice to the 
sovereign wlien it is required, or of offering it when it is not required, is a 
public person. For the advice i,s addressed to the sovereign only, whose 
person cannot in his own presence be represented to him by another. But 
a body of councillors are never without some other authority, either of 
judicature, or of immediate administration : as in a moDarchy, they 
lepiesent the monarch in delivering his commands to the public ministers : 
in a democracy, the council or senate propounds tbe result of [heir delibe- 
rations to the people, as a council ; but when they appoint judges, or hear 
causes, or give audience to aratHSsadors, it is in the quality of a minister of 
Ihe people : and in an arbtocracy, the council ol state is the sovereign 
-—^"^ itself; and gives counsel lo none but themselves. 



CHAPTER XX.IV. 
\ Qf Ihe Uutrilau and Procreation of a CommomtKalth, 
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tdbtttioB " of " materials " conducing lo Ufe ; in "concoction," or"pre- 
paratieill ;"and, when concocted, in the " conveyance " of it, by convenient 
conduits, to the pubUc use. 

Ai for the plenty of matter, it h a thing limited by Nature to those com- 
modities which from the two breasts of our common mother, land and sea, 
God usually either freely givelh, or for labour selleth to mankind. 

For Ihe matter of this nutriment, consisting in animals, vegeCals, and 
niinenils, God halh freely laid them before us. in or near to the face of Ihe 
earth; so as there needeth no more but the labour and industry of receiving 
tbem. Insomuch as plenty dependeth, next to Cod's favour, merely on the 
labour and industry of men. 

This matter, commonly called commodities, is partly "native," and 
partly "foreign ; " " native," that which is lo be had within the territory of 
the commonwealth ; "foreign," that which is imported from without. And 
because there is no territory under the dominion of one commonwealtli, 
eitcept it be of very vast entent, that produceth all things needful for tlio 
raiunlenance and motion of the whole body ; and few that pruduce not 
something mare than necessary; the superfluous commodities to l>e had 
within, become no more superfluous, but supply these wants at home, by im 
poitation of that which may be had abroad, either by exchange, or by just 
war, or by labour. For a man's labour also is a comiuodilj eTE.ba:&^eak^ 
bn-beneJi^ as wellasany other thing ; and there \iave\«;eTi.coTO.iire«s«eiAi.'i 
■*"* ''"" BO jnone territoiy than hath, served ftiem fai ^ateiKs!aEia,''e>»'''^ 
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a not only majntained, but also incressed tbeit pon 
the labour of trading fram am place to aaather, and partly bf selling Ilie 
nmnuiacturea wliereof the mnlerials were brought in (rocn other places. 

The disttibutian of the materials of this nourishment, is the constitation 
of "mine," and "thine," and "his;" that \s to say, in one word 
" propriety ; " and helongeth in all kinds ol commonwealth to the sovereign 
power. For where there is no commonwealth there is, a£ hath been already 
shown, a perpetual war of every man againEt his neighbour ; and therefore 
everything is his that getteth it, and Iteepelh it by foi'ce ; ui}iich U neither 
" propriety " nor "community ; " but "uncertainty." Which is so evident, 
that even Cicero, a paiislonate defender of liberty, in a. public pleading, 
■ xttributeth all propriety Iq the law dvil, " Let the civil law," saithbe, 
I *'be once ftbandoiied, or but negligently guarded, not to say oppressed, and 
r Iherc is nothing, that any man can be sme to receive from his ancestor, or 
leave to his children." And acain, " Take away the civil law, and no mui 
Icnows what is his own, and what another man's." Seeing therefore the in- 
troduction of "propriety" is an effect of commonwealth, which can 
do nothing but by the person that represents it, it is the act only of the 
sovereign ; and consisteUi in the laws, which none can malte thai have not 
the sovereign power. And this they well knew of old, who called that 
TAbiun, that is to say, " distribntion," which we call law; and defined 
juslicc, by " distributing " to every man " his own." 

In this distribuLion, the first law is lor division of the land itself : wherein 
the sovereigD osslgneth lo every man a portion, according as he, and 
not according as any subject, or any number of them, shall judge agreeable 
to equity, and the common good. The children ol Israel were a cotomon- 
weallh in the wilderness ; but wanted the commodities of the earth, till 
they were masters of the I^jid of Promise ; which afterwards was divided 
amongst tliem, not by their own discretion, but by the discretion of Eleaiar 
the Priest and Joshua their General, who, when there were twelve tribes, 
making lliem Ihirteeen by subdivision of the tribe of Joseph, made never- 
theless but twelve portions of the land ; and ordained for the tribe of Levi 
no land ; but assigned tliem the tenth part of the whole fruits ; which 
division was therefore arhilrary. And though a people coming into 
possession of a land by war, do not always exterminate the andent 
inhabitants, as did the Jews, but leave lo many, or most, or all of them 



their I 



; yet it 
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^^^* consciences, whidi is a breacn of trust andol the law of Nature; bat thisi 
D not enongli lo authotiie any subject, either lo make war upon, or so much 

as to accuse of injustice, or any way to speali evil ot vUsit s,ove»\^ -, 
I i-ecaase ihex have ButhoriiedM his actions, and iobesWftme^''*'^ s^"" " 

j poorer, made tliem tJiei/ Own, But in whal ( 



distribution ; i 
Conqueror. 

From whence we may colled, that the propriety which a subject hath in 
his lands, consistelh in a right lo eiciude all other subjects from the use o( 
them ; and not to exclude their sovereign, be it an assembly or a monarch. 
For seeing the sovereign, that is to say, the commonwealth, whose person 
he representelh, is understood to do nothing but in order to the common 
peace and security, this distribution oE lands is to be undustood as done in 
order to (he same : and consequently, whatsoever distt^bution he shall 
make in prejudice thereof, is contrary to the will of every subject that com- 
nitled his peace and safety to his discretion and conscience : and therefore 
by the will of every one of them, it is lo be reputed void. It is true that a 
sovereign monarch, or the greater part of a sovereign assembly, may ordain 
the doing of many things in pursuit of their pa,s5ions, contrary to their o' 
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be consiilered 



ttereafter in another pi...... 

In the distribtition of land, Ihe commonweal lli itself, may be conceived to 
bdve a portion, add po^ess and improve the snme by their repreaen^ivc ; 
ahd thai such porlian may te maile sufficient to sustain the whole expense 
lo the common peace and defence iicccLisarily required, Which were very 
true, if there could lie any rtpicsenlalivi: conceived free from human 

Siassions and infii-miliei. But the nature af men being ns it is, the selling 
onh of puhlic land, orof any certain revenue for the commonwealth, is in 
vain ; and icndeth to the dissolution offiovermnent, and to the condition of 
the sovereiEn power fallclh in 
ibly, that are either too nef''" 
_ the public stock into a long 
Commonwealths can endure no diet : for seeing Iheir eipe 
limited by their owa appetite, but by external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbouis, the public riches cannot be limited by other limits 
than those which the emergent occasions shall require. And whereas in 
England, there were by the Conqueror divers lands reserved to his own 
use, besides forests and chases, either for his recreation, or preservation of 
woods, ind divers services reserved on tlie land he cave his subjects ; yet it 
seems they were not reserved for his maintenance in his public, but in his 
natm^l capacity. Kor he and his successois did for all tliat lay arbhrary 
taxes on all subjects' land, when they judged it necessary. Or if those 
public lands and services were ordained as a sufficient maintenance of the 
commonwealth, it was contrary to Ihe scope of the institution ; beii^, as it 
appeared by those ensuinB taxes, insufficient, and, as it appears by the lute 
small revenue of the crown, subject to alienation and diminution. It is 
ihetelbre in vain to assign a portion lo the commonwealth ; which may 
sell, or give it away ; and does sell and give it away, when it is done by 
their representative. 

As Ihe distribution of lands at home ; so also to assign in what places, 
and for what commodities, the subject sliall traliic abroad, belongelh to the 
sovereignL For if it did belong to private persons to ukc their own discre- 
tion therein, some of them would be drawn for gain, both to furnish the 
enemy with means to hurt the commonwealjli and hurt it themselves, by 



importing such things, as pleasing men's appetites, be nevertheless ni 
or at least unpohtable to them. And therefore it belongelh to the coiuoauu- 
wealth, that is, to the sovereign only, to approve or disapprove both of tlie 
places and matter of foreign trfifhc 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the sustenlation of a commonwealth, 
that every man have a propriety in a portion of land, or in some few com- 
modilicE, or a natural property in some useful art, and there is no art in the 
world, but is necessary eiihcr for the being or well-being almost of every 
parliculac rnan ; it is necessary that men dblribule that which they can 
spare, and transfer their propriety therein, mutually one to another by 
eicbange and mutual contract. And therefore it belongelh to the common- 
wealth, that is to say, to the sovereign, to appoint in wliaC manner all kinds 
of contract between subjects, as buying, selling, exchanging, borrowing, 
lending, letting and taking to'hire, are to be made ; and by what words 
and signs they shall be understood for valid. And for the matter and dis- 
tribution of the nourishment, lo the several members of tlie commonwealth, 
thus much, considering the model of the whole work, is sufficient. 

By concoction I tmdcrsland the reducing of all commoiittes which nrc 
not presently consumed, but reserved for nourishment in \.\mc \a csmc, \o 
i^hinf of equsl va/ue, and nithai so portalAe as i\o\. \.Q Vvtviti 'iW 
.__!■ r. — I p/nce lo place; to the end mnanw\a.'( \ia«ft m"«Va,\ 
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place soever aiioh nouristment as the place affordelli. And this U nolhil^ 
else but E^'fli '""^ silver, and money. For gold and silver, being, as it 
happcDs, almost in all couniries of the world highly valued, is a contmodious 
measure of the value of all things else between nations ; and money, of 
what malter soever coined by the sovereign of a commonweallh, is a 
snfficient measure of the value of all things else beln-een the subjecls of 
that coincnon wealth. By the means of which measures all commodities, 
movable and immovable, are ms/le to accompany a man lo all places of 
hia resort, within and without the place of liis ordinary residence ; and the 
same passelh from man to man wiihin the commonwealth ; and goes round 
about, nourishing as it passeth every part thereof; insomuch ns this eon- 
ooction is as it were the sang-iificatioii of the commonwealth ; for natural 
blood is in like manner made of the fruits of the earth, and circulating, 
nourisheth by the way every member of the body of man. 

And because silver and gold have their value from the matter itself, they 
have first this privilege, thai the value of them cannot be altered by the 
power of one, nor of a few common wealths, as being a common measure 
of the commodities of all places. But base money mayeasilybe enhanced 
or abased. Secondly, they have the privilege to make commonwealths 
move, and stretch out their arms, when need is, into foreign countries, and 
supply, not only private subjects that travel, but also whole armies with 
provision. But that coin, which is not considerable far the matter, but for 
the stamp of the place, being unable to endure change of air, hath Its 
eftect at home only ; where also it is subject to the change of laws, and 
thereby to have the value diminished, to the prejudice many times of those 
that have it. 

The conduits and ways by which it is conveyed to the public use, are of 
two sorts : one, that cooveyeth it to the public coffers ; the other, that 
issueth the same out again for public payments. Of the first sort, are 
eolleclors, receivers, and treasurers ; of the second are the treasurers ag^n, 
and the olBcers appointed for pMnient of several public or private minis- 
ters. And in this also, the artificial man maintains his resemblance vit^i. 
the nalural ; whose veins receiving the blood from the several parts of the 
body, carry it to the heart, where being made vital, the heart by the arteries 
sends it out again, lo enliven, and enable for motion all the members of the 

The procreation or children of 'a commonwealth are those we call "plan- 
tations," or "colonies," which are numbers of men sent out from the 
commonwealth, under a conductor or governor, to inhabit a foreign country, 
either formerly void of inhabitants, or made void then by war. And when 
a colony is settled, they are either a commonwealth of themselvel, dis- 
charged of their subjection to their sr>vereign that sent them, as hath been 
done by many commonwealths of ancient lime, in which case the common- 
wealth from which they went was called their metropolis or mother, and 
requires no more of them, than fathers require of the children whom they 
emancipate and make free from their domestic government, which is honour 
and friendship ; or else they remain united to their metropob's, as were the 
colonies of the people of Rome ; and then they are no commonwealths 
themselves, but provinces, and parts of the commonwealth that sent them. 
So' thai the right of colonies, saving honour and league with their metro- 
polis, dependcth wholly on their license or letters, ijy which their sovereign 
authorized them to plant. 
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^^^^S 0/ Coumcl. ^^B 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things by the urdiiiaTy and 
inconstant u^e of words, appeni'eth in nothing more than in the concision 
of couiuels and conunands, arising from Che imperattve manner of speaking 
in them both, and in niany other occasions besides. For the wonls " do 
this," Are t^e words not only of him that commandeth, but also of him that 
giveth coanset, and of him (hat exhorteth ; and yet there are but few that 
■ee not that these are very difTerent things, or that cannot distinguish betweea 
them when they perceive who it is that spealtelh, and to whom the speech 
is directed, and upon what occasion. But linding those phrases in men's 
writings, and being not able or not willin;^ to enier into a consideration of 
the circumstances, they mistalie sometimes the precepts of counsellors for 
the precepts of.them that command ; and sometimes tlie contraiy, according 
as it best ogreelh with the oonchisions they would infer, or the actions they 
approve. To avoid which mistalies; and render to those terms of com- 
^ manding, counselling, and exhorting their proper and distinct significalioos, 

I define them thus, 
I "Command" is, where a mansaith " do this," or "do not this," wiih- 

j out expecting other reason than the will of him that sovs it. From this it 
followetb manifestly, that he that commandeth, pretendeth thereby his own 
benefit : for the reason of his command is his own will only, and the 
' proper object of every man's will, is some good to himself 
I "Counsel," is where a man saith, "do," or " do not this, " ajid deduceth 

his reasons from the bene^t that arriveth by it to hin to whom he snilh it. 
And from this it is evident, that he that giveth counsel, pretendeth only, 
whatsoever he intetideth, the good of him to whom he givelh it. 

Therefore between counsel and command, one great diBerence is, that 
command is directed to a man's own benefit ; and counsel to the benefit of 
another man. And from tliis ariseth another difference, that a man may be 
obliged to do what he is commanded ; as when he liath covenanted to 
oliey : but he cannot be obliged to do as he is connselled, because the hurt of 
not following it, is Ms own ; or if he should covenant to follow it, then is 
the counsel turned into the nature of a command. A third difference 
between them is, that no man can pretend a right to be of another man's 
counsel; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to himself; hut to 
demand right to counsel another, argues a will to know his designs, or to 
gain some other good to himBell: which, as I said before, is of every man's 
will the proper object. 

This also IS incident to the nature of counsel; that whatsoever it be, he 

that asketh it, cannot in equity accuse or punish it ; for to ask counsel of 

another, is to permit him to give such counsel as he shall think best; and 

consequently, he that givelh counsel to his sovereign, whether a monarch, 

or an assembly, when he asketh it, cannot In equity be punished for it, 

whether the same be conformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it 

I be to the [^ropOiition in debate. For if the sense of the assembly can be 

I taken notice of, before the debate be ended, they should neither ask nor 

take any further counsel : for the sense of the assembly is the resolution of 

the debate, and end of all deliberation. And generally he that demandelli 

counsel, is author of it; and thetefore cannot punish it; 'and what ttw 

sovereigtl cannot, no man else can. But if one sMJaiecS. ©siSix "asios^ M> 

I Mnother^ to do anjrtMng contraxy .l.g Oat 'ia^Si NftuSCoK; "OoaS, s»«^» 
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ignorance only, it is punishable by the 
.. of the law is no good excuse, wf 
of the laws to which he is subject. 
" ExhortalioQ " and "dehortatioo " is counsel, accompanied tvith s 
in him tluil giveth it, of vehemenC desire to have it ibllowed : or to say il 
more briefly, " counsel Tehemeatly pressed." For he that exhoitetti, dad 
not deduce tlic consequences of what he advjseth to be done, and tie )i'~^^ 
self therein to the rigour of true reasoning 1 but encourages him he c 
selleth to action : as he that dehorteth, delerreth him from i~ 
therefore they have in Ihcii speeches, a r^ard to the common 
and opinions of men, in deducing their reasons ; and make use of ^iniilii 
tudes, Dielaphorf, examples, and other tools of oratoiy, to peisuade theic 
hearets of the utility, honour, or justice of following their advice. 

From whence may be infeired, first, tliat exhortation and detioitatioi 
directed to tile good of him (hat giveth the counsel, not of him that askett 
it, which ia contrary to the duty of a counsellor ; who, by the dcHmtion o| 
counsel, ought to regard not his own benefit, but his whom he ndviseth. 
And that he directeih his counsel to his own benefit, is manifest enough, 
by the long and vehement urging, or by the artificial giving thereof ; whiA 
being not required of him, and coiisequently proceeding from his owit 
occasions, is dirccletl principally to his own benefit, and but accidentally Uy 
the good of him that is counselled, or not at all. 

Secondly, that the use ol exhortation aud dehortation iieth only where B 
man is to speak to a multitude ; because when the speech is addressed t( 
one, he may interrupt him, and examine hi^ reasons more rigorously thai 
COD be done in a multilude ; which are too many to enter into dispute an; 
diali^e with him that speaketh indifferently to Ihem all at once. 

Thirdly, that they that c:chort and dchon, where they are required t 
give counsel, are corrupt counsellors, and as it were bribed by ibeir owl 
interest. For though the counsel they give be never so good ; yet be tiui 
gives it, is no more a good counsellor than he that givelh a just gentenc 
(or a reward is a just judge. But where a man may lawToIly command, i 
a fkther in his family, or a leader in an army, his exhortations and dehorta^ 
tions ore not only lawful, but also necessary and laudable. But then t' 
are no more counsels but commands ; which when they are for execution li 
sour labour, sometimes necessity and always humanlly requirelh to be 
sweetened in the delivery by encouragement, and in the lune and phrai 
counsel, rather than in liaisher language ol command. 

Examples of the dilTeience between command and counsel we may laki 
from the forms of speech that express Ihem in Uoly Scripture. " Have nj 
other gods but me;" "make to thyself no graven image;" "take hq 
God's name in vain ;" "sanctify the Sabbath;" "honour thy parents; 
"kill not;" "steal not,'' &c., are commands; because the reason foi 
which we are to obey them is drawn from the will of God our king, whou 
we are obliged to obey. But these words, " Sell all thou hast ; give it ir^ 
the poor ; and folloiv me," are counsel ; because the reason for which wi 
are lo do so, is drawn from our own beneSt; which is this, that y 
have "treasure in heaven." These woids, "Go into the vill:^ c 
against you, and you shall find an ass lied, and her eolt ; loose her, : 
bring her to me, are a command ; for the reason of their fact is dniwi 
from the will of their Master : but these words, " Repent and be baptized, 
in the name of Jesus," arc eotmsel i because the reason why we should so: 
do, lendeth not to any benefit of God Almiglily, who shall still be king 
lever we rebel j but of ourselves, iJilio Via\e yiq trthtT mes 
„ BYoidins the piinishraent hanging over us tot om sms. 
As the tliSerpiee of counsel torn 9oiuoi!mtl \^^ ^ovkxi. ■aa-^ itiswi «< 
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Hare of counsel, consisling in a deducing of the benefit, oc hurt that 
rise to him that is to be couDEetled, by the necessary or probable con- 
sequences of the Kction he propoundeth : so may nlsD the differences 
between " apt " and " inept " counsellors be derived from the same. For 
eipcrience, being but memory of the coniiequencca of like actions formerly 
observed, and counsel but the speech whereby that experience is made 
known to nnolher; thevirlues and defects of counsel are the same .with the 
virtues and defects i^itellectual : and to the person of a commonweallh, his 
counsellors serve him in the place of memory and mental discourse. But 
with this resemblance of the commonweallh lo a natural man, there is one 
dissinulitnde joined of great imparlance ; which is, that a. natural man rc- 
ceiveth bis experience from Ihe natural objects of sense, which work upon 
bim without passion or interest of their own; whereas they that give 
counsel to the represeolative person of a commonwealth may have, and hiive 
often their particular ends and passions, that render their counsels always 
suspected, ajid many times unfallhful. And therefore we may set down for 
the first condition of a good counsellor, " that his ends and interests be net 
inconsistent with the ends and interests of him he counselleth." 

Secondly, because the ollice of a counsellor, when an action comes into 
deliberation, is to make manifest the consequences of it, in such manner as 
he that is counselled may be truly and evidently informed ; he ought to pro> 
pound his advice in such form of speech as may make the truth most evi- 
dently appear j thai is to say, with as firm ratiocination, as sigpiificant and 
propter language, and as briefly as the evidence will permit. And therefore 
" tash and unevident inferences," inch as are fetched only from examples or 
authority of books, and are not arenmenls of what is good or evil, but wit- 
neases of fact or of opinion ; 'obscure, confused, and ambiguous ex- 
presMons, also all roetaphoTicid speeches, tending to the slimng up of 
passions, " (because such reasoning and such expressions are useful only lo 
deceive, or to lead bim we counsel towards other ends than his own,) " are 
rH>ru;nant to the oflice of a counsellor." 

Thirdly, because the ability of counselling proceedcth from experience 
and long study ; and no man is presumed to have e^cpericnce in all those 
ttuiu^ that Co the ixdministration of a great commonwealth are necessary to 
be known, " no man is presumed to be a good counsellor, but in such 
business as he hath not only been much vcr«:d in, but hath also mucb medi- 
tated on, and considered." For seeing the business of a commonwealth is 
Ihis, to preserve tlie people in peace at home, and defend them against 
foteign invasion, we shall find it requires great knowledge of the disposition 
of nmnkind, of the rights of government, and of the rmture of equity, law, 
justice, and honour, not lo be attained without study ; and of the strei^h, 
commodities, places, both of their 011*0 country, and theic neighbours ; as 
also of the inclinations and designs of all nations that may any way annoy 
Ihem. And this is not attained to without much experience. Of which 
things, not only the whole sum, but every one of the particulars requires the 
^e and observation oF a man in years, and of more than ordinary study, 
"niewit required for counsel, as I have said before (chap, viij,), isjudgrocnl. 
And the differences of men in that point come from different education, of 
some to one kind of sludy or liu^inc!;. and of others to another. When lor 
the doing of anything ihere tie infallible rules, as in engines and edifices 
the rules of geometry, all the experience of the world cannot equal \\\i 
counsel that has learnt or found out the rule. And uhen there is n( 
rule, he that Iiath most experience in that particular kind of business has 
therein the best judgment, and is the best counsellor. 

Fourthly, to be able to give counsel to a commonwealtli, in, a Imune^ 
•^-' ■--', rdcience to another commonweimii, "tt is r "' *" 
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from tfiende, " 

of slate " between 

.live shall think 6t. 



all the records of trntties, and other transactions 
them : which none can do, but such as the represeni 
By which we may see, that they who are not cailed X< 
no cood counsel in such cases to obtrude. 

I'iflhly, supposing Ihe number of counsellors equal, a man U better 
counselled by hearing them apart than in an assembly ; and that for maitf, 
causes. First, in hearing them apart you have the advice of every ninn Ji 
but [n an assembly many of tham deliver their advice with "aye, "or "tto/K 
or witti their hands or feet, not moved by iheir own sense, but by thaj 
eloquence of another, or for fear of displeasing some that have ipok^ or 
the whole assembly, by contradiction ; or for fenr of appearing duller is 
apprehensioa than tliose that have applauded the contmry opinion.. 
Secondly, in an assembly of many, there cannot choose but be some whose 
imerests are contrary to that of the public; and these their interests make 
passionate, and passion eloquent, and eloquence dmws others into ths 
advice. For the passions of men, which asunder are moderate. 



heat of one brand ; in an assembly 
another, especially when they blon 
setting of the commonwealth on t 
Thirdly, in hearing every man apart, 
the truth or probidiility of his reaso. 
gives, by frequent interruptions and obji 
n nssembly, where in every difficult 



like many brands, that inHame en 
ie another with orations, to the 
under pretence of counselling^ it,' 
: may examine, when tliere is need, . 
and of the grounds of the advice lie 
' ich cannot be done in 
rather astonied 



and dazzled wilh the variety of discourse Upon it, than informed of fhe' 
course he ought to take. Besides, there cannot be an assembly of maxiy 
called tf^ther for advice, wherein there be not some that have tha 
ambition to be thought eloquent, and also learned in the politics ; and pve 
not their advice with care of Ihe business propounded, but of the applaose 
of Iheir motley orations, made of the divers coloured threads or sbreds of 
authors ; which is au impertinence at least, that takes away the time of 
serioua consultation, and iu the secret way of counselling apart, is easly 
avoided. Fourthly, in deliberations that oui^ht lobe kept secret, whocoftbrac' 
be many occasions in public tnisiness, the counsels of many, and espedallj 
in assemblies, are dangerous ; and iherefore great assemblies arc net 
Sitated to commit such affitirs to lesser numbers, and of such posms as i 
most versed, ar»l in whose fidelity they have most confideace. 

To conclude, who is there that so far approves the taking of counsel fr 
a ^Kat assemldj of counsellors, that wisheth iea, or would accept of tt 
tminii when iheie is a question of manyiog his children, dLsposmg of ht* 
lands, govoning his hinisdiold, or muiaging his private estate, cspedallr 
if there be amoi^^ them inch as wish not his prosperiiy ? A ma> "" ' 
doUt his business by the help of many and prudent counsellors, with 
one consutting apart in his proper element, docs it best, is he that 
able seconds at teatus-play, placed in their propel staiiaiis. He doe 
bea that ui«th his nvnt jnilgment only, as he that has t>o second g 
But h« that is cntried up tuid down to his business in a (nmed coms^ 
whidt ouinot nK>v« but by the plnnlity of consentiBg (^lininiii, tiie 
tioa whereof is conunanir, o«t td envy or ietereit, vecuded by tfc _ _ _ 
dBseulin^ does it wont of all. and like one that is ouried to the bail, 
thou^ b^ eood players, yet in a wbeelbairow ot odwf Iranic. heavy of 
imll, and tctanletl also Vf the inctmcurreDt judgnwwtr and cadatioBn of 
ilieni that drive it -. and so uioch the more, as th^ be bor that jet tlieir 
lunls lo it .- and mwn of alL when iheic i< coe. c« bkr aamx^x tkn 
I lieiiiv to hare bim hoc. And thtMi^h Vt l-e nae Vuo, na«; «;«& s 
* 'b»a aoci ftt it if not li> beonJetstvod rf ao — iv__^_>^ 
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only when (he iinal resolution is in one man. Otherwise, because many 
eye& see the snme thing in diveis lines, and ure apt to look asquint towiLrds 
their private benefit ; they tha.t desire not to miss their mark, though they 
look nboQt with l«fo eyes, yet they never aim but with one; and therefore 
no great popular commonweaith was ever kept up but either by a foreign 
eneniy tlwl united them, or by the reputation of some eminent man 
•inongst them, or by the secret counsel of a few, ot by the mutual fear of 
equal fcctions. and not by the open oonsultalions of the assembly. And 
as for very little com moo wealths, be they populnr or monarchical, there is 
DO human wisdom can uphold them longer thou Ihc jealousy lostcth of their 
potent neighbours.^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Of Civil Laws. 

Bv "civil laws," I understand the laws that men arc therefore bound to 
obseive, because they are members, not of this or that commonwealth in 
particular, but of a commonwealth. For the knowledge of particular laws 
belongeth to them that profess the study of the laws of their several coun- 
tries ; but the knowledge of civil taw in general to any man. The ancient 
law of Rome was called their " civil law," from the word civitas, which 
signifies a commonwealth : and tho^e countries which having been under 
tiie Roman empire, and governed by that law, retain still such part thereof 
as they think fit, call that part the civil law, to distinguish it from thn rest 
ef iheir own civil laws. But that is not it I intend to speak of here [ my 
design being not lo show what is taw here and there ; but what is law ; as 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and divers others have done, without taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the law. 

And first it is manifest, that the law in general is not counsel, but com- 
mand ; nor a command of any man to any man ; but only of him, whose 
command is addressed to one formerly obliged lo obey him. And as for civil 
taw. it oddeth only the name of the person commanding, which is persona 
eivifatis, the person of the commonwealth. 

Which considered, I define civil law in this manner. " 'Civil law,' is to 
every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth liath commanded him, 
by word, writing, or other suffii ■ - ■ ' ■' ■" ■ ' r r ., 

i&tincticin of right and wrong ; 
is not contrary to the rule." 

Id which delinition, there is nothing that is not at first sight evident. For 
every man seeth, that some laws are addressed lo all the subjects in general ; 
same to particular provinces i ^me to particular vocations; and some lo 
particular men ; and are therefore laws to every of those to whom the com- 
mand is directed, and to none else. As also, that laws are the rules of just 
and unjust; nothing being reputed unjust that is not contrary to some law. 
Likewise, that none can make laws but the commonwealth ; because our 
sabjection is to the conmionweatth only ; and that commands arc to be sig. 
nified by sufficient signs ; because a man knows not otherwise how to obey 
them. And therefore, whatsoever can torn this definition by necessary 
consequence be deduced, ought to be acknowledged for truth. Now I 
deduce from it this that followeth. 

I. The legislator in all commonwealths, is only the sovereign, be he one 
man, as in a monarchy, or»ne assembly of men, as in a democracy, or 
aristocracy. For the legislator is he that ma\;efti ilic Xv*. K.\i&. ■*« 
■ ' onJy prescribes and coininandet^ Om tjbsewa.'UKitt.iA'iinKfi* 
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rules, which wc call law: therelore the commonwealth is the legislator. 
But the commonweiLlth is no person, nor has capacity to do anything, bat 
by the representative, that is, the sovereign ; nnd Ihecefote the sovei 
the sole legislamr. For the same reason, none can abrogate a law made, 
Vut the sovereign ; because a law is not abrogated, but by another law, 
that forbiddeth it lo be pat in execution. 

2, The sovereign ol a commonwealth, be it an assembly or one man, ii 
not subject lo the civil laws. For having jiawer to malte and repeal laws, 

i4ie mtnr when he pleaseth free himself from tiiat subjection, by repealing 
those laws that trouble him and making of new; and consequently he was free 
before. Foihe isfree, thatcan befree wlienhe will: nor iaiCpouible for 
any person to be bound to himself ; becnuse he that can bind, can release; 
and Ihererorc ke that is bound t» himself only, is not bound, 

3, When long use obtaineth the authority of a law, it is not the length of 
lime' that maketh the anihocity, but the will of the sovereign signified by 
his silence, for silence is sometimes an argument of consent ; and it is no 
longer law, than the sovereign shall be silent therein. And therefore if 
the sovereign shall have a question of right grounded, not upon his present 
will, but upon the laws (onncily made ; the length of time shall bring 
prejudice to his right \ but the question shall be judged by equity. 1 
many unjust actions and unjust sentences go uncontrolled a longer ti 

than any man can remember. And our lawyers account no customs Uir 
lUt such as are reasonable, and that evil customs are to be abolished.. 
But the judgment of what is reasonable and of what is to be abolished 
belongeth to him that maketh the law, which is the sovereign assembly 1 
monarch. 

4, The !a,w of Nature and the civil law, contain each other, and are 
equal extent For the laws of Nature, which consist in equity, justice 
gratitude, and other moral virtues on these depending;, in the condition « 
mere nature, as I have said before in the end of the ^lleenth chapti 
not properly laws, but qualities that dispose men to peace and obec 
When a commonwealth is once settled, then are they actually laws, 
not before ; as being then the commands of the commonwealth ; an 
therefore also civil laws: for it is the sovereign power that obliges men I 
obey them. For in the difTerences of private men, to declue what 
equity, what is justice, and what is moral virtue, and to make them bint 
jug, there is need of the ordinances of sovereign power, and punishmen 
to be ordained for such as shall break them ; which ordinances are ' 
fore part of tlie civil law. The hw of Nature therefore is a part of 
civil law in all commonwealths of the world. Reciprocally also, the civit' 
law is a part of the dictates of Nature. For justice, that istosay, perionn.' 
ance of covenaflt, and giving to every man his own. is a dictate of the lal 
of Namre. But every subject in a contmonwealth hath covenanted to obejt 
llie civil law ; either one with another, as when they assemble to make 1^ 
common representative, or with tlie representative itself one by one, whm 
subdued by the sword ihey promise obedience, that they may receive life ( 
and therefore obedience to the civil law is part also of the law of Nalure^ 
Civil and natural law are not different kinds, but different parts of law ( 
whereof one part being written, is called dvil, the other unwritten, natural^ 
But the right of nature, that is, the natural liberty of man, may by the olyil 
law be abridged and restrained ; nay, the end of making laH-s i 
but such restraint ; without the which there cannot possibly be 
And law vax brought into the world for nothing else but to limit tha 
natural liberty of particular men, in such manner as they might not hurV 

but assist one another, and join togethei agninsl a cobihiqh eiienrj. 
J. Jfliie sovereign of one cojmin)"4WCftlii>au.\>i'i^*'E^°f^S^^^'g3 
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under other writlen laws, nnd aftarwirds (^ern Ihcm by ihe same laws by 
which Ihey were govemcd before ; yet those laws are the civil laws of the 
victor, and not of the vanquished commonwealth. For the legislator is he. 
Rot by whose authority the laws were first made, but by whose authority 
they now continue to be laws. And therefore where there be divers pro- 
vinces within the dominion of a commonwealth, and in those provincei 
diversity of laws, which commonly are called the customs ol each several 
province, we are not to understand that such customs have their force oulv 
from length of time ; but that they were anciently laws written, or oIlieT- 
wise made known, for Ihe conslitntions andslalutes of their sovereigns; and 
ace now laws, not by virtue of the prescription of lime, but by the consti- 
nitioiif of their present sovereigns. But if an unwritten hiw, in all Ihe pro- 
vinces ofu dommion, shall be generally observed, and no iniquity appear in 
the use thereof; that law can be no other but a law of Mature, equally 
obli^g all mankind. 

6. Seeing then all laws, written and unwritten, have their authority and 
force from the will of the commonwealth, that is to say, from the will of 
tlic representative, which in a monarchy is the monarch, and in other com- 
monwealths the sovereign assembly ; a man may wouder from whence pro- 
ceed sucli opinions as are found in the books of lawyers of eminence in 
several commonwealths, directly or by consequence making the legislntive 
power depend on private men, or subordinate judges. As for enample, 
"that the common law hath no controller but the parliament ;" which is 
true only where a parliament has the sovereign power, and cannot be 
assembled nor dissolved but by their own discretion. For if there be a 
light in any else to dissolve them, there is a right also to control them, and 
conseauendy to control their controllings. And if there be no such right, 
then the controller of laws is not farliamenlum, but rex in parliomcnto. 
And where a parhament is sovereign, if it should assemble never so many 
or so wise men from the coonlries subject to them, for whatsoever cause ; 
yet there is no man will believe that such ah assembly hath thereby ncquirecl 
to tiiemselvbs a legislative power. " Item " that the two aims of a common- 
wealtli, are "force and justice ; the hrst wliereof is in the king, the other 
deposited in the hands of the parliament." As if a commonwealth could 
coiuast, where the force were in any hand, which justice had not the 
authority to command and govern. 

7. That law can never be against reason our lawyers are agreed ; and 
that not the letter that is every construction of it, but that which is accord- 
ing to the intention of the legislator, is the law. And it is true, but the 
doubt is of whose reason it is that shall be received for law. It is not 
meant of eny private reason, for then there would be as much contradiction 
in the taws as there is in the schools ; nor yet, as Sir Edward Coke makes 
it, an " artificial perfection of reason, gotten by long study, observation, 
and experience," as his was. For it is possible lon^ study may increase 
and confirm erroneous sentences, and where men build on false grounds, 
the more they build the greater is the ruin : and of those that study and 
observe with equal time and diligence, the reason and resolutions arc, and 
must remain, discoidant, and therefore it is not that juris prudtnlia or 
wisdom of subordinate judges ; but the reason of this our artihcial man the 
commonwealth, and his command that makelh law : and the common- 
wealth being in their representative but one person, there cannot easily 
arise any contradiction in the laws; and when there doth, the same reason 
is able, by interpretation or alteration, to take it away. In all courts of 
justice, the sovereign, wtiich is the person of the commonwealth, is he ihaK 
jodgelli ; the subordinate judge ought to have regard, to lite teasicnv -wXwfiti 
moved lus sovereign to make sueh Jaw that his seatcncc 'cn&3 X^ -acca^ifBt^ 
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tliercunto, wliich then is his sovereigii's 
ood aa unjust oi 



e, otherwise it is liis owHf 



:. FruiD Has lha.t the law 



mmand, and a command consislcth L 
iviJ] of him that comiuajidetii, by voicf^ 
writing, or some other sufficient argument of the same, we may underst»i«l 
that the coramand of the commonwealth is law only to those tliat haw 
means to take notice of it. Over natural fools, children, or madmen, dieii 
is no law, no more than over binte beasts, nor are they capable of toe ti '. 
o( just or unjust ; because they had never power to make any covenant, ol 
to undeiEland the consequences thereof, and conse<)uently never took upc 
them to authorize the actions of any sovereign, as they must do that mw 
to themselves a commonwealth. Ajid as those from whom nature or act 
dent hath taken away the notice of all laws in seneral ; so also every ma.^^^ 
from whom any accident, not proceednig from his own default, hath nltd 
aw.iy the means to take notice of any particular Law, is excused if heobser^ 
it not, and, to speak properly, that law is no law to him. It is therefoE( 
necessary to consider m this place what arguments and signs be suKcil 
for the knowledge of what is the law, that is to say, what is the will of tl 
sovereign as weU in monarchies as in other forms of government. 

And first, if it be alaw thai obliges all the subjects without eiception, a 
a not written, nor otherwise publisheil in such places as th^mayta 
notice thereof, it is a law of Nature, For whatsoever men are to tak^ 
knowledge of for law, not upon other men's words, hut every one from Uft 
own reason, must be such as is agreeable to the reason of all men ; whid 
no law can be, but the law of Nature. The laws of Nature theiefore neei 
not any publishir^g, nor proclamation ; as being contained in ' ' 

[itence, approved by all the world, " Da not that to another, which tb d 
thinkest unreasonable to be done by anotner lo myseii. " ' ' 

b^dhdljl', II It be a iaw inai oDiiges only some condition of n ., . . _ 
'~ particDlar man, and be not written, nor published by word, iheu also if 'i 
a law of Nature ; and known by the same ailments a ' ' 

distinguish those in such a condition from other subjects. F 

law is not wKlten, or some way pubhsbed by him that makes it law, a 
be known no way, but by the reason of him that is to obey it ; anil 
therefore also a law not only civil, but natnraL For example, if tl. 
sovereign employ a public minister, without written instructions what b 
do ; be is obliged to take for instructions the dictates of reason ; as i]~ ~ 
make a judge, the judge is to lake notice that his sentence ought ti 
according to the reason of his sovereign, which beiojr always uiiderstood b 
be equity, he is bound to it by the law of Nature : or if on ambassador, hi 
is, in all things not contained in his writtea instructions, to take fo 
instruction that which reason dictates lobe most conduciiig to his sov 
reign's interest ; and so of all other ministers of the sovereignty, pablic ai 
private. All which inslmctiona of natural reason may be comprehenda 
under one name of " fidelity;" which is a branch of natural justice. 

The law of Nature excepted, it belongeth to the essence of all other laws^ 
to be made known, to every man that shall be obliged to obey them, eith 
by word, or writing, or some other act, known to proceed from t_ 
sovereign aulhority. For the will of another cannot be understood, but b 
his own word, or act, or by conjecture taken from his scope ar 
which in the person of the commoawealth is to be siippi 
' lo equity and reason. And in ancient tiroe, before 
n use, the laws were many limes put into verse; thattliemdi 
jjfople taking pleasure iti singing or reciting ihein, might the mo 
retain ibem in memory. And for the same teaawi SoViraini ffiu 
I gdviseib a man to iiad [he ten commandmeatsxipoii^ tm fen^f 
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for the law which Moses gave to the people of Israel at the renewing of the 
covenant (Deut. xi. ig), he biddeih them to teach it Iheir children, bj 
discouriing of it both he home and upon the way ; at going to bed, and at 
rising flrom bed ; and to write it upon the posts nnd doors of their houses ; 
and (Deut. xxxi. 12) Co assemble the people, man, woman, and child, to 
hear it read. 

Nor is it eno ugh lie law be written and publish wl i hut nI<io that t lii-rf. t.a 
mnnitpaF' tigm IHftt IrprgFEEfl^thlrom the will of Hip sovprpimi. Fnf 
private men, when ihey fiave, or Itimk thev have, force enough to secure 
iheir unjnst designs, and convoy Ihem safely to their ambiKous ends, may 
publish for laws what they please, without or against the li^laiive 
authority. There is therefora requisite, not only a declaration of ^ln* Ijiw . 
but ako soflihicnt si^s il the aulJiof ana authnritv^ Ihe author or Jegis- 



who navin.:; I 



■Vfllie \' 



wealih IP beevidem" befjiisn hp k\^ 
iii-fl bv fh.' rmnpnt nFi-verv one, is sitp- 



-.-Vpi.- ------ --- - - " ' 

■od security ot men be such , tor tlie most part, as that when the memory of 
the fiiEt constitution of their commonwealth is worn out, they do not con- 
sider by whose power tiiey used lo be defended against their enemies, and 
lo have thdr industry protected, and to be righted when injury is done 
themi yet because no man Ihnt considers, can make question of it, no excuse 
can be derived from the ignorance of where the sovereignty is placed. And 
it is B diclale of natural reason, and consequently an evident law of Nature, 
that no man ought lo weaken that power, the protection whereof he hftth 
himself demanded, or wittingly received against others. Therefore of who 
is sovereign, no man, but by nis own fault (whalsoever evil men surest), 
GSn make any doubt The difhculty consislelh In the evidence of the 
aalhority derived from him ; the removing whereof dependeth on the 
launrledge of the public registers, pnbUc counsels, public ministers, and 
paUic seds ; by which all laws are sufficiently verified ; verified, I say, 
not Huthocized : for the verification is but the testimony and record, not 
the authority of lite law ; which consisteth in the command of the soverei!;n 

If therefort: a man liave a question of injury, depending on the law of 
Nature; that is to say, on common equity ; the sentence M the judge, ihat 
by commissiouhathauthority totake co<piizance of such causes, is a sufficient 
verification of the law of Na lure in that individual case, h'or though ihe 
advice of one that professcth the study of the law be usefidfor the avoiding 
of contention ; yet it is but advice : it is the judge must tell men what is 
law, upon the hearing of the controversy. 

But when the question is of injury, or crime, upon a written law ; every 
man by recourse to the registers, by himself or others, may, if he will, \x 
snfEcientlj informed, before he do such injury, orcommit the crime, whether 
it be an injury or not : nay, he ought to do so ; for when a man doubis 
whether the act he goeth about be just or unjust ; and may inform himself, 
if he will i the doing is unlawful. In like manner, he that supposeth him- 
self injured, in a case determined by the written law, which he may, by 
himself or others, see and consider \ if he complain before he consults wllh 
the law, he does unjustly, and bewrayeth a disposition rather to vex other 

If Uie question be of obedience to a public ollicer ; to have seen his com- 
mis^on, with the public seal, and heard it read ; or lo have had the means 
to be informed of it, if a man would, is a sulHcient verification of his 
authority. For every man is obliged to do his best endeavour to inCoim. 
bimself of all written laws, that may concern his own future actioTva. 

"""" '-— '- isHUH-n; and the laws, either by writing oi b^ ftva \v^\ ' 
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Niilure, sufTicicnlly puhlisheii ; Ihere wontelh j-et anolher very material ci 
cumslancE lo make tliEm obligalocy. For it is not the letter, but tl 
intendment or ineaniiig, that is to saj, the authentic interpretation of tlM 
law (which is the sense of the legislator), in which the nature of the law 
con^teth ; and therefore the ioterpretation of all Isws tlepemlelh on tl 
authority sovereign ; and the interpreters can be none but those which tl 
sovereign, to whom only the subject oweth obedience, shall appoint. Fi 
else, by the craft of an inleijirctcr, the law may be made to bear a sent , 
contrary to that of the sovereign, by which means the interpreter becorae« 
(he Icgidntor. 

All laws, written and unwritlen, have need of interpretation. The ir 
■written law of ■Nature, though it be easy to such as, without partiality ai 
passion, make use of their natural reason, and therefore leaves the violalolB 
tliereof witliout cxcu» ; yet considering there be very few, perhaps nonej 
that in some cases are not blinded by self-love or some other passion, it is 
now become of all laws the most obscure, and has consequently the greateaj 
need of able interpreters. The written laws, if they be short, are easil] 
misiolerpreted, from the divers significations of a word or two : if lon^ 
they be more obscore by the divers significations of many wonis : it 
as no written law, delivered in few or many words, can be welt underatooc^ 



eiulp, to undo it by ; or else by malting what ends he will, as Alex 
did with his avrord in the Gordian knot, by the legislative power, whicli ni 
other inter|]reter can do. 

The interpretation of the laws of Nature in a commonwealth dependetl 
not on (he books of moral philosophy. The authority of writers, without 
the authority of the commonwealth, maketh not their opinions law, be th 
never so true. That which I have written in this treatise contwnang tt^ 
moral virtues, audof their necessity for the procaring and maintaining peuiir 
(hougli it be evident truth, is not therefore present^ law ; but because ft 
all commonwealths in the world it is part of the civil law. For thoucli II 
be naturally reasonalile, yet it is hy the sovereign power that it is law: other 
wise, it were a great error to call (lie laws of Nature unwritten law ; wherea 
we see so many volumes published, and in them so many contnidictiona o 
one anolher and of themselves. 

The interpretation of ihe law of Nature, is tlie sentence of (he jt._„ 
cons^tuted by the sovereign authority, to hear and determine such conln 
versies as depend thereon ; and consisteth in the application of the law K 
the present case. For in the act of judicature, the judge doth no more bW 
consider wlicther the demand of the party be consonant to natural reasol 
and equity ; and the sentence he giveth is therefore the JnCerpretaiion of (hi 
law of Nature ; which interpretation is autheutic % not l;ecause it is htl 
private sentence ; but because he giveth it by authority of the sovereigll 
whereby it becomes the sovereign's sentence, which is law for that lime, tl 
the parties pleading. 

But because there is no judge subordinate, nor sovereign, but may err ll 
a judgment of equity ; if afterward in another like case he find it mon 
consonant to equity to give a contrary sentence, he ia obliged to do iC 
No man's entir becomes his oivn law ; nor obliges him to persist in it< 
Neither, for the same reason, becomes it a law to other judges, thourfr 
m to follow it. For though a wrong sentence pven by authority of IM 
■reign, if he know and allow it, in such laws n» are muiable, lj 
■' ■' ■■ - new law, in cases in which every little circumstance is 
's immutalile, such as are tlie laws of Nature, they an 



laws to the SE 
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and earth shall pass ; but not one tittle of the law of Nature shall pass ; for 
it is the eternal law of God. Therefore all the sentences of preeedenC 
judges that have ever been, cannot altogether make a law contrary to 
natural equity : nor any examples of fonnec judges, can warrant an 
unreaaoQable sentence, or discharge the present judge of the trouble of 
studying what is equity, in the case he is to judge, from the principles of 
his own natural reason. For example sake, it is against the law of Nature 
"to punish the innocent;" and innocent is he thai acquitlelh himsell 
judicially, and is acknowledged for innocent by the judge. Pat the case 
now, that a man is accused of n capita! cdme, and seeing the power and 
malice of some enemy, and the frequent corruption and partiality of judges, 
runneth away for fear of the event, and afterwards is taken, and brought ll> 
a legal trial, and maketh it sufliciently appear he was not guilty of the 
crime, and being thereof acquitted, is nevertheless condemned to lose his 
goods : this is a manifest condemnation of the innocent. I say therefore 
that there is no place in the world, where this can be an interpretation of 
a law of Nature, or be made a law by the sentences of precedent judges, 
that had done the same. For he that judged it first, judged unjustly ; and 
no injustice can be a pattern of judgment lo sttcceedii^ judges. A written 
law may forbid innocent men to ily, and they may be punished for flying : 
but that flying for fear of injury should be taken for presumption of guut, 
after a man is already absolved of the crime judicially, is contrary to the 
nature of a presumption, which hath no place after judgment given. Yet 
this is set down by a great lawyer for the common law of Engluid. " If a 
man," sailh he, " that is innocent, be accused of felony, and lor fear flyefh 
for the same ; albeit he judicially acquiltelh himself of the felony ; yet if it 
be found that he fled for the felony, he shall notwithstanding, hisiRnocency, 
forfeit all bis goods, chattels, debts, and duties. For as to the forfeiture of 
them, the law will admit no proof against the presumption in hLW, grounded 
upon hii flight." Here you see "an innocent man judicially acquitted, 
notwithslan&ig his iimocency," when no written law forbad him to Ily, 
after bis acquittal, " upon a presumption in taw," condemned to lose all the 
goods he hath. If tlie law ground upon hts flight a presumption of the fact, 
which was capital, the sentence ought to have been cnpitnl : if the presump- 
tion were not of the tact, for what then ought he to lose his goods ? This 
therefore is no lawof England ; nor is the condemnation grounded upon a 
presumjition of law, but upon the presumption of the judges. It is also 
against law, losaythatprcof shall be admitted against a presumption of law, 
For all Judges, sovereign and subordinate, if they refuse to hear proof, refuse 
lo do justice : for though the sentence be just, yet the judges that condemn 
without hearing the proofs offered, are unjust judges ; and their presumption 
is but prejudice ; whidi no man ought to bring wltli him to the seat of 
justice, whatsoever precedent judgments or examples he shall pretend to 
follow. There be other things of this nature, wherein men's judgments have 
been perverted, by trusting lo precedents : hut this is enough to show, that 
Ihoogli the sentence of the judge be a law to the party pleading, yet it is 
no law to any judge that shall succeed him in that ofGce. 

In like manner, when question is of the meaning of written laws, he is 
not the interpreter of them, that writeth a commentary upon them. For 
commentaries are commonly more subject to civil than the text ; and 
therefore need other commentaries ; and so there will be no end of such 
interpretation, And therefore nrdess there be an interpreter authorized by 
the sovereign, from which the subordinate judges are not to recede, lh«. iaf 
I .twpietei can be no other than the ordiiuury iSg,es, \tv "Ctit ^ 
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they are in coses dX the iiiiwritteo law ; and their sentences are to be takedj 
by them thai plead (or laws in that particular case ; liut not to bind othi 
judges in like cases to give like judgmeats. For a judge may err in the ' 
teipretatioa even of written laws ; tiut no error of a snbordiiiate judge i 
change the Jaw, which is lie general sentence of the sovereign. 

In written IswE, men use to make a difference between the letter and 
sentence ef the law: and when by the letter is meant whatsoever can 
gathered by the bote words, it is well distinguished. For the sigmfication 
of almost all words are either in themselves, or in the mc'laphorical use < 
ihetn, ambiguous ; and may be drawn in argument, to make many senses 
but there is only cne sense of the law. But if by the letter be meant I" 
literal sense, iben the letter and the sentence or intention of the law. Is 
one. For the literal sense is that which the legislator intended should br 
the letter of the law be agnified. Now the intention of the legislalr 
is always supposed to be equity : for it were a great contumely for a jtid( 
to think otherwise of the sovereign. He ought theielore, if the word oftl 
law do not fully authorize a reasonable sentence, to supply it with the lai 
of Nature ; or Jf the case be difficult, to respite judguient tQl he have W 
ceived more ample authority. Foe eiample, a wriiten law onlaineth OiBt 1: 
which is thrust out of his house by force shall be restored by force.: 
happens that a man by negligence leaves his house emply, ajid relnniiiig 
kept out by force, in wfficE case there is no special law ordained. 1 
is evident that this case is contained in the same law : ior else there v. 



remedy for hira at all j which is to be supposed againsi 
legislator. Again, the word of the law commandelh to judge according 1 
the evidence : a man is accused falsely of a tact, which the judge 1 ' 
saw done by another, and not by him that is accused. In this case l 
shall the letter of the law be followed to the condemnation oi the innocer 
nor shall the judge give sentence against the Evidence o( the witnesses ; 'b 
cause the letter of Hie law is to the contrary ; but procure of the soyerelp 
that another be made judge, and himself witness, bo that the incommoditj 
that follows the bare words of a written law may lead him to the intenti 
of the law, whereby to interpret the same the belter; though no : 
commodity con warrant a sentence against llie law. For every jud_ 
of right and wrong is not judge of what is commodious or incommodious u 
the commonwealth. 

The abilities required in a good interpreter of the law, that is to say, in i 
good judge, lire not the same with those of an advocate ; namely, the stndj 
of the laws. For a judge, as he ought to take notice of the fact from ft— 
but the witnesses ; so also he ought to take notice of the law from noth _^^ 
but the statutes and constitutions of the sovereign, alleged in the pleading 
or declared to h™ by some that have authority from the sovereign power tf 
'""'"":e them ; and need not take care beforehand what he shall judge; ' 



show it, and by authority interpret it upon the place. Hie Lords ot 
liament in England were judges, and most dii&cult causes hitve been heard 
and detennintS by them ; yet few of them were much versed in the study' 
of the laws, and fewer had made profession of them ; and though they 
suited with lawyers, that were appointed to be present there for that 
pose, yet they alone had the authority of giving sentence. In like man 
in the ordinary trials of right, twelve men of the common people are 
judges, and give sentence, not only of the fact, bat of the rit;ht; 
pronounce rimply for the complainant, or for the defendant ; tliat is to aay 
~~e iudges, not only of the fact, but also o! the right ; and in a qucstinn oi 
H'Oniy delenninti whether done, or not done ; but also whethw il 
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be "m order," "homiciile,'' " felony, "assault," and tlie like, which ari 
terminations of law ; bul became they are not supposed lo Itnow the li 
themselves, there is oce that hath authority to infonn them oF it, ii 
particular case they are to Judge of. But yet if they judge not according M^ 
that he tells them, they are not subject thereby to-any penally ; unless it b# 
made appear that ihey did it against their consaeni^es, or had beeti 
currupted by reward. 

The thin^ that make a good judge or good interpreter of the laws are, 
first, "a right understanding" of that principal law of Nature called 
"equity," which depending not on the reamng of other men's writings, but 
on the goodness of a man's own natural reason and meditation, ia presumed 
to be in those most that have Iiad most leisure, and had the most incline- 
tion to meditate thereon. Secondly, " contempt of unnecessary riches and 
preferments." Thirdly, "to be able in judgment to divest himsdf of all feat, 
anger, hatred, love, and compassion." Fourthly, and lastly, " patience to 
hear, diligent attention in hearing, and memory to retain, digest and apply 
what he hath heard. " 

The difference ajid division of the laws has been made in divere manners, 
according to the different raahods of those men that have written of them. 
For it is a thiiw that depcndelh not on nature, but on the scope of the 
writer, and is subservient to every man's proper method. In the Institu- 
tions of Justinian, we find seven sorts of civil laws. 

1. The " edicts," " constitutions," and " epistles of the prince," that is, 
□f the emperor, because the whole power of the people waa in him. Like 
these are the proclamations of the kings of England. 

2. " The decrees of the whole people of Rome," comprehending the 
senate, when they were put to the question by the "senate." These were 
laivs at iirst by the virtue of the sovere^ power residing In the people ; 
and such of them as hjr the emperors were not abrogat^ remained laws 
by the authority imperial. For all laws that bind are understood to be laws 
by his authorit)- that has power to repeal them. Somewhat like to these 
laws are the acts of parliament m. England. 

3. " The decrees of the common people," excluding the senate, when 
they were put to the qnestion by the " tribune " of the people. For such 
of them as were not abrogated by the emperors remained laws by the 
authority imperial. Like to these were the orders of the House of Com- 
mons in England. 

4. Sinalus iBHSuIta, the ' ' orders of the senate ;" because when the people 
of Rome grew so numerous as it was inconvenient to assemble them ; it 
was thought fit by the emperor that men should consult the senate, 
instead of the people; and these have some rwemblance with the acts of 
council. 

5i "The edicts of prajtors," and in some cases of " adiles ;" such as are 
the chief justices in the courts of England, 

6. Hes/xmsa frndeHliitn, which were the sentences ^d opinion of those 
lawyers to whom the emperor gave authority to interjiret the law, and to 
give ai^wec to snch as in matter of law demanded then- advice ; whicli 
aoawer^ tlie judges in giving judgment were ohliged hy the constitulions of 
the emperor to observe, and should be like the reports of ca50s judged, if 
other judges be by the law of England bound to observe thtm. For the 
judges of the common law of England are not properly judges, hat. juris 
aatsuili, of whom the j udges, who are either the I^rds, or twelve men ol the 
country, are in point of law to ask advice. ■ — " 

7. Also "unwntten customs," whidiin theit own nature ari 
of law, by the tacit consent of the empetor, in case they be ni 
Ihf JSJKMiNature, are very laws. 
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" natural " and "positive." " Hllturjl - 
icfnUy : ana are nlltd not only 



"already spoken 111 Ilia IJUHeenth anrl'T 



. — g ihose wliich have not been from eternily ; but have been 

lade laws by tHe will ot [hose tlial l^ivp liail the snv.'reiVii powsr. — — 



^ofd^J^orn'o r ii^d " ■ "" ""' " " ^ '' """ 



icate^' humaji," some "divine;" and 
human positive? law? some are "distributive," some "penal" "Distribi*. 
tive " are llioje that Lklermiue llie rights of the subjects, declaring to ereiy 
taan what it is by ivliicli he acijuirelh and holdeth a propriety in lands of 
goods, and a ris^'^ °^ liberty of action: and these speak to all the subjecti. 
" Penal " are those which declare what penalty sliall be inflicted on thoatt 
that violate the law ; and speak to the ministers and ofliceis ordained fol> 
execution. For though everv one ought to be informed of the puniEhmenl" 
ordained belorehmd for their tiansgression, nevertheless the ' " 



not addressed to the delinquent, who oinnat be supposed will faidiftiUv 
punish himself, but to public ministers appointed to see the penalty execatwL 
And these penal laws are for the mast part written together with the Iwvi 
distributive ; and are sometimes called judgments. Foralllavre areeenen 
indgmenls, or sentences of the leijislator ; as also every particular judgmei 
u a law 10 him whose case is judged. 

" Divine positive laws " (for natural laws being eternal and universal are 
all divine) are those wliich being the commandments of God, not from all 
eternity, nor universally addressed to all men, but only to a certain people, 
or to certain persons, arc declared lor such by those whom God hath 
authorhed to declare them. But this authority of man to declare what 
be these positive laws of God, how can it be known ? God may commnnil 
a man by a supernatural way to deliver laivs to other men. But because it 
is of the essence of law, that he who is to be obliged be assured of the 
anthority of him that declareth it, which we cannot naturally lake n ' ' 
be liom God, " how can a man without supernatural revelation be 
of the revelation received by the declarer? aad "how can he be bound to 
obey them?" For the first question, how a man can be assured of the 
revelation of another, without a revelation particularly to himselli it JS 
evidently impossible. Por though a man may be induced to iwlieve sQch 

^ revelation from the miracles they see him do, or from seeii — ''-- — ■ " 

nnry sanctity of his life, or from seeing the extraordinary 
ordinary feUcity of his actions, ail which are marks of God's extraordinary 
fiavour ; yet they are not assured evidences of special revelation. Miracles 
ore marvellous works'; bat Chat which is marvellous to one, may not be sai} 
to another. Sanctity may be feigned ; and the visible felicities of thia 
world are most often the work of God by natural and ordinary causes. And 
therefore no man can infallibly know by natural reason that another haa 
had a superoatnral revelation of God's will, but only a belief; every one^ 
as the signs thereof shall appear greater or lesser, a firmer or a weaker 
belief. 

But for the second, how can he be bound to obey them ; it is not so hard. 
For if the law declared be not against the law of Nature, which is 
undoubtedly God's law, and he undertake to obey it, he b bound by his 
ova net; bound I say 10 obey it, but not hound to belicie it : for men'" 
'■-'■■'■--"' * ■ ■ IT ccjilations are not subject to fhe commania.tnU, oAt 
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ii not a fulfilling, hul only an assenlmg lo the same ; and nol a duty ihai we 
exhibit to God, but B pft which God Freely giveih to whom He plcaseth ; ai 
alsonnbciicf Unot abreachofany of His lan-s; but a rejection of Ihera all, 
eicept the laws natural But this thai I say, will be made yet clearer by 
the examples anJ teslimonics concerning this point in Holy Scripture. The 
oivenant God made with Abraham, in a supematunU manner, was thus 
(Gen. xviL 10) ; " This is the covenant which thou shalt observe between me 
nnd thee, and ihy seed alter thee." Abraham's seed hud not this revelation, 
nor were yet in being ; yet they are a party to the covenant, and bound to 
obey what Abraham ahonld declare lo them for God's law ; which they 
could not be, but in virtue of the obedience they owed to their parents ; 
who. if they be subject to no other earthly power, as here in the Case of 
Abraham, have aoverei^ power over their children and servants. Again, 
where God saith lo Abraiiajn, " In thee shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed ; for I know thou wilt command thy children, and thy house after 
Iheci to keep the way of the IjsrA, and to observe righleousoess and judg- 
ment," it is manifest, the obedience of his family, who had no revelation, 
depended on their former obligation to obey their soTcreign. At Monnl 
Sinai Mosea only went up to God ; the people were forbidden !o approach 
on pain of death ; yet they were bound to obey all that Moses decided 10 
them (or God's law. Upon what ground, but on this submission of their 
own, "Speak thou to us and we will hear thee ; but let not God speak to 
us, lest we die?" Uy which two places it sufficiently appearcth, Ih.it in a 
commonwealth, a subjecl that has no certain and assured revelatioa particn- 
lacly to himself concerning the will of God, is to obey for such the command 
ol the commonwealth : for if men were at liberty 10 take for God's com- 
mandments their o\vn dreams and fancies, or the drenms and fancies of 
private men ; scarce two men would agree upon what is God's command- 
ment ; nnd yet in respect of them, every man would despise the command- 
ments of the commonwealth. I conclude therefore, that in all things not 
coDlrary to the moral law, that is to say, to the law of Nature, all subjects 
are bamid to obey that for divine law, which is declared to be so by the 
laws of the commonwealth. Which also is evident to any man's reason t 
for whatsoever is not against the law of Nature, may be made law in the 
nanre of them that have the sovereign power ; and there is no reason men 
KhoQld be the less obliged hyit, when it is propounded in the name of God. 
Besides, there is no place in the world where men are permitted to pretend 
other comnumdroents of God than ore declared for such by the common- 
wealth. Christian states punish those that revolt from the Christian religion, 
and all other states those that set up any religion by them forbidden. For 
in whatsoever is not regulated by the commonwealth, it is equity, which Is 
the [aw of Nature, and therefore an eternal law of God, that every man 
equally enjoy his liberty. 

There is also onotlicr distinction of laws into "fundamental" and "not 
fimdamenla! ; " but I could never see in any author wliat a fundamenlal 
law ugnifielh. Nevertheless one may very reasonably distinguish laws in 
that monTier. 

Foe a lundamental law in every commonwealth is that, which being 
taken away, the commonwealth laileth and is utterly dissolved ; as a build- 
ing whose foundation is destroyed. And therefore a (uiidnmental law is 
that, by which subjects are bound to upholii whatsoever power is given to 
the sovereign, whether a monarch or a sovereign assembly, without which 
the coramonwenlth cannot stand ; such as is the power of war and peace, of 
judicatme, of election of officers, and of doing wliatsocver he shall think 
necessary for the public good. Not fundamental is that, the abta^WATi% 
.vt>veof dnweCb aot with it the dissolution ol Lhe convmonwealU^ -, «af&k.Kb 
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e the Inws concerning conlrovetsiea between subject nnd subject. Thus 
inuch of the division of laws. 

I find the words lex ciinlit tmi Jiis civile, thil U to say "law" and 
"right civil," promiscnously used for the same thing, even in the most 
Icomed authors J which nevertheless ought not to tie so, For "right" 
"liberty," namely that liberty which the civil law leaves us: bat "civil 
Jaw" is an " obligation," and takes from us tlie liberty which the law of 
Mature gave us. Nature ^ve a right to every man to secure himself by 
bis own strength, and to invade a suspected nciglibour, by way of preven- 
tion : but the civil law lakes awajr thai hberty, in all cases where the pro- 
tection of the law may be safely Ktaycd for. Insomuchos lexaitAjiuti 
as different as "obligaliou " and "liberty." 

Likewise "laws" and "charters" are token promiscuously for the sarc 
tiling. Yet charters are donations of the sovereign; and not laws, but 
exemptions from law. The phrase of a law is, julieo. iajimgo, " I com- 
ninnd " and " enjoin : " tlic phrase of a charter is, deiii, amcesii, " I jba^ 
given," " 1 have granted ; " but what is given or granted to a man )i Dd^ 
forced apon him % a law. A law may be made to bind all the subjectaoE 
a commonwealth : a lilierty or charter is only to one man, or some one palt 
p( the people. For lo say iiU the people of a commonwealth have liberty 
in ntiy cose whatsoever, is to say, that in sucb case there hath been ni ' 
inadE s or else having been made, ia now abrogated. 



CHAPTER XXVir. 

Of Crimes, Excuses, and ExteHiialim 

A SJN, is not only a tran^rcssion of a law, bat also any contempt of itid 
legiidator. For such contempt is a breach of all his laws at once. .4^14 
therefore may consist, not only in the "commission" of a fact, or i« 
(peaking of words by the laws forbidden, or in the " omission " of wlut thfi 
law commnndeth, but also in the "intention," or purpose to tram 
For Ihc purpose to break the law is some degree of contempt of h ._ _, 
wliom it belongeth to see it execulei To be delighted in the ima^natios 
only of being possessed of another man's goods, servants, or wife, without 
tuiy intention to take them fiom him by force or fraud, is no breach of Lbs 
law, thatsailh, " Thou sbalt not covet : " nor is the pleasure a man may 
have in imagining or dreaming of the death of him, &om whose life ho 
cxpecteth notliing but damage and displeasure, a sin ; but the resolving tft 
put some act in execution that tendeth thereto. For lo be pleased v ''- " 
fiction of that which would please a man if it were real, is a passii 
■dhereut to the nature both of man and every other living creature, 
moke it a dn, were to make sin of being a man. The consideration oi uu« 
has tmde me think them too severe, both to themselves and oihen, that 
imunlaiin that the hrst motions of the mind, though checked wiili the fear 
ot Ciod, be sins, but 1 confer it is safer to err on that hand It 

3, coniisliiig in the coigniiuina by deed or word, of 
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human judee, it hath not the nrnnn of rrimf ; which dietinction the Greeks 
Btiserveti in the wora iiidpnifiJi; and fyKtiitfui, or dirfa ; whereof the Ibnn&, 
which is traiuJaled "sin," sigtiilieth any swerving from the law whatsoever; 
but the two latter, which are translated "crime," signify that sin only, 
viliereof one miLn may accuse another. But of inlentiona, which never 



1 



appear by any outward act, there is noplace for human accu33.tion. In like 
manner the latins by /eccalnm, which is "sin," signify all manner of 
deviation frorn the law ; but by crimat, which word they derive &Qni feTW. 
which signifies " to perceive, ' they mean only snch sins as may be made 
appear before a jndge ; and therefore are not mere intentiona. 

Prom this relation of sin to ilie kw, iindotcrimeto_tiiajiialJaM;jnajLl>e 



tliat tKe civil law ceasing, crimes cease : for there being 
remaining but that of nnlure, there is no place for accusation ; every man 
being his own judge, and accused only by his own cotticience, and cleared 
l^ the vptishtness of his own intention . When therefore his intention is 
r^t, his fact is no sin : if otherwise, his fact is sin ; but not crimen 
T&rdly, that when the sovereign power ceaseth, crime also ceaseth ; for 
where there is no such power, there is no protection to be had from the 
law i and therefore every one may protect himself by his own power : tor 
no man in the institution of sovereign power can be supposed to give away 
the right of preserving his own body ; for the Safely whereof all sovereignly 
was ordained. But this is to be understood only ot those that have not 
themselves contributed to the taking away of the power that protected 
them ; for that was a crime from the beginning. 



_ _-.-^tnf the Understanding. 

sudden lorce of the passions. Deft- 




illlder?iti indmg I S "ignorance;" in reasoning, " enoaEous opii 

.p«tmH;..;«°Uhr.£<r..'ts: lllrhe"IAW.' and HI f HP "^n^,.. ,_ , 

t he - penalt y. Ignorance o f the law or Natiiri; ijxcuath no man, hpnau... 
^Yffl-i, Tunn ihnth.OiTHIimaat6 the use of reason is su oixiBed to iinow hi- 
o uijht not to do to anoLher what he wonld not liave done to himsel f. 
Therefore into what place soever a man shall come, if he do anything 
contrary to that law, it is a crime. If a man come from the Indies hither, 
and persuade men here to receive a new religion, or teach them anything 
that tendeth to disobedience ol the laws of this country, though he be never 
so.well persuaded of the truth of what he leacheth, he commits a crim^ 
and may be juslly puiiisUed for I lie same, not only because his doctrine is 
ia\wt, but also because he does that which he woukl not approve in another, 
namely, that coming from hence, he should endeavour lo alter the 
religion there. But igno ra nce ol the civil l aw, shall excuse a man in a 
strange couiiliy tilTit b^ declared to him, Mtdll!i6' [ill [BjB iio divil law a 
Diniiijig. ' '_ 

'*• ' ^ \ \ \T "■-""'■■: if !>"■ '■iv' 1^'J.' "i" -^ man's nn-n country bp np* " " 
aUHieiently declared as he may know it if he will^ nor Ibeacljon tifriin-^t ihr 



ifiPorai 






rhich he hath been projected I 
Ignorance oi ibe penally, where the law is declared; cxcuseth no man ; 
for in breaking the lav^, which, without a (ear of penalty to lollow. were 
not a law, but vain words, he undergoelll the petnilt^, "Ltiovi^Ve Vdow ■suSi. 
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the knoira c< 

the violation of the laws i 

be determined already by the Ini 

subject to arbitraty punishment. 



he is 



% 



subject to that ; if not, then he ii 
: is reason that lie which does injmy 
rithout other limitation than that of his own will, should suffer punish- 
ment without other limitation than that of his will whose law is tberetif 
violated. 

But when a penally is either annexed to the crime in the law itself, i 
hath been usually indicted in the like cases ; there the delinquent is excused 
from a greater penalty. For the punishment foreknown, if not great 
enough to deter men from the action, is an invitement lo it : because when 
men compare the benefit of theii injustice with the harm of their puni^ 
ment, by necessity of nature Ihcy choose thnt which appcareth oest fat 
themselves ; and therefore when they are punished more than the law h«d 
formerly determined, or more than others were punished for the sa 
it is the law that tempted and dcceiveth them. 

No law, made afler a fact done, can make it a crime : because if the lact 
be against the law of Nature, the law was before the tact ; and a positive law 
cannot be taken notice oF, before it be made ; and therefore caunot be obli- 
gatory. But when the law that forbiddeth a fact, is m^de before the fact 
be done; yet he that doth the fact, is hable to the penalty ordaioed after, 
in case no lesser penally were maiie known before, oeLther by writing, n 
by example, for the reason immediately before alleged. 

From defect in reasoning, that is to say, from error, men are prone ti 
violate the laws three ways. Plret, by presumptiou of false principles : a 
when men, from having observed hnw in all places and in all ages, onjust 
actions have been authorized, by the force and victories of those who liave 
committed them ; and that potent men, breaking through the cobweb lawj 
of their country, the weaker sort and those that have failed in their enlerw 
prises, have been esteemed the only criminals ; have thereupon taken for 
principles, and grounds of their reasoning, "that justice is but a vain wordl 
that whatsoever a man can get by his own industry and haiard, is his own i 
that the practice of all nations eannot be unjust : that efemples of former 
times are good arguments of doing the like again ;" and many more of that 
kind ; which being granted, no act in itself can be a crime, but n 
made so, not by the law, but by the success of them that commit i 
the same fiu:t be virtuous or vicious, as fortimepleaseth; so that whatMarini 
makes a crime, Sylla slial! make meritorious, and C^sar, the same law* 
standing, turn again inlo a crime, lo the perpetual disturbance of the p 
of the commonwealth. 

Secondly, by false teachers, that either misinterpret the law of Nature, 
making it thereby repugnant to the law civil ; or by teaching for laws, Budi 
doctrines of their own, or traditions of former times, as are inconsistent nritll 
the duty of a subject. 

Thirdly, by erroneous inferences from true principles ; which happen! 

Dmonly to men that are hasty and precipitate in condndiog, and resolv- 

what to do ; such as are they, that have both a great opinion of their 

I nnderstanding, and believe that things of this natnre require not time 

nnd study, but only common experience, and a Rood natural wit ; iriiereof 

no man Uiinks himself unprovided: whereas the knowledge of right and 

wrong, which is Qo less difEoult, there is no man will pietend to, withoiiC 

i:reat and long study. And of those defects in reasonin ' 

that can excuse, though some of them may extenuate, a crime in any man, 

that pretendeth to the administration of his own private business ; mudl 

a them that undertake a public charge ; because they pretend to (k~ 

1, upcot the wont whereof they would ground their excuse. 
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Of die pasaioua [hat most frequenlly Are the causes of crinif, one 13 vain- 
glory, or a foolisli over-iating of their own worth ; as if dilTerence of worth 
Were an effect of their wit, or riches, or blood, 01 some other natural qaality, 
not depending on the will of those that have the sovereign aulhorily. 
From whence proceedeth a presumption that the punishments ordained by 
the laws, and extended generally to all subjects, ought not to be inflicted on 
Itiem with the same rigour they ure inflicted on poor, obscure, and simple 
men, comprehended under the name of the "vulgar." 

Therefore it happeneth commonly, that such as value themselves by the 
^eatness of their wealth, advenrure on crimes, upon hope uf escaping pun- 
ishment, by corrupting public justice, or obtaining pardon by money, or 
other rewards. 

And thB.t such as have multitude of potent kindred, and popular men, 
tbat have gained reputation amongst the multitude, lake courage to violate 
the laws, from a hope of oppressing ihe power to whom it belongeth to put 
tbem in execution. 

And that such as have a great and false opinion of their own wisdom, 
lake upon them to reprehend the actions and call in oucslicn the authority 
of them that cavern, and so to unsettle the laws with their public discouise, 
as that nothing shall be a crime, but nhat their own designs re<iuire should 
be so. It happeneth also to the same men, to be prone to all such crimes, 
as consist in craft, and in deceiving of their neighbours ; because they 
think their designs are loo subtle to be perceived. These I say are effects 
of a false presumption of their own wisdom. For of them that are the first 
movers in the disturbance of eommoiiwrallh, which con never happen 
without B civil war, very few are left alive long enough to see their new 
designs establisbeii ; so that the benelit of their crimes redoundelh lo 
posterity, and such as would least have wished it : which argues they were 
not so wise as they thought they were. And those that deceive upon hope 
of not being observed, do commonly deceive themselves, the darkness 111 
which they believe they lie hidden bdng nothing else but their own blind- 
ness ; and are no wiser than children, that thuik all hid by hiding their 

And generally all vain-glorious men, unless they be withal timorous, are 
subject to anger j as being more prone than others to interpret for contempt 
the ordinary liberty of conversation : and there are few crimes that may not 
be produced by anger. . 

As for the passions of hate, lust, ambition, and covetousness, what 
crimes they are apt la produce, is so obvious to every man's experience and 
understanding, its (here needeth nothing to be said of them, saving that they 
are infirmities, so annexed to the nature, both of man and all other living 
creatures, as that their effects cannot be hindered but by extraordinary use 
of reason, or a constant severity in punishing them. For in those things 
men hate, they lind a continual and unavoidable molestation ; whereby 
either a man's patience must be everlasting, or he must be eased by remov- 
ing the power of that which molesteth him. The former is difficult i the 
latter is many times impossible, without some violation of the law. Am- 
bitioD and covetousness are passions also that are perpetually incumbent and 
pressing ; whereas reason is not perpetually present to resist them : and 
tlierefore whensoever the hO}>e nf impunity appears, their eFfects proceed. 
Aiid for lu£t, what it wants m the lastlnj;, it hath in the veliemenc^ which 
sufliceth to weigh down ihe apprehension of all easy or uncertain ■ 
Lshmenls. 

Of all passions, lliat Hhich inclineth men least to break the laws. 
Nay, excepting some generous natures, it is the onlY vVirti^, ■s^itn. "i 
e of profit or pleasure by bte^ing^ i£bft\a.Nii^ ■htt.tMte'^ 
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e may be committed through 
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d from which 

JEOSssiiUed, fears present 
ij wounding hi 



corporeal hurl, which we i 

see how to be delivered bni by tbe action. A ros 
death, from which he sees not how to escape bul 
SBulteth him : if he wound him to lieat)), this is 
is supposed nt the making of a commonwealth (o have abandoned, lh#" 
defence of his life or Jimbs, where the law cannot arrive time enough ti^ 
his assistance. But to kill a man, because from hi& actions, or his threaten 
ings, t may argue he will kill me when he can, seeing I have time an 
means to demand prolecllon from the sovereign power, is a crime, .^j^ 
a man receives words of disgrace or some little injuries, for which they HiX 
made the laws had assigned no punishment, nor thought it worthy of a mal 
that hath the use of reason to take notice of, and is afraid, unless hi 
revenge it, he shall fall into contempt, and consequently be obnoiioai V 
the like injuries from others; and to avoid this, breaks the law, ondprotecH 
himself for ihe futuia by the terror of his private revenge. This is " ' " ^^ 
for the hurt is not corporeal, but fantastical, and, though in this 
the world, made sensible by a custom not many years ^nce begun, amongst^ 
young and vain men, so light, as a gallant man, and one that is assured oi 
his own courage, cannot u^e notice of. Also s man may stand in fear of 
spirits, either through his own superstition, or through too much credit given 
to other men, that tell hhn of strange dreams and visions, and thereby be 
made beheve they will hurt him foi- doing or omitting divers thingp, whicS 
nevertheless to do, or omit, is contrary to the laws ; and that which la ai^ 
done, or omitted, is not to be excused by this fear ; but is a crime. For, a 
1 have shown before in the second chapter, dreams be naturally but Ihi 
fancies remaining in sleep, after Ihe impressions oui senses had formerly re 
ceived waking ; and when men are by any accident unassured they fa 
slept, seem to be real visionE ; and therefore he that presumes to brslk t1 _ 
law upon his own or anotlier's dream, or pretended vision, or upon othd 
fancy of the power of invisible spirit?, tiian is permitted by the commooii 
wealth, leaveth the iaw of Nature, which is a certain offence, and followetti 
the imagery of his own or another private man's brain, which he can nev< 
know whether it sisnifieth anything or nothing, nor whether he that tells h: 
dream say tnie or lie ; which if every private man should have leave to doj 
as they must by tlie law of Nature, if any one have it, there could m ' 
be made to hold, and so all commonwealth would be dissolved. 

From these differenl sources of crimes, it appears already, that all crimtl 
are not, as the Stoics of old time maintained, of the same allay. Tfaetei 
place, not only for "excuse," by which that which seemed a crime J 
proved to be none at all ) but sJso for "cnenualion," by which the <n' 
that seemed great, is made less. For though all crimes do equally deaerv 
the name of injustice, as all deviation from a straight line is equally ccooked 
ness, which the Stoics rightly observed ; yet it does not follow tkat si 
crimes are equally unjust, no more than tbat alt crooked lines are equal); 
crooked : which the Stoics not observing, held it as great a crime to kill i 
hen, against the law, as to kill one's father. 

That wliich totally excuseth a fact, and takes away from it the naturo 
a crime, can be none but tbat which at the some time takclh away ttii 
obligation of the law. For the fact committed once against the law, if b 
that committed it be obliged to llie law, can be no other than a cri 

t of means to know the law lotaWj escaielV. Tot 't^'V 
IS to iidbim himseU, \b trol o\i\\^<.urj 
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nor shall any man, that pceteniietli to teason GnoDgh for the gDvemmeiit of 
his own sfTairs, be supposed to want means to know the laws of Nature ; 
because they ace known by the reason he pretends to: only children and 
madmen are excused Irom offences against the law natural. 

Where a man is captive, or in the power ol tJie enemy (and he is then 
in the power of the enemy when his person or his means of living is so), if 
it be without his own fault, the obligation of the law ceaseth ; because he 
must obey the enemy or die ; and consequently such obedience is no crime : 
tor no man is obliged, when the protection of the law faileth, not to protect 
himself by the best means he can, 

If a man, by the terror of present death, be compelled to do a fact against 
the law, he is totally excused ; because no law can oblige a man toabimdoa 
his own preservation. And supposing such a law were oblieatory, yet a 
man would reason thus : " If 1 do it not, I die presently ; if 1 do it, I die 
^eiwards; therefore by doing it, there is lime of life gained," Nature 
therefore compels him to the fact. 

When a man is destitute of food, or other thing necessary for bis life, 
and cannot preserve himself any other way but by some fact against the 
law ; as if in a great famine he take the food by force or stealth, which he 
cannot obtain for money nor charity ; or in defence of his life snatch away 
another man's sword ; he is totally excused, for the reason next before 

Again, facts done against the law by the aathotity of another, are by 
that authority excused against Ilie author ; becai^e no man ought to accuse 
his own fact in another that is but his instrument : hut it is not excused 
i^inst a third person thereby Injured [ because in the violation of the law, 
both the author and actor are criminals. From hence it followeth that 
when that man or assembly, lliat hath the sovereign power, conunandeth a 
man to do that which is contraty to a former law, the doing of it is totally 
excused : for be ought not to condemn it himself, because he is the author ; 
and what cannot justly be condemned by the sovereign, cannot justly be 
punished by any other. Besides, when the sovereign commandeth any- 
thing to be done against his own former law, the command, as to that 
particular fact, is an abro^tion of the law. 

If that man, or assembly that hath the sovereign power, dischtim any 
right essential to the sovereignty, whereby there accrueth to the subject any 
iibeity inconsistent with the sovereign power, that is to say, with the vei; 
brang of B commonwealth, if the subject shall refuse to obey the command 
in anything contrary to the liberty granted, this is nevertheless a sin, and 
conliaiy to the duty of the subject : for he ought to take notioe of what is 
inconsistent with the sovereignty, because it was erected by his own uinsent 
and for his own defence ; and that such liberty as is ineonaifitem with it was 
granted through ignorance of the evil consequence thereof. But if he not 
only diaobey, but also resist a public minister in the execution of it, then it 
is a crime, because he might have been righted, without any breach of the 
peace, npon campliunt. 

The degrees of crime are taken on divers scales, and fneasured, first, by 
the malignity of the sontce or cause ; secondly, by the contagion of the 
example ; tlurdty, by the mischief of the eftect ; and fourthly, by the con- 
Cttrroice of times, places, and persons. 

The same fact done against the law, if it proceeil frum presumption of 
strength, riches, or friends to resist those tliat are to execute the law, isia 
greater crime tiian if it proceed from hope of not being discovered, or of 
escape by flight : for presumption of impunity by force is a root from 
whence springeth, at all times, and upon all temptations, a cQntemijrt.oC 0.U, 
IfHi^ pherw^ in lite iaiier case, the apuie^usioii oi lUn^st >^\.iaai^% 
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mnn fly, renders him more obedient for the future. A crime which ■* 
know to be so, is greater than the same crime proceeding from a. tsh.. 
licraiiBsion that it 19 kvsful ; for he that committelh it against his am, 
ciinscience, presnmeth on his force or oilier power, which encouragea him it 

commit the same again ; but he thatdolh it by error, after the err-- -- -' 

him, is eonforroable 10 the law. 

He whose error proceeds from Che authority of a teacher, o 
prcter of the law publicly authorized, is not so faulty as be whose e 
prDcaedelh from a peremptory pursuit of his own principles and reasoning | 
fur what is tauehC by one that teacheth by public auibority, the commoi^ 
wealth tenehcth, and hath a resemblance oi law till the same authoriq 
centrotlelh it ; and in all crimes that contain not in them a. denial of iht 
sovereign power, nor ore BEainst an evident law, eicuseth totally : whereu 
he that proundeih his actions on his private judgment, ought, according W 
the rectitude or error thereof, to stand or fall. 

The sonic fact, if it have been constantly punished in other men, is i. 
greater crime than if there have been many precedent examples of impunity. 
For those examples are 10 many hopes of^ impunity, given bj the sovereign 
himself; and because he which furnishes a man with such a hope and prD> 
sumption of mercy, as cncouragcth him to offend, hath his part in ''-- 
olTence, he cannot reasonably charge the offender with the whole. 

A crime arising from a sudden passion is not so great as when the s 
ariselh from long meditation ; for in the former case there is a place Ibr^ 
extenuation, in the common inlirmily of human nature ; but he ihat dotK 
it with premeditation, has used circnmspection, and cost his eye on the lawi 
on the punishment, and on the conscqnence thereof lo human society " -" 
whidi, in commitling the crime, he hath conleumed and postposed ti 
own appetite. But tliere is no suddenness of passion suflident for a 
excuse : for all the time between the first knowing of the law and th^ 
commission of the fact, shall be taken for a time of deliberation ; becal 
he ought by medilarion of the law to rectify the irregularitj of 1 
passions. 

AMiere the law is publicly, and with assiduity, before all the people i« 

nnd interpteied, a fact done against it is a greater crime than where m 

arc left without such instruction, lo inquire of it with difhcully, una 

tainty, and iDlerrupliou of iheir callings, and be informed by pii* aie mcl. ,^ 

for in Ibis cose port of the fault is discharged upon common inhrmity ; bu^ 

in the former, there is apparent negligence, which is not without s 

coolnnpt of the sorereign power. 

I Those facts irtuch the U« expressly coudannelh, but the lawiaaka' tf 

odMr manifest signs of his will tacitly apprtneth, arc less crimes than the 

I suae &cts coodenuied both by Ihe law and lawmaker. For seeing -' 

f wQl of the lawmaker is a law, there appear in this case two coDtradid 

I la*s ; which wtnki totally excuse, if men vere bound to lake ootiac of 

I sovei^^'s approbation by olber arEumcnts than are expressed hj kn a 

I iMUld. Bui because there are puniilmienls coDseqneni, n~* — ' 

Innscresdoo of his law, but also to the otsovii^ of it, be is 
of tiie tmesre^on, and tbcnfbie cannot reasonably d — 
crinw to tbe delinqDcnL Par example, Uie law amAa 
ponisliBent is made capilaL On the coatnrj part, be dial n 
sul^ect to ODBtemw and wom, wiibout remedy; lad Km 
soveiein MMs^thaasht unrarthy to haKc aay cba^e or b 

war. If Bw w M p o c he accqit doti, eaaaaeriag J ' — 

10 obtain tbe good opMCB of Ih^ thtf hnv the M 
n<4 in Rasoo to be i jpaw d y pw h h f d , setsng p 
dt>dui£ed on Hut puBMr ; wlntk 1 ay, not k <r 




OF CRIMES, EXCUSES, ETC. 

revenges or any other liind of disobtdience, buL a cire in governors not to 
countenance anything obliquely which direclly ihey fatbid. The examples 
of princes, to those thut see them, are, and ever have been, more potent to 
govern their actions than the Jaws themselves. And tbongh it be our duty 
to do, not what Ibey do, but what they say, yet will that duly never be per- 
formed till it please God to give men an exlraordiiiaiy aiul supematurat 
grace to follow that precept. 

A^in, if we compare crimes by the mischief of their effects ; first, the 
same fact, when it redounds lo the damage of many, is greater tlian when it 
redounds to the hurt of few ; and therefore, wlien a fact bnrteth, not only 
in the present, but also, by example, in the futur^ it is a areater - - - — 
than if it hurt only in the present : for the former is a fertile crim . . 
multiplies to the hurt of mauy ; the latter is barren. To maintain doclriw 
controiy to the religion established in the commonweallh, is a greater fansp 
in an authorized preacher than in a private penon ; so also is it to live' ■ 
profanely, incontinently, or do any irreligious act whatsoever. LJkeivise in 
a professor of the law, to miiintain any point, or do any act that tendclh to 
the weakening of the sovereign power, is a greater crime than in another 
man, Also in a mnn that hath such reputation for wisdom as that bis 
counsels are followed or his actions imitated by many, his fact against the 
'awis a greater crime than the same fact in another : for such men not only 
commit crime, but teach it for law to all other men. And generally all 
crimes are the greater by the scandal Ihey give : that is to say, by becoming 
slumbling-blocki to the weak, that look not so much upon the way they go 
in, as upon the light that other men carry before them. 

AIbo facts of hostility pgalnst Ihe present state of the commonwealth, are 
greater crimes than the same acts done to private men : (or the damage 
extends itself to all ; such arc the betrayinj; of the strengths or revealing of 
the secrets of the commonwealth to an enemy ; also all attempts upon the 
representative of the commonwealth, be it a monarch or an assembly ; and 
nil endeavours by word, or deed, to diminish the authority of the same, 
either in the present time or in succession : which crimes the Latins under- 
stand by irimina iaia majcilalis, and consist in design, or act, contrary to 
a fundamental law. 

Likewise those crimes, which render judgments of no effect, ate greater 
crimes than injuries done to one or a few persons ; as to receive money to 
dive false judgment or testimony, is a greater crime than otherwise lo 
deceive a man of the like, or a greater sum ; because not only he has 
wrong that falls by such judgments ; but all judgments are rendered use- 
less, and occasion ministered to force and private revenges. 

Also robbery, and depecuktion of the public treasure or revenues, is a 
greater crime than the robbing or defrauding of a private man ; because to 
rob the public, is to rob many at once. 

Also Ihe counterfeit usurpation of public ministry, the counterfeiting of 
public seals or public coin, than counterfeiting of a private man's person' 
or his seal ; because the fraud thereof extendeth to the damr^e of manv. 

Of facts against Ihe law, done to private men, the greater 



where Ihe damage, i 

Iherefore 

To liill against the law, is a greater crime, than any 

preserved. 

And to Itill with torment, greater than simply to kill. 
And mutilation of a limb, greater than tlie spoilinj; a 
And the spoiling a man of his goods by te"" ' '" 

by clandestine surreptiun. 
■AbA ^ duulestuic surrii^LuWi ^'^''^ ^t ^ 



sensible, 
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And tbe violatioQ o( chBBtity by fgrce, grealer than by fliitlety. 
And of a woman married, tlian of a woman ool married. 
For all these things aiie commonly so valned ; though si 
ore, and some less, seniible of the same offence. But the law regardeth 
it the particular, but the gencinl inclination of mankind. 
And therefore the offence men take, from contumely, in words a 
sture. when ihey produce no other harm than the present met of Um 
■eproached, hath been neglected in the lawa of the Greeks, Romans, 

and other both ancient and modern commonwealths ; supposiilg the tme 

e of such grief to consist, not in the contumely, whicli takes no hold 

1 men conscious of their own virtue, but in the pusillnnimily of l" 

is offended by it. 

Also a. crime against a private man is much aggravated by the person, 

me, and place. For to kill one's parent, is a greater crime thaa to kill 

another: for the parent ought to have the honour of a sovereign, though 
;ndered his power to the civil law ; because he had it originally by 

iia.iurc. And lo ralj a poor man, is a gtealer crime than lo rob a rich mr" " 

because it is to tlie poor a more sensible damage. 

And a crime committed in Ilie time or place appointed for devotion 

greater than if committed at another time or place : for it proceeds iron 

greater conterapt of the law. 
Many other cases of a^ravation and extenuation might be added : but 

by these I have set down, it is obvious to every man to take the altitude of 

any other crime proposed, 
lastly, because in almost all crimes there is an *injury done not only to 

some private men, but also to the commonwealth, the same crime, when tbe 

accusation is in the name of the commonwealth, is called public crime : 

when in the name of a private man, a private crime ; alid the pleas acci 




s not to give him a nqtil to pumsn.. " is maniiest tnerelore 
,.m. .ut: MK''!. ,...ich thecommonwealth, thai is, he or they Ihat represent it, 
jialii lopunisli is not grounded on any concession or plfr r.( Hit, subjects, 
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But I have «Isp showed formerly, that before the institution of eiimmonweBlth 
every man had a. right !o everything, and to (to whatsoever he thought 
necessary to his own preaervation ; subduing, hurting, or killing any man 
in order thereunto. And this i^ ^Tip ^nnn^-^^ifr, nf il— ■■ npT.> nF piinichinjr . . . 
which is exercisat in every commonweallh. For the subjects <lirl nn' mui- [jSlLf- 
Itie'toVf.rFipn that ripni : nnt only in Jaylng down theirs. strenLnheneri , | 

' him to use B is own, as he sbonid think fit. for'tGf "- ~ ■" - -'' -^ 

so lliat It ■ 



nature, and ol war ol every 01 



im. and to him only 1 an d (excEpling i . I 

-^ entire as in the condition ol mere VtC-yrt^ j 



from the definitir 

revenges, nor injuries of private men, can properly be styled punishment ; 
because they proceed not from public authority. 

Secondly, that to be neglected, and nnpreferred by the public favour, is 
not a punishment ; because no new evil is thereby on any man inflicted ; ho 
is only left in the estate he was in before. 

Thirdly, that the evil inflicted by public .authority, without precedent 
public condemnation, is not to be styled by the name of punishment, but of 
an hostile act ; because the fact for which a man is punished, ought first to 
be judged by public authority, to be a tran^tession of the law. 

ronrlhly, that the evil inflicted by usurped powar, and judgei without 
authority from the sovereign, is notpunishment, butanact of hostility ; be- 
cause die acts of power usnrped have not for author the person condemned, 
and therefore are not acts of public authority. 

Fifthly, that all evil which 13 inflicted without intention, or possibility of 
disposing the delinquent, or, by his example, other men, to obey the laws, 
is not punishment, but an act of hostility ; because without such an end, no 
hurt done is contained under that name- 
Sixthly, whereas to certain actions there be annexed by nature, divers 
hurtful consequences ; as when n man in assaulting another is himself slain 
or wounded ; or when he falleth into sickness by the doing of some unlawful 
act ; such hurt, thougli in respect of God, who is the author of nature, 
it may be said to be inflicted, and therefore a punishment divine ; yet it is 
not contained in the name of punishment in respect of men, because it is 
not inflicted by the authority of man. 

Seventhly, if the harm inflicted be less than the benelit or contentment 
that naturally followeth the crime committed, that harm is not within the 
definition'; and is rather the price, or redemption, than the punishment of a 
crime : because it is of the nature of punishment to have for end the dis- 
posing of men to obey the law ; which end, if it be less than the benefit of 
the trant^ression, it attaineth not, hut worketh a contrary effect 

Ejghlhly, if a punishment be determined and prescrit«d in the law itself, 
and after the crime committed, theiebe a greater punishment inflicted, the 
excess is not punishment, but an act of hostility. For seeing the aim of 
pitniahnienl is not a revenge, but terror ; and the terror of a great punish- 
ment unknown, is taken away by the declaration of a less, the unexpected 
addition ia no part of the punishment. But where there is no punishment 
at itU determined by the law, there whatsoever is inflicted hath the natuie 
I of punishment. For he that goes about the violation of a Iaw,.iflieilitL jiq 
peiwlty is determined, expecteth an indeterminate, that 1 '-»^«i^ 
arbitrary punishment. 

Ninthly, harm inflicted for a fact done before thoe was 4! 
it, is not punishment, but an act of hostility : for before th 
transgression of tlie law : but punishment supposeth a fi 
been transRression of thelaw; therefore harm u^icted b" 
^Jiot punishment, but an act of bostilitj. 
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Tcnlhly, huti inflicted on the representative of the commonwealth, is not 
punishment, but nn act of hostility ; because it is of the nniure of punisb- 
lent to be inflicted by public nuthorlty, which is the DUthorily only of the 
raptcscntatiM itself. 

Lastly, harm inflicted upon one that is a declared enemy, falls not under 
the name of punishment : because seeing they were either nevEr snbject to 
the law, and therefore cannot transgress it ; or haiing been subject to it, 



_. .. s of hostili^. 

unt m declared hostility, all inlliction of evil is lawful. From Mhence it 
followelh, that if a subject shall by fact, or word, wittinEly and deliberately 
deny the anthority of the represenladvc of the comnonwenllh (whatsoever 
penalty hath been formerly ordained far treason), he may lawfully be 
to sufler whatsoever the reptesentatire will. For in denying subjeclir 
denies such punishment as by the law hath been ordained ; and therefore 
suffers as an eneiuy of the commonwealth ; that is, according to the will of 
the representative. For the ponisbmcnt; set down in the law, ore to subject^ 
..... — _.._L __ __g they, that having Been by their own ■" 



subitctf, delibeiately revolting, deny the sovereign power. 

"nie fint and most ceneral distrilnition of punishments, is mio ~ o 
aitd "hnmMj." Of the former I shall have occasion to speak in a 



It place hereafUr 

" Hmnan," are those puntilimeiitB that be inflicted by the era 
of man ; and are either " OTrpoial," or " pecuniary," or " igi 
" impiisanmenl," or "e:rile,"or mixed of these. 

" Corporal punishment " is that which K inflicted on Ihe body dii«clly, 
and according to the intention of him that inflicleth it : such as are soipes^ 
or wounds, or deprivation of such pleasures of the body as were before 
lawfiilly enjoyed. 

Andof tn^e, some be "capital,'' some " Iks" than ''capital-" Capital 
is the infliction of death ; and that either simply or with tomeiit. Lea 
than capital, are slTipes.''woimds, chains, and an; other coipoial pain, mt ii 
its own nature moitaL For if upon the inltictian of a pnatsAaMM dead 
follow not in the intenlioa of the indictor, the pooishnKnt is vat \a fa 
esteemed capilal, ihougfa the harm pnme mortal by an accideal net la fa 
fo re se ep ; ia whidi case death is not inflicted, bn! hastened. 

" Peauiiuy puni^hnKst,' is that whicJi cmeisteUi lut O^ m Ai 
dqiriiatioa of ■ Snn of aooey, bat alxi of tuds, «r any oClaer snodt bUeI 
■fc lasoidly boi^it and sou tor BHoey. And in cast tfae lal^ Ika 
Mdatnetli sadt s psnidnKut, be nade with desi^ to gaihB' nooi^ fan 
..->. - . .L-jj tiauwieutbe nmtt, it is Mot nrop eri y a pttaiahmeiit. *~^ "*" 



I iiirilMiin I'lti' 

UKfav&afMseKsaaaTBaHT tobepud to mmi 
this is bat a sat^bcCka f^ tlic ka« doae tdK: 
accnsalMB of dse pitny i^iitA. not tke cnae cf Ac 
~is(kn«c(iMiDf sach e«a b sa 



V the lav is ■?**"*'. a pan of rdarioa; fbc ia 
■ in|itkai fiiiia III! lia. li«» » tun iiiii 1 «■ iif il A 
a iMniaiiii —ihi. iif Ifaai llnl irti tin i> 
: «f Ae n^ is Bot Ac pnce of a di^as 
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any other singular ms.'tk. of ihe aovereign's favour. Tlie former, though 
they may fujl by nalnre or nccidcnt, cannot be taten away by a law ; and 
therefore ihe lass of them is not putiishment. But Ihe latter may be lalten 
awajr by the public authority that made them honourable, and are properly 
pUDisIiments: such are degradiag men condemned of their badges, titles, 
and offices ; oc declaring them incapable of the like hi time to come. 

" Imprisonment," is when a man is by public authority deprived of 
liberty, and may happen from two divers ends, whereof ooe is the safe 
custody of a man accused, the other is the inflictiug of pain on a man 
condemned. The former is not punishment, because no man is supposed 
to be punished before he be judicially beard and declared guilty. And 
therefore whatsoever hurt a man is made to suffer by bonds, or restraint, ■ 
before bis cause be heard, over and above that which is necessary to assure 
his custody, is against the law of Nature. Bat the latter is punishment, 
because evil, and inflicted by public authority, for somewhat that has by the 
same authority been judged a transgression of the law. Under this word 
imprisoninent, I comprehend all restraint of motion, caused by an external 
obstacle, be it a Imuse, which is called by the general name of a prison, or 
an island, as when men are said to be confined Co it, or a place wheie men 
are set to work, as in old time men have been condemned to quarries, 
and in these times to galleys ; or be it a chain or any other such impedi- 

"EiLile" (banishment) is whenaman is for a crime condemned to de- 
part out of tnB dominion of the commonwealth, or out of a certain part 
thereof, and during a prefixed lime, or for ever, not to return into it ; and 
seemeth not in its own nature, without other circumstances, to be a punish- 
ment ; but rather on escape, or a. public commandment to avoid punishment 
by flight. And Cicero says, there was never any such punishment ordained 
in the city of Rome ; but calls it a refuge of men in danger. For if a man 
banished, be nevertheless permitted to enjoy his goods, and the revenue of 
his lands, the mere change of air is no punishment, nor does it tend to that 
benefit of the commonwealth, for which all punishments are ordained, that 
is to say, to the forming of men's wills to the observation of the law ; but 
many times to the damage of the commonwealth. For a banished man is 
a lawful enemy of the commonwealth that banished him, as being no more 
a member of the same. But if he be withal deprived of his lands or 
goods, then the punishment lieth not in the eiilc, but is to be reckoned 
amongst punishments pecuniary. 

All punishments of innocent subjects, be they great or little, are against 
the law of Nature ; for punishment is only for iran^ression of the law, and 
therefore there can be no punishment of the innocent. It is therefore a 
violation, first, of that law of Nature which forbiddeth all men in their re- 
venges to look at anytliing but some fuiinre good, for there can arrive no 
good to the comraonweallh by punishing the innocent. Secondly, of that 
which forbiddeth ingratitude: for seeing all sovereign power is originally 
given by the consent of every one of the subjects, to the end they should 
as long as they are obedient be protected thereby : Ihe puniihmeiit of the 
innocent is a rendering of evil for good. And thirdly, of^ the law that com- 
mandeth equity, that is to say, an equal distribution of justice, which in 
punishing the innocent is not observed. 

But the infliction of what evil soever, on an innocent man that is not a 
subject, iC it he for the benefit of the commonwealth, and wiUiwaS.'^wis 
of any former covenant, is no breach of tVie Va.Nt q^ ^wat, "? ot ^ 
that arenolsubjecis, are either enemies, or i;\sc\.'nrj\*i«tc*a™A^Ta( 
so by some precedent covenants. But aanimav enciaviss, ^^Ij'"^;;*' 
^KKtwadlh judgetb capable to do Iheia b-irt, \t aVawhiXVi'^ 
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Ljjglit of Nnhire fomnfce war; wliereinthe sword iudgeth not, nor'dolK the 

~ — :tor make distinction of nocent and innocent, as to 111 e lime past, nor 

s other respect of mercy than as it cunduceth to the good of his own , 

Fople. And upon this ground it is that niso in subjects who delibetately 

^deny the nuthority of the cammonwenlth established, tile vengeance is law- 

' fully extended, not onljf to the fothets, but also to the thiid and foarlti 

generation not yet in being, and conseqnenily innocent of the fact for which 

Ihcy are afflicted: becaasj the nature of thig offence consisteth J 

renouncing of subjection, which is a relapse into the condition of war, 

commonly called lebellion, and they that so offend, suffer not as subjects, 

but as, enemies. For "rebellion" is but war renewed. 

"Reward" is either of " gift " or by "contract." When by contract, 
..,it is called "salary" and "wages;" which is benefit due for service 
performed or promised. When .of gift, it is benefit pioceeding from the 
"grace" of them that bestow it, to encourage or enable moi to do 
them service. And therefore when the Boveieign of a. commonwea)lh< 
appointeth a s^Jary to any public office, he that receiveth it is bonnd in 
justice to perform his office ; otberwise, he is bonnd only in honour to 
acknowledgment, and an eodeaTour of requital. For ibough men ha.VO 
no lawful remedy, when they be commanded to quit their private business 
to serve the public, without reward or salary ; yet they are not bonod 
thereto, by the law of Nature, nor by tlie institution of the commonwealth, 
unless the service cannot otherwise be done ; because it is supposed Ib^ 
sovereign may make use of all their means, insomnch as the most comr — ' 
soldier may demand llie wages of his warfare as a debt. 

The benefit which a sovereign bestoweth on a subject, for fear of sc 
power aiui ability he hath to do hurt to the commonwealth, are not ] 
periy rewards ; for they are not salaries ; beeause there is in this case 
contract supposed, every man being obliged already not to do the comn: 
wealth disservice : nor are ihey grai;e=, liecause they be extorted by iexu 
which ought not to be incident to the sovereign power : but are raChM 
sacrifices, which the sovereign, considered in his natural person, an 
in the parson of the commonwealth, makes, for the appeasing the c 
tent of him he thinks mote potent than himself ; and encourage not to 
obedience, but on the contrary, to the continuance and increasing of fiirther 

And whereas some -salaries are certain, and proceed from the publi 
treasure ; and others uncertain and casual, proceeding from the eiecntioi 
of the office for which the salary is ordained ; the latter is . 
hurtful to the commonwealth 1 as in the case of judicature. For where 
lienefit of the judges and ministers of a court of justice ariseth IrOi 
nnillitude of causes that are brought to their ci^imnce, there must 
follow two inconveniences : one, is the nourishing of suits ; for the 
Baits, the greater benefit : and another that depends on that, which is CQI 
teiiCion about jurisdiction, each court drawing to itself as many causes U 
can. Bnt in offices of execution there are not those inconveoieoce*] 
because their employment cannot be increased by any endeavour of th«^ 
own. And thus much shall suffice for the nature of punishment and i ' 
ward J which are, as it were, the nerves and tendons that move the lin 
and joints of a commonwealth. 

Hitherto I have set forth the nature of man, whose pride and ott 
passions have compelled him to submit himself to government ; topetl 
M'llh the great power of his governor, whom I compared to " LevialhM 
taking that comparison out of the two last verses of the one-and-forlieth 
Job J where God, having set forth the great power of " Lcviathi 
^SilUetti him king <^ the proud. " There b nothing," saith he. 
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to be compared with him. He ia made so as not to be aTraid. He seelh 
every high thine below him ; and is king of all the children of pride," 
But because he is mortal, and subject to decay, as all other earthly creatures 
are; and because there is that in heaven, though not on earth, that he 
should stand in fear oF, and whose laws he ought to obey ; I sh^Jl in the 
next following chapter speak of his diseases, and the causes of his mot- 
lality ; and of what laws of Nature he i= bound lo obey. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



TMbUGH nothing can be immortal which mortala make, yet if men had the 
use of reason they pretend to, their commonwealths might be secured, at 
least from perishing by internal diseases. For by the nature of tlieir insd- 
tulion, they are designed to live as, loug as mankind, or as the laws of Nature 
or as justice itself, which gives them life. Therefore when they come to be 
dissolved, not by external violence, but intestme disorder, the tault is nof jn 
meiTr-3B tlie? Sffe the "matter-," but as ttiey are the ■• makers." and 
orflg Hfa 01 tnem-. t<or men, as they oecome at last veary of irregular 
jostling AUd liewiug one aaother, and desire with all their hearts to coiiform 
themselves into one firm and lasting edilice: so for want, both of the art of 
making fit laws, to square their actions by, and also of humiUty and patience, 
10 suffer the rude and cumbersome points of their present greatness to be 
taken oH^ they cannot without Che help of a very able arthitect, be compiled 
into any other than a crazy building, sucb as hardly lasting out their own 
time, must assuredly fall upon the heads of their posterity. 

Amonest the " infi rmities" therefore of a c ommonwealth. I will reckon 
infficTl^^i^ plare, l;hmp rnnt arise tram an imneneci lasntiilinn. and rejiymbla 
•jhe diseases of a natural body, which proceed from a defecluous pn> - 
^aeal ion- 

Ui which this is one, " lliat a man to obtain a kingdom, is sometimes 
content with less power, than to the pence and defence of the common- 
wealth is necessarily required." From whence it cometh to pasi, that when 
the exercise of the power laid by is for the public safety 10 be reaitmed, it 
hath the resemblance of an unjust act ; wlueh disposcth great numbeis of 
men, when occasion is presented, tore)>el ; in the same manner as the bmlies 
of children, gotten by diseased parents, are subject either to untimely death, 
or to ptuge the ill quality, derived from their vicious conception, by break- 
, ing out into boils and scabs. And when kings deny themselves some such 
, necessary power, it is not always, though sometimes, out of ignorance 
J of what is necessary to (be office they undertake ; but many times out of a 
I hope to recover the same again at their pleasure. Wherein they reason not 
•• welli because such as wilt hold them to their promises, shall be maintained 
' against them by foreign commonwealths ; who in order to the good of their 
own subjects let slip few occasions Co " weaken " the estate of their neigl)- 
bours. So was Thomas liecket, Arclibisliop of Canterbury, suppoite^^^^ 
against Henry the Second, by the Pope; che subjection of ecclesiastioj^^^^^ 
■be commonwealth, having been dispensed with by William the Conqiie^^^^^^^" 
it his reception, when he took an oath not to infringe the liberty oif ' 
Churcli. And so were the barons, whose power was by William RixEih. 
' ■ ■ ■■■ '" " "a in transfcrriug the aaccesslon tcwQ m e\iji::!. \<K(slr~ 
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with ihe sovereign power, mtio- 
tained in ihcir n.'bEllian araiiui king John, by the French. 
p Nor <ia£5 this happen m monarchy only. For whereas the style of thai 
JRncienl Roman commonweallh wis " the senate and people of Ronil^* 
;neither senale nor people prelendeJ lo tlie whole power ; which first c«aial 
the acdilions of Tiberius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, Luciusl Sataminus, and 
others ; and afterwards the wars between the senate and the people, ander 
Marius and Sylla ; and again under Pompey and Cifsar, to the ettinction of 
their democracy, and the setting up of monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound themselves hut from one only action ; which 
was, that no man on pain of death should propound the rene«ing o( Iha 
war for the island of Calami.': ; and yet thereby, if Solon hat) not cau'>cd to 
be given out he was mad, and afterH'ords in gesture and habit of a madman, 
and in »erse, propounded it to the people that flocked about him, they had 
had an enemy perpetually in readiness, even at the gates of iheir city ; sndh 
damage or shifts are ail coramoaweallha forced 10, that have their power 
so little limited. 

In the second Dlar f, T nhcm^ ilii. "ilic^^p. " nf .. —- inyii r""*"y'l''' , '*"■*• 
pi^ceed Irom the pQisonofsedilioua doctrines, whereof one i^. " 'I'hnt i-very 
private man isjuug e ol good and evil actions. '' Thisis tniein the coadition 
at BlBm liaiure, wnafS iBere are no civil laws ; and also under civU govern- 
ment, in such cases as are not determined by the law. But otherwise, it u 
manifest, that the measure of good and evil actions, is the civil law j and 
the judge the legislator, who is always representative of the commonwealth. 
From this false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with themselves and 
dispute the commands of the commonwealth ; and afterwards to obej' or 
disobey ihem, as in their private judgments they diall think fit ; whereby 
the commonwealth is distracted and "weakened." 

Another doctrine repugnant to civil society, is, that "whatsoever 
-'"— agamst Ins coiisci " — ' "* ' ' ' 



o l mitklL i ti lllil l !.mf JUflgg s r good add eVil. fbr a man ' s cflBaf l fl ll EE lllld HlM 
i;ii!le!ftiil" 13 'H i Hme thmg.and as ihe iudgnienl,s oa]so the conscience may be 
e ^rdHMUS. 1 here l ore, iF oUKh he thlt is sub;^! lo no civil iaw. ilflh^lh ' 



11 lIU UlHJH auillJ Ut lllH LmiSiiience. becai^ e" he has no other mle To' liJilloinr ^ 



b ecause tlie law is the public conscience, by winch lie hnlli fiirrailv unrf w- 
ta ken to be euided. Utiierwise in such diversity, as there is of private 
consaences, wliich are but private opinions, the commonwealth must needs 
be distracted, and no man dare to obey the sovereign power, further than it 
shall seem good in his awn eye^. 

It hath been also commonly taught, " that faitli and sanctity, are not to 
be attained by study and reason, but by supernatural inspiration or infusion. " 
Which granted, I see not why any man should render a reason of his faith ; 
or why every Christian should not be also a prophet ; or why any man 
should take the law of his country rather than hii> own inspiration for the 
rule of his action. And thus we fall again in the fault of taiing upon us to 
judge of good and evil ; or to make judges of it, such private men as pre- 
tend to be supemalurally inspired, to the dissolution of all civil govern- 
ment. Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by those accidents which 
guide us into the preserce of them that speak to us ; which accidents are 
all contrived by God Almighty ; and yet are not supernatural, but only, for 
the great number of them that concur to every effect, unobservable. Faith 
and sanctity ore indeed not very frequent ; but yet they are not miracles, 
but brought to pass by education, discipline, coireetion, and other natural 
I tm}-s, by which God lyorkcth Ihem in His elect, at sodi times a.s I te tUwiViAtx 
" And Ibese tliree opinions, pernicious to peace oni aDvcTOTOe\\t,\w«i ■ 
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It [nut of the world, proceeded chieSy from the tongues and pens of 
_ .. imed divines, who joining the words of Holy Scriplnre togetlifr, 
otherwise thia is agceeable to reason, do what they caa to make men think 
Ihal sanctity and nalnral reason cannot stand together. 

A Ibunh opinion, repugnant lo tlie nature of a conunonweallh. is this. 



be divine, and cannot by any man or commomveaJth be abrogated. Hut 10 
those laws which the sovereign himself, that is, which the commonweal ih 
makcth, he is not subject. For to be subject to laws is to be subject to the 
commonwealth, that is 10 the sovereign representative, that is to himself ; 
which is not subjection, but freedom from the laws. Which error, because 
it setteth the taws above the sovereign, scttelh also a judge above him and 
a power to punish him ; which is lo make a new sovereign ; and again for 
the same reason a third, to punish the second ; and so continually without 
end, to llie confusion and dissolution of the commonweallh. 

A Bt th d oclrine that lendeth to the dis50|iiliiin of a rnmmnimpnUh ic 
e propriety in his poods : such as 



have e(|uaf right lo the same, liut if the right of Ihc sovereign also be 
excluded, he cannot perform the office (hey have put him into ; which is, 
to defend them both from foreign enemies, and from Ihe injuries of one 



leprescnlnlive to their goods ; much less to their offices of judicc 
eiceculion, in which they represent the sovereign himself 

There is a sixth doclrine plainly and directly against the essence of a 
commonwealth ; and it is this, " that the sovereign power may be divided." 
For what is it to divide the power of a comraonwcalih, but lo dissolve it ; 
(or powers divided mutually destroy each olhor. And for these doctrines 
men are chiefly beholding lo some of Ihose that making profession of the 
laws, endeavour to make them depend upon their own learning, and not 
apou ihe lenslative power. 

And as false doctrine, so also oftentimes the example of different govern- 
ment in a neighbouring nation, disposeth men to alteration of the fona 
already settled. So the people of the Jews were stirred up to reject God, 
and to call upon the prophet Samuel for a king after the manner of the 
nations ; so dso the lesser cities ot Greece were continually disturbed with 
seditions of the aristocralical and democratical factions; one part of almost 
every commonwealth desiring to imitate the Lacedemonians ; the other the 
Athenians. And I doubt not but many men have been contented to see 
the late troubles in England out of an imitation of the Low Conntries ; sup- 
posing there needed no more to grow rich than to change, as they had 
done, the form ot their government. For the constitution of man's nature 
is of itself subject to desire novelty. When therefore they are provoked to 
Ihc same by the neighbourhood also of those that have been enriched by it, 
it is almost impossible for them not lo be content with those that solicit 
Ihem to change ; and love the first beginnings, though they be grieved with 
the continuance of disorder ; lika hot bloods, that having gotten the ileh, 
tear themselves with iheli own nails, till Iliey can endure the smart no 

And as to rebellion in particular against monarchy; one of the most 
frequent causes of it is ihc reading of the boosts ol -piJic^ ■at\i\\\?.vafve.i,iA 

■ «(<j*cci»aiKiHoninns; from whicU ^OWftg 'Bvwi, «e&^ c(i^K<% , 
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I^^B^ that are impTovided of tbe antidote of solid reason, icceinng a strong and 

I delightful imiiression of the great exploits of war, adlieved by the eon- 

r dnctors of Iheir armies, receive wilbal a pleasing idea of all they have done 

\ besides ; and imagine their great prosperity, not to have proceeded from 

\ the emulation of particular men, but from the virtue of their popular form 

I of government : not conEidecing the frequent seditions, and civil wars, 

P pro<]ni:fld by the imperfection of their policy. From the reading, I say, of 

I such hooks, men have imdertalcen to kill their kin^, becaiue the Greek 

I and Latin writers, in their books and discourses of policy, mitkc it lawfiil 

■ and laudable for any man so to do ; provided, before he do it, he coll him 

t tjiBjit. For tliey say not " regicide, " that is. killing a kir.g, but " tjran- 

I nicide," that is, killing of a tyrant is lawful. From the same books, they 

I jjjj,. ,,. _ .._.,.. _ ___, 

L s 

^^^H Doi 
^^^Bffia 

^^m the 



that live under a monan:h conceive an opioion, tbat the subjects 
popnlar commonwealth enjoy liberty ; but that in a monarcliy ihey ai 
slaves. I say, they that live under a monarchy conceive such on opu 
J not they thai iive under a popular government : for they find no such 
bffialter. In sum, I cannot imagine how anything con be more prejudicial 
l.to a monarchy than the allowing of such books to be publicly read, without 
Fpresent applying such correctives of discieel masters, as are ht to takeawajr 
'* ;ir venom : which venom I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a 
uuid dog, which is a disease the physicians call "hydrophobia," or ''fear 
ai water." For as he that is so bitten has a continual torment of thirst, 
and yet abhorreth water ; and is in such an estate, as if the poison endea- 
voured to convert him into a dog: so when a monarchy is once bitten to 
the quick by those democratical wrilBTs, that continnally snarl at that 
estate ; it wanteth nothing more than a strong monarch, which nevertheless 
out of a certain " tyTannophobia," or fear of being strongly governed, when 
they have him, they abhor. 

As there have been doctors that hold there be three souls in a man ; bo 
there be also that think tbere maybe more souls, that is, more sovereigns, than 
one in a commonwealth ; and set up a *^ supremacy " against the "sove- 
reignty ; " "canons" against " laws ;" and a "ghostly authority" against 
the"civil;" working on men's minds with words and distinctions, that Of ' 
themselves signify nothing, but bewray by their obscurity; that there 
walketh, as some think, invisibly another kingdom, as it were a kingdom of 
fairies, in the dark. Now seeing it is manifest that the civil power and the 
power of the commonwealth is the same thing ; and that suprematy, and 
the power of making canons, and granting faculties, implieth a common- 
wealth ; it followeth that where one is sovereign, another supreme ; where 
I one can make laws, nod another make canons ; there must needs be two 

commoifwealtha, of one and the same subjects j which is a kingdom 
I divided in itself, and cannot stand. For notuithstanding the insignificant 

I distinction of " temporal" and "ghostly," ihey ate still two kingdoms, and 

^^^H every subject is subject to two masters. For seeing the " ghostly " power 

^^^Bk <^ialIengBth the right to declare what is sin, it challengeth by consequence 

^^^^H. to declare what is law, sin being nothing but the transgression of the taw ; 

^^^^H and again, the civil power challenging to declare what is law, every subject 

^^^B must obey two masters, who both will have their commandi be observed as 

I law; which is impossible. Or, if it be but one kingdom, eitherthe "civil," 

r which is the power of the commonwealth, must be subordinate to the 

I " ghostly,'' and then there is no sovereignty but the " ghostly ; " or the 

I "ghostly" jnust be subordinate to the "temporal," and then there is no 

" " supremacy " but the "temporal." When thereforrlhese two powers 

oppose one another, the commonwealth cannot hut be in great dungei ot 

civil K-ar and dksohxtioa. For the "civil" auUionPf ^>=»''S'""«"''^^'o\». 

^ sliding ia the cleaiei light of natural reason, camiW- c'noQ^ 'a-n. a.'raw 
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to i[ in all times a very considerable part of the people! andthe"5plntud," 
though it stand in the darkness of scbool distinctions, and hard words, yet 
because the fear of darkness and ghosts is greater than olhec fears, cannot 
want a party sufficient to trouble, and sometimes to destroy a common- 
wealth. And this is a disease which may not unfitly be compared to the 
epilepsy, or falling sickness, which the Jews took to be one kind of 
possession liy spirits, in the body natural. For as in this disease, there is 
an uimslurBi spirit, or wind in the head that obstnicteth the roots of the 
nerves, and moving them violently, taketh away the motion which nalarally 
they should have from the power of the soal in the brain, and theret^ 
causelh violent and irregulap motions which men call convulsions in the 
parts ; insomuch that he that is seized therewith, falleth down sometimes 
mto the water, and sometimes into the lire, as a man deprived of his senses ; 
so also in the body politic, wliea the spiritual power moveth the members 
of a commonwealth, by the terror of punishments and hope of rewards, 
which ore the nerves of it, otherwise than by the civil power, which is the 
soul of the commonwealth, they ought to be moved ; and by strange and 
hard words suffocate their undcrslandinE, it must needs thereby distract 
the people, and either overwhelm the commonwealth with oppression, or 
cast it into the fire of a civil war. 

Sometimes also in the merely civil government, there be more than one 
soul i as when the power of levying money, which is the nutritive faculty, 
has depended on a general assembly ; the power of conduct and command, 
which is the muive faculty, on one man ; and the power of making laws, 
which is the raminal faculty, on the accidental consent, not only of those 
two, but also of a thud; this endangereth the commonwealth, sometimes 
for want of caoseot to good laws, but most often for want of such nourish- 
ment as is necessary to life and motion. For although few percdve that 
such government is not government, but division of the commonwealth into 
three factions, and call it mixed monarchy ; yet the tralh is that it is not 
one independent commonwealth, hut three independent Actions ; nor one 
representative person, but three. In the kingdom of God, there may be 
three persons independent, witliout breach of unity in God that reigneth ; 
but where men reign that be subject to diversity of opinions, it cannot be 
so. And therefore if the king bear the person of the people, and the 
general assembly bear also the person of the people, and another assembly 
bear the person of a pari of the people, they are not one person, nor one 
sovereign, but three persons, and three sovereigns. 

To what disease in the natural body of man I may exactly compare this 
iiregularity of a commonwealth, I know not. But I have seen q man, 
that had another man Rowing out of his side, with a head, arms, breast and 
stomach of his own ; if he had had another man growing out of bis other 
side, the comparison might then have been exact. 

Hitherto I liave named sudi diseases of a commonwealth as are of the 
greatest and most present danger. There be other not so great, which 
nevertheless are not unfit lo be observed. As first, the difficulty of raising 
money for the necessary uses of the commonwealth, especially in the ap- 

E roach of war. This difficulty ariseth from the opinion that every subject 
ith a propriety in his lands and goods, exclusive of the sovereign's right 
to the use of the same. From whence it cometh to pass that the sovereign 
power, which foreseeth the necessities and dangers of the commonwealth, 
finding the passage of money to the public treasury obatrueted by the 
tenacity of llie people, whereas it ought to extend itself to encounter and 
prevent such dangei^ in their beginnings, contracleth itself as long as it can, 
and when it cannot longer, straggles with thcpeop\e\i>( ffl:tsJ3%,crQ5>!A.\s«, 
'wUaio iiltle sams, which not sufficing, he is ^uv at \&A 's'w>\bd&1 vr °" 
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^ _ lo these extremi- 

. , ^ Iheir dae temper, or else (lie coramon- 
wealtb must perisli. Insomuch as ve nuy compare this diiteniper very 
aptly to an ague, wherein, the Heshy parts being congealed, or by venomotis 
rantter obstructed, the veins which by their natural course empty themMtves 
into the heart, are not, as they ought to be, supplied from the arteries, 
whereby there succeedeth at lirst a cold contraction and trembling of the 
limbs ; and afterward a hot and sttoog endeavour of the heart, to force a 
passage for tlie blood ; and before it can do that, contenleth itself with the 
small refrcsliments of such things as cool tor a. time, till, if nature be strong 
enough, it break at last the contumacy of the parts obstructed, and 
dissipateth the vemon into sweat ; or, if nature be too weak, the patient 

Again, there is sometimes in a. commonwealth, a disease which resembletli 
the pleurisy ; and that is, when the treasure of the commonwealth, flowing 
oat of its due course, is gathered together in too much abundance, in one 
or a few private men, by monopolies or by farms of the public revenues'; 
in the same manuer as the blood in n pleurisy, getting into the membnuia 
of tlie breast, breedeth there itiilammation, accompanied with a fever and 
painful stitches. 

Also the popularity of a potent subject, unless the commonwealtli have 
very good caution of his fidelity, is a dangerous disease ; because the people 
which should receive their motion from the authority of the sovereign, tiy 
the flattery and by the reputation of an ambitious man ore drawn away 
from their oliedience to the laws, to follow a man, of whose virtues and 
designs they have no knowledge. And this is commonly of moie danger in 
a popular government than in a monarchy ; because an army is of so great 
force and multitude, as it may easily be made believe they are the people. 
By this means it was that Julius Cccsar, who was set up by the people 
against the senate, having won li> himself the affections of his army, mode 
himself master both of senate and people. And this proceeding of popular 
and ambitious men, is plain rebellion ; and may be resembled to the effects 
of witchcraft. 

Another in firm ilv n f n l-nTnmnllwl^fll^ h is lliG iinm .iderrttg greatnMSof a 
to wn", whe n It is able to fumLsh in] nf ''" ""'' ^1^^"'' '''^'- ■mmlu'-'T.nfT 
e xperiS eoTd gr eat army : as also the great number of cornoratinns ; whic h 
are afl It were man y lesser commonwealths iii the Ijowels of a crcaier.lik e 
worniB Itl Ihfe encfails ol a nalura l man. 'I'o \>-liich may be added the hberly 
of dlh^JUlluH !li;!lllliil i lblioluie poWi;!', liy prclendeis to pohticaJ prudence; 
w BUl thtni^h li r iHl lor the jiiosf part in the lees oi the " — '" —•^ —■ — •-' 



by 'lklSe BMtHnflB, are i>eriiebialir^.^.^-./.T "■"■'"■- ...u^^...^,.!... .^,.^. .» 
the molestation ot me cuiiinion wealth ; like the littli* ttprms. which phy- 



we may lurmer add, the insatiable appetite, or pavhifua, of enlarging 
dominion ; with the incurable " wounds " thereby many times received from 
tlie etvemy ; and the " wens" of ununited conquests, which are many times a 
burthen, and with less danger lost than kept : as also the " lethargy " of 
ease and " consumption " of riot and vain expense. 

Lastly, when in a war, foreign or iricstine, the enemies get a final 
OKS, the forces of the commonwealth keepiny; the field no lon{^r, 



y 



lere is no further protection of subjects in their loyalty ; . 

Lonwcalth "dissolved," and every man at liberty lo protect himself by 
such courses as his own discretion shall suggest unto him. For the sovereign 

is the public sou/, giving life and motion '" "'"" '"'" " -'-'-'- 

expiring, the members are governed \iy it 
iy his departed, Ibough iniraorlal KtuU 
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sovereign monarch cannot be extinguished by the act of another ; yet the 
obligatum of the membeis may. For he that wants protection may seek it 
anywhere ; and when he hath it, is obliged, without fraudulent pretence of 
having submitted himself out of fear, to protect his protection as long as be 
is able. But when the power of an assemblj' is once suppressed, the right 
of the same perisheih utterly; because the assembly itself is extinct ; and 
consequently there is no possibility for the sovereignty to re-enter. 



' THEoi 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Oflkt 0$cc Bfthe SoverHpi K/prismSaHvc. 

The office of the eo verc i g n, be it a monarch or an .tgaecnbly. eonsistcLli in 
iffpi^rt li;i rWJiHHIH! > uu),|iini.wT iLnin riiF ■^^yereini pn wer. namely, tile pro - 
curation of "tile safely otthe pennle;" to whicli he is nlilieed hv ihp hw n f 
flature, and to rentier nil account the reol to tjod. tiie author ot that la w, an d 
t o none'blil Him, uut by salety tiere, is not meant a bare prmervali'in. tmt 
b'Iso ail otter contentments of life, which eveiy man by lawful industry, 
without danger or hurt to the commonwealth, shall aeq^uire to himself. 

And this is intended should be done, not by care applied to individnnl*, 
further than their protection from injuries when they shall complain ; but 
by a general providence contained in public instruction, both of doctrine 
and example ; and in the making and executing of good laws, lo which 
individual persons may apply their own coses. 

And because, if the essential rights of sovereignty, specified before in the 
tighleenlh chapter, be taken away, the commonwealth is thereby dissolved, 
and every man tetumcth into the condition and calamity of a war with every 
other man, which is the greatest evil that can happen m this life ; it is the 
office of the sovereign to maintain those rights entire ; and coi^seijuently 
f^ainat his duly, first, to transfer lo another, or to lay from himself any of 
thran. For he that deserlcth the means, descrteth the ends ; and he 
deaeitetli the means, that being the sovereign, acfcnowledgeth himself 
subject to the civil laws ; and renounceth the power of supreme judicature^ 
or of maldne war or peace by his own authority; or of judging of the 
necessities of the commonwealth; or of levying money and soldiers, when, 
and as much as in his own conscience be £all judge necessary ; or of 
making officers, and ministers both of war and peace ; or of appointing 
teachers, and eiarainilig what doctrines are conformable or contrary lb the 
defence, peace, and good of the people. Secondly, it is against his duty to 
let the people be ignorant, 01 misinformed of the grounds and reasons of 
those his essential rights ; because tliereby men ate easy to be seduced, and 
drawn lo resist him, when the commonwealth shall require their use and 

And the grounils of these rights have the rather need to be diligently and 
truly taught ; because they cannot be maintained by any civil law, or terror 
q( l^al punishment. For a civil law that shall forbid rebellion, (and such 
is all resistance to the essential rights of the sovereignty,) is not, as a civil 
law, any obligation, but by virtue only of the iaw of Nature, that forbiddcth 
the violation of faith : which natural obligation, if men linow not, they 
cannot know the right of any law the sovereign raaiteth. And tor tlie 
punishment, they take it but for an act of hostility ; whicK-sV.ctiXVLe^'tmt)*. 
"■" T^bave slrenglh enough, they will endeavowr Yjj a,«s o\ VifiJJi.'iwj ^ 
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A« I have heard some say, that justice is but a wotd, without 
will that whatHKver a man can by force or ait acquire lo himseK, not <nil/ ' 
in tlie condition of war, but also in n common lirealth, U his own, witidt I 
have already showed lo be fake : lo ihere be nlso that niaintain, that thete ' 
arc no grounds, nor principles of reason, lo sustain those esscniial lights 
whif h nuke sovereignty absolute For if there were, ihey would have been 
found out in some place or other ; whereas we Eee there has not hithnii) 
been any commonwealth, where those rights have been ncknowledged 
or challenged. Wherein they argue as ill, as if the savage people of 
America should deny there were any yround:^, ur principles of reason, k> to 
build a hoUEe as Co last as Ion" as the materials, because they never yet saw 
any lo well built. Time and industry produce every day new knowledge. 
And as the art of well buildbg is derived from principles of reason, 
ob<erved by inditstriouE men, that had long studied the nature of materials, 
and the divers effects of figure and proportion, long after mankind b^an, 
plough poorly, to build ; so, long time after men have begun lo consUtme 
««ommon wealths, imperfect, and apt tn relapse into disorder, there taHf 
^nciples of reason be found out, by industrious meditation, to make theu" 
ijtonstitution, excepting by external violence, everlasting. .'\nd such ar^ 
'those which I have in this diacouis: set forth ; which wheiiher they come not 
;into the sight of those that have power to make use of them, or be neglecle* 
■" them, or not, concemeth my particular interests, at this day, ■viery little. 

t supposing that ihcse of mine are»not such principles of reason ; yet I , 
_... sure they are principles from authority of Scripture ; as 1 shSiU make ft 

Spear, when I shall come to speak of the kingdom of God, administered bj 
Dses, over the Jews, His peculiar people by covenant. 
Uut they sny^aui, that though the prlndples be right, yet common' 
people are not of capadlr enough to be made to understand Ihem. I . 
should be glad that the rich and potent subjects of n kingdom, or thoaethat 
mx accounted Ilie most teamed, were no less incapable thou they. But all 
men know that the obstructions to this kind of doctrine proceed, not as 
much from the difficulty of the matter hs from the interest of them that are 
to lenm. Potent men digest hnrdly anything that setteth up n power to 
bridle their afTections ; and learned men anything that discoveieth ibdr 
tsmrs, and thereby les-^eneth their anthority : whereas the common people** 
tnindt, nntess ihey be tainted with dependence on the potent, or scribbled 
over with the opinions of their doctors, ate like dean paper, Gt to receire 
whatsoever by public authority shall be imprinted in them. Shall whole 
nnlions be biimght to " acquiesce " in the anient mysteries of the Christian i 
religion, which ace above reason, and millions of men be made belieTe tlint 
the same body may be in innumerable places at one and the smne titne, 
which is against neuKin ', and shall not men be able, by their teaching and 
p»(»ehuig, protected by the law, to make that received whidi is so crai- 
jgRttnt to reason, that any unprejudicaled man needs no more lo leam JI OuUI 
ft hear it? I condude therefore that in the instniction of the people In 
the essential lights whidi are the natural and fundamental laws of sOvE' 
\\f Ibere is tk> dtfltcully, ■vhiUt x sovereign has his power entire, but i 
^iroceeds from his own bult, or the &ult of those iriiom he tmsteth in ' 
^inbslntion of the commonwealth; and canwquently it is his du^to 
them su to be instmcied ; and not only his dntj, but his benefit i^aa, 
ecuritj asainst the danger that may artiTc lo lumsdf in bis nuuM ' 
HU tvaeUiaa. 

deicexA lo partkubts, the tieo^ ue to he tau^u, first. Ibl 
ons^t not (o bo « love vrUh any-ioroi o( ^inctunGU.'QM^ ae*v -^ "- 
'boar nalktm more than wiui ttea niw«, tK» "rti»3«wi 
the/ bdtM in iuumds tlwa »ik oitwrwise QCfe«w4ai«*' 
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desire chnnge. For the prosperity of a people ruled by an aristocratical ur 
democratical assembly, cometh not from anslocracy nor from democracy, 
but fVom the obedience and concord of the subjects : nor do the pegple 
flourish in a monarchy because otie man has the right to rule them, but 
because they obey him. Take away in any kind of Btatfl the obedience, and 
consequently the concord of the people, arid they shall not only not flourish, 
but in short time be dissolved. And \bef that go about by disobedience 
to do no more than reform the commonwealth, shall find they do thereby 
destroy it ; like the foolish daughters of Peleus, in the fable ; which desiring 
to renew the youth of (heir decrepid father, did by the counsel of Medea 
cut him in pieces, and boi! him, together with strange herbs, but iftade not 
of him anew man. This desire of change i: like the breach of the first of 
God's commandments : for there God says, Ndh kabtlds Deos alitnos ; 
Thou shalt not have the gods of other nations ; and in another place con- 
cenung "kings," that they are "gods," 

ticcordly, they are to be tau^t that they ooght not to be led with 
Rdmiration of the virtue of any of their fellow-subjects, how high soever 
he stand, or how conspicuously soever he shine in the commonwealth ; nur 
(if any assembly, except the sovereign assembly, so as to defer to them any 
obedience, or honour, appropriate to the sovereign only, whom, in their 
parUcular stations, they represent ; nor to receive any inHuence from them, 
but such as is conveyed by them from the sovereign authority. For 'that 
sovereign cannot be imagined to lave his people as he ought, that is nut 
jealous of them, but sulTers them by the flattery of popular men to be 
seduced from their loyalty, as they have often been, not only secretly, but 
i^enly, so as lo proclaim marriage with them infatieadesia by preachers, 
Bod by publishing the same in ihe open sireefs, which moy fitly be com- 
pared lo the violation of the second of the ten commandments. 

Thirdly, in consequence to tins, they ought to be informed how great a 
ftult it is lo speak evil of the sovereign representative, whether one man, 
or an assembly of men ; or to argue and dispute his power, or any way lo 
use Ilia name irteverently, whereby he mny lie brought into contempt with 
hts freople, and their obedience, in which the safety of the commonwealth 
conaisteth, slackened. Which ilocliine the third commandent by resem- 
blance pointeth to. 

Fourthly, seeing people cannot be taught this, nor when it is taught, 
remember it, nor after one generation past, so much as know in whom the 
sovereign power is placet!, wi:hout setting apart from their ordinary labour, 
some certain limes, in which they may attend those that are appointed to 
instruct them ; it is necessary that some such limes be determined, wherein 
they may assemble together, and, after prayers ond praises given lo God, 
the Sovereign of sovereigns, hear those their duties told them, and the 
positive laws, such as generally concern them all, read and expounded, and 
be put in mind of the authority that maketh them taws. To this end had 
the Jews every seventh day a sabbath, in whlcli the law was read and ex- 
pounded ! and in the solemnity whereof they were put in mind that their 
kir^ was God ; that having created the world in six days. He rested the 
seventh day ; and by their resting on it from their labour, that that God 
WM their king, wiiicli redeemed them from their servile and painful labour 
in Egypt, and gave them a lime, after they had reioiced In God, to take 
ji»y also in themselves by hiwful recreation. So that the first table of the 
commandments is spent all in setting down the sum of God's absolute 
power, not only as God, but as king by pact in peculiar of the Jews ; and 
may therefore give light to those that have sovereign power conferred oiv 
than by- ihc consent of men, to aee what doctt'me I'tcj oo^\.\B\fts.fti.'Coea 
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And because Ihe first instruction of children dependelh on Ihe care cpf 
their parents, it is necessary that tliey should be obedient to them whilst 
they are under their tuition ; and not onljr so, but that aha anerwardi, u 
gulilude cec|aireth, tliey acknowledge the benefit of their education by ce- 
temai signs of honour. To which end they are to be taucht that 
originally the father of every man iras also his sovereign lord, with power 
over him of life and death ; and that .the fathers of families, when by 
instituting a commonwealth, they resigned that absolute power, yet it wm 
never intended they should lose the honour due vinla them for their ednca- 
tion. For to lelinqui^li such right was not necessary to the inslitub'oa oi 
sovereign power ; nor would there be any reason why any man should 
desire to have children, or take the core lo nourish and instruct them, if th^ 
were afterwards to have no other benefit frnra ihem than from other men. 
And tliis accordeih with Ihe fifth commaiidraent. 

Again, every sovereign oaght to cause justice lo be taught, which, con- 
sisting in taking from no man what is his, is as much as to say, to cause 
men to be taught not to deprive their neighbours, by violence or fraud, trf 
anything whiuli by the sovereign authority is thdrs. Of things held in 
propriety, those that are dearest to a man are his own life and linms; and in 
the next decree, in most men, those that concern conjugal affectian; and 
itfler them, riches and means of living. Therefore the people are to be 
taught to abstain from violence to one another's person, by private revenges ; 
from violation of conjugal honour ; and irom forcible rapine and fraudulent 
surreption of one another's goods. For which purpose also it ia necessary 
they be showed the evil consequences of false judgment, by coimplion 
either of judges or witnesses, whereby the distinction of propriety is taUoi 
away, and justice becomes of no effect : all which things are intimated ia 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments. 

Lastly, they are to be taught that not only the unjust facts, but the 
designs and intentions to do them, though by accident hindered, ale 
injustice ; which consisteth in the pravity of the will, as well as in the 
irr^ularity ot the act. And this ia the intention of the tenth coranKind- 
ment, and the sum at the second table ; which is reduced all to this one 
commandment of mutual charity, "thou shalt love thy neighljoar tut 
thyself:" as llie sum of the first (able is reduced lo " the love of God;" 
whom they had then newly received as their king. 

As for the means and conduils, by which the people may receive thii 
instruction, we are to search by what means so many opinions, contrary to 
the peace of mankind, upon weak and false principles, have nevertheless 
been so deeply rooted in tbem. I mean those which 1 have in the precedent 
chapter specified : as that men shall judge of what is lawful and unlawful, 
not Dy the law Itself, but by their own consciences ; that is to say, by their 
own private judgments : that subjects sin in obtying the commands of the 
commonweallh, unless they themselves have first judged them to be lawful: 
that their piopriety in their riches is such, as to exclude the dominion which 
the commonwealth hath over the same : that it is lawful for subjects to kill 
such as th^ call tyrants ; that the sovereign power may be divided, and the 
like ; whidi come to be instilled inlo the people by this means. They whom 
necessity or covetousness keepeth attent on their trades and labour ; and 
they, on the other side, whom superfluity or sloth carrieth aflet their sen- 
sual pleasures ; which iwo sorti of men lake up the greatest part of man- 
kind ; being diverted from the deep meditation, which the learning of 
truth, not only in the mailer of natural justice, but also of all olher sciences 
necessarily requireth, receive the notions of their duly, chiefly from divinea 
in the pulpit, and partly from snch of their neichbours or familiar acquaint- 
ance, as having the feculty of discoursing readify uid pja^bly, -- — 
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'iSa^ter leiTded in cases of law and conscience, Ihon themseWes, And 
the divines and such others as make show nf learning, derive Ihdt knowledge 
from the universities, and from the schools of law, or from the books, which 
by men, eminent in those schools and universities, have been published. It 
is therefore manifest that the instruction of the people dependelh wholly on 
the right teaching of youth in the ujilreteil^es. But are not, may some mut 
say, the universities of England learned enough already to do that? oris it 
you will undertake to teach the universities? Hard questions. Vet to the 
first I doubt not to answer ; that till towards the latter end of Henry the 
Eighth, the power of the Pope was always upheld against the power of 
the commonwealth, principally by the universities; ai^ that the doctrines 
maintained by 50 many preachers against the sovereign power of the king, 
and by so many lawyers and others that had their educatiou there, is a 
sufRcient argument, that though the universities were not authors of those 
false doctrines, yet they knew not how to plant the true. For in such a 
contradiction of opinions, it is most certain that they have not been 
saffidently instructed; and it is no wonder if they yet retain arelish of that 
subtle liquor, wherewith they were Grst seasoned, against the civil authority. 
But to the latter question it is not tic nor needful for me to say cither aye 
or no ! for any man that sees what I Bm doing, may easily perceive what I 
think. 

The safety of the people requireth further, from him or them that have 
the sovereign power, that justice be equally administered to all degrees of 
people i that is, that as well lie ridi and migiity, as poor and obscure 

Krsons, may be righted of the injuries done them ; so as the great may 
ve no greater hope of impunity, when they do violence, dishonoor, or any 
injury lo the meaner sort, than when one of these does the like to one of 
them : for in this consisteth equity ; to which, as being a precept of the law 
of Nature, a sovereign is as much subject as any of the meanest of 
his people. All breaches of the law are otTences against the common- 
wealth : but there be some that are also against private persons. Tha'ic that 
concern the commonweallh only may without breach of equity be pardoned, 
for everymanraaypardonwhat is done against himself, according tohisown 
discretion. But an offence against a private man cannot in equity be 
pardoned, without the consent of him that is injured, or reasonable s~~'~ 
fiution. 

The inequality of subjects proccedeth from the acts of sovereign power; 
and therefore has no more place in the presence of the sovereign, that is to 
say, in a court of justice, than the inequality between kings and their 
subjects, in the presence of the King of kings. The honour of great persona 
is to he valued for ilieir beneficence and the aids they give to men of 
Inferior CEnk, or not at all. And the violences, opjiressions, and injuries ihey 
do, ale not extenuated, but aggravated by the greatness of their persoi;s ; 
because they have least need to commit them. The consequences of this 
partialily towards the great, proceed in this manner. Impunity maketh 
insolence ; insolence, haired ; and hatred, an endeavour to pull down all 
oppressing and contumelious greatness, though with the ruin of the com- 
monweal^. 

To equal justice appertainetb abo the equal imposition of tax 
equility whereof dependeth not on the equality of riches, but on ^ 
of Ifie debt that every man owcth lo the commonwealth for hii 
is not enough fora man to labour for the maintenance of his li; 
to fight, if need be, for the securing of his labour. They must- 
sdidarterthcirretumfromcaptivily, in re-edlfylng the tL». 
B hand, and hold the sword in the oV^iet ', ' — """ '^ — 
) fifht for litem. For the imposvlionstiw,iW[ 
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the sovereign power, are nothing else but the wages diic lo them ihftt faobl . 
the public sword 10 defend private men in the exercise of their sevenl 
trades and callings. Seeing then the benefit that every one ceceimt^ 
thereby, is the enjoyment of life, which is equally dear to poor and rich] 
the debt which a poor man owelh tliem that defend his life, iB the awT' 
which a rich man oweth for the defence of his ; saving that the licb, wl 
have ihe service of the poor, may be debtors not only for their own peiKB 
but for many more. Which considered, the equality of impcailion, c« 
tisteth ratlier in the equality of that which is consumed than of the ildi 
of the persons that consume the same. For what reason is there that 1 
which lil>ourGlh much, and sparing the fruits of his labour, consume! 
lil'lle, shonU be mote charged than he that living idly, geLteth little:, 
spendeth all he gets ; seeing the one hath no more protection fron 
commonwealth than tiie other? But when the impcsitions are laid 
those things which men consume, every man payeth equally for wi 
heuselli; nor is the commonwealth defrauded by the luxurious waste t 
private men. 

And whereas many men, by accident inevitable, become imable I 

aintain themselves by their labour; they aught not to be left to thecbarit 
of private persons j but 10 be provided foe, as far forth as 
nature require by the laws of the commonwealth. For 
bleness in any man to neglect the impotent ; so it is in tl ^ 

jnwealti: to expose iliem to the hazard of such uncertain chariqr. 
for such as have strong bodies, the case is otherwise ; they arc lo 
forced to work : and to avoid the excuse of not finding employment, 
ought to be such laws as may encourage all manner of arts, as nav^~ 
agricultare, fishing, and all manner of manufacture that requires 
Tile multitude ot poor and yet strong people still increasing, they 
transplanted into countries not sufficiently inhabited: where nev 
they are not to exterminate those tli^y find there ; trot constrain Ibem. 
inhabit closer Ic^ether, and not to range a great deal of ground to sDSt 
what they find ; but 10 court each little plot with art and labour, to j^ 
ihem their sustenance in due season. And when all the world is ova 
chained with inhabitants, then the last remedy of all is war; which pro 
vidclh for every man, by vicloiy or death. 

To the care of the sovereign beloogeth the making of good laws. Bf 
what is a good law? By a good law 1 mean not a just law, for no la< 
can be unjust. The kw' is made by the sovereign power, and all thai i 
done by such power is warranted and owned by every one of the pecn^ 
and lliat which every man will have so, no man can say is unjust. It i&i 
the laws of a. commonwealth as in the laws of gaming : whatsoever tb 
nmesteis al! agree on, is injustice to none of them. A good taw is that wfaU 
IS " needful " tor the "good of the people," and wiihS " perspicuous." 

For (he use of laws, which are but rules authorized, is not to bind d 
pe(»1e from all voluntary actions ; Intt to direct and keep Ihem in flUtt 
motion as not 10 hur^ themselves by their own impetuous desires, rashOCd 
or indiscretion ; as hedges are set, not to stop travellers, but to keep ti)^ 
in their way. And therefore a law that is not needful, having not Ulc In 
end of a law, is not good. A law may be conceived to iw giiod, when it i, 
for the benefit of the sovereign ; (hough it be not necessary (or the people 
but it is not so. For the good of the sovereign and people cannot be — 
rated. It b a weak sovereign that has weak subjects ; and a weak pi 
whose sovereign wanteth power to rule them at liii will. Unnecessary la« 

are Hot good jaws; butlrapsfor mones ■ ""^^■*^*"c\ivcri^i.<it "- 

^MJwerZsadaioH-Jedged, aresupeiftaonai ii»i^tetett"isT«Aw:\.o 
awflrcfentto defend flie people. 
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Thi! perspicuity conaisteth not so much in the words of the law itscir, as 
in a declaration of ihe causes and motives for wlucii it viss made. Thnt ia 
it that shows the meaning of the legislator ; and the meaoing of the legis- 
Islor known, the law is more easib/ understood by few than many words. 
Foe all words are subject to ambiguity; and therefore mnlliplication of 
words in [he body of the law is mulliplication of ambiguily : besides it 
seems to imply, hy too much diligence that whosoever can evade the 
words, is without the compass of the law. And this is a cause of many 

processes. For when I consider how short were the laws oE , 

es, and how they grew by degrees still longer, methinks I see a 
between the penners and pleaders of the law ; the former seek- 
ing to circumscribe the latter, and the latter to evade their circumscriptions, 
and tliat the pleaders havo got the victory. It tielongeth therefore 10 the 
office ijf a l^slator (such as is in all coramonwcallhs the supreme repre- 
sentative, be it one man or on assembly) to make the reason perspicuous 
why iha law was made ; and the body of the law itself as short, but in as 
proper and significant terms, as may be. 

It belongeth also to the office of the sovereign to make a right application 
of ptmishments and rewards. And seeing the end of punishing is not 
revenge and discharge of choler ; but correction either of the oiRnder or 
of otSers by his example ; the severest punishments are to be Inflicted 
for those crimes that are of most danger to the public; such as are 
those which proceed from malice to the government established; those 
that spring from contempt of jui^lice ; those that provoke indignation in 
the multitude; and those, which unpunished, seem authorized, as when 
they are eommilled by suns, servants, or favourites of men in authority. 
For indignation carrieth men not only against the actors and authors of 
injustice i but against all power that is likely to protect them ; as in the 
case of Tarquin ; when for the insolent act of one of his sons, he was 
drivcD oat of Rome, and the monarchy itself dissolved. But crimes of 
mGnmty, such a^ are those which proceed from great provocation, from great 
fe»r, great need, or from ignorance whether the fact be a great crime 
or sot, there is place many times for lenity, without prejudice to the 
commonwealth; and lenity, when there is suchplacefor it, is required by 
Ihe law of Nature. The punishment of the leaders and teachers ia a 
commotion, not the poor seduced people, when they are punished, can 
profit the commonwealth by their example. To be severe to the people, is 
to punish that ignorance which may in great part be imputed I0 the 
(cnrei'eigD, whose fault it was that they were no better instructed. 

In like manner it belongetli to the office and duty of the sovereign, to 
apply his rewards always so, as there may arise from tiiem bene&t to the 
commonwealth,- wherein consigteth their use and end; and is then done, when 
they ihal have well served the commonwealth, are with as little enpensi 



. treasure as is possible, so well recompensed as others thereby 
may be encouraged, both to serve the same as faimfulty as they can, and to 
ui^y (he arts by which they may be enabled to do it better. To buy witli 



may be encouraged, both to serve the same as faimfulty as they 
ui^y (he arts by which they may be enabled to do it better. 1 
money, or preferment, from a popular ambitious subject, to be quiel 
desist from making ill impressions in the minds of the people, ha'; nothing 
of the nature of reward ; (which is ordained not for disservice, but for 
setmce past ;} nor a sign of gtalitude, but of fear ; nor does it tend to the 
bes^t, but to the damage of the public It is a contention with ambition, 
like Chat of Hercules with the monster Hydra, which having' many heads, 
lor every one that was vanquished, there grew up three. For in like 
Bianaer, when the stubbornness of one popular man. is oNcttomt ■»rSa. 
rewoid. there arise man/ more by the example, that do ftic iia-mfc wiai^ 
I'of like beneSC ; aad 03 all sorts of maivata.w.'MC, so ^lisa TOa»w 
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increaseth by being vendible. And though somelimes a civil war may bal 
ileFerred by sucli ways as ihat, yet the danger grows still Uie greater, and I 
the public rain more assured. It is therefore against the duty of Ihe 
sovereign, to viUnm the public safety is committed, to reward those that 
aspire to greatness by disturbing the peace of their country, and not rather 
IQ appose lliE beginnings of suoh men with a little danger, than after i, 
longer time with greater. • 

Another business of Ihe sovereign, is lo choose good counsellors ; 
such, whose advice he is to take in the government of the commonirealth. 
For this word counsel, cattsiliam, corrupted from considitim, is of a la 
signification, and comprehendeOi all assemblies of men that sit tc^ether, 
only to deliberate what is to be done hereafter, but also to judge of facts p 
and of law for the present. I take it herein the first sense only : and inl 
sense, there is do choice of counsel, neither in a democracy noi* aristocracy 

because the peraons counselling: are members ol the person c "- 

The choice of counsellors therefore is proper to monarchy ; 
the sovereign that endeavoureth not to make choice of those that i 
every kmd are the most able, dischargeth not bis office as he ought to do 
The most oble counseilois are they that have least hope of benefit 1 
givuigevil counsel, and most knowledge of those things that conduce tl ""^ 
peace and defence of the common wealth. It is a ihard matter to k . _ 
who e]:pectetb lienelit from public troubles ; hut the signs that guide to 
just suspicion b the soothing of the people ia their unreasonabTe or in 
roediabfe grievances, by men whose estates are not suiEcient lo disdi 
their accustomed atpenses, and may easily be observed by any one w 
it concerns to know it. But to know who has most knowledge of the p 
arfaii?, is yet harder ; and they that know them, need them a great d^ tl 
less. For to know who knows the rales almost of any art, is a great d 
grec of the knowledge of the same art ; because no man can be assured | 
the trath of another^ rales, but he that is first taught to understand thei 
But the best signs of knowledge of any art, are, much conver^og in it, M 
constant good effects of iL Good counsel comes not by lot, nor by ii3ie(; 
ance ; and therefore there is no mote reason to expect good advice from fli 
rich or noble, in matter of state, than in delineating the dimensions ol 
fortress ; unless we shall think there needs no method in the study of t) 
politics, as there does in the study of geometry, but only to be lookers-oi 
which is not so. For the politics is the hardcrstudy of the two, Whertt 
in these parts of Europe, il halli been taken for a right of certain person*, ' 
have place in the highest council of state by inheritance ; it is derived tK 
the conquests of the ancient Germans ; wherein many absolute lords joilri 
togeUier to conijuer other nations, would not enter into the confedeMil 
withOQt sucli privileges as might he marks of diSerence in time follDwil 
between their posterity and the posterity of their subjects [ which ptivilq 
bong inconsistent with the sovereign power, by the favour of the sovcreij 
they may seem to keep ; hut contending for them as Iheir right, they nm 
needs by degrees let them go, and have at last no further honour ^ 
adhereth narurally to their abilities. 

And how able soever be the counsellors in any af&ir, the benefit of the 
comisel is greater when they give eveiy one his advice and the reasons d 
it apart, than when tliey do it in an assembly, by way of orations ; six 
when they have premeditated, than when they speak on the sudden ; botl 
because they have more time to survey the consequences of action, alM 
less subject lo be carried away to oonlradiction, through envy, emula*> 
. or offterpaiMonsarismg from the difference of opinion. 
The bcsL counsel in those tilings that concermuA oftiet naviora, 
and beneBt the subjects may enjoy, bs ^s-ft* ^^>ai ^^o^ '^'^'^'s "^ 
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o Ije laken froni ihc j^eaerol infoimattons and cotiiplai'ils uf the people 
of each province, who are besl acquainted willi iheir nwd wants, and ought 
tlierelore, when they demasd nothing in derogation of the essenliaL rights 
of sovereigiiiy, lo lie dili^ntly taken nolice of. For without thuse 
F^enliai ligli'.s, as I have often before said, the commonivealth cannot at all 

A commander of an army in chief, if he be not popular, shaJl not lie 
belovt-d nor feared as he onghl la lie hy his army, and consequently cannot 
perform that office with good success. He must therefore be iiiduslrioua, 
valiant, ndable, liberal, and fortunate, that he may gain an opinion both of 
sufficiency, anil of loving his soldiers. This is popularily, and breeds in 
the soldiers both desire and courage to recommend themselves to his favour, 
snd protects the severity of the general in punishing, when need is, IIik 
mutinous or negligent soldiers. But this love of soldiers, if caution be not 
given of the commander's Gdelily, is a dangerous thing to sovereign power ; 
especially whenit is in the hands of an assembly not popular. It beloageth J 
tterefore to the safely of the people, both that they be good conductort an4 
faithful subjects to whom the sovere^a commits his armies. 

But when the sovereign himself is popular ; that is, reverenced and 
beloved of his people, there is no danger at all bata the populartry of a 
abject. For soldiers are never so genetaliy unjust as to side with iheir J 

Slain, though they love him, against Iheii sovereign, when they lovi 
y his person, but also his cause. And therefore those who by violence 1 
ave at any time suppressed the power of their lawftd sovereign, before they J 
conid settle themselves in his place, have been alwaj^ put lo the trouble of 
contriving their ijtles, lo save the people from the shame of receiving them. 
To have a known right to sovereign power is so popular a quality, as he 
that lias it needs no more, for his own part, to turn the hearts of his subjects 
to him, but that they^ee him able absolutely to govern his own family; nor, 
inn the part of his enemies, but a disbanding of their armies. For tbe^ 
greatest and most active part of tnanltmd has never hitherto been well coa-f 
-tented with the preseni. 

Concerning the offices of oue sovereign to another, which are compre- 
hended in that law, which is commonly called the " law of nations," I need 
iMt say anything in this place, because the law of nations, and the law of 
Nature, is the same thing. And every sovereign hath the same right, in 
proctiring the safety of his people, that any particular man can have in 
procuring the safety of his own body. And the same law that diclateth to 
men that have no civil govemmeot, what they ought to do, and what to 
avoid in regard of one another, diclateth the same to commonwealth;, that 
is, to the consciences of sovereign princes and soverei^ assemblies ) there 
being no court of natural justice but in the conscience only : where not 
I man, but God rejgneth ; whose laws, such of ihcm aa oblige all mankind 
in respect of God, as He is the author of Nature, are "natural ; " and in 
respect of the same God, as lie is King uf kings, are "laws." But of the 
kingdom of God, as King of kings, and as King also of a peculiar people, 
^X mil speak in the rest of this discourse. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Of tkt Kingdom of God hy Natart. 

TllAr Ihc condition of mere nature, Ihat b to say, of absolnte fi 
*iieh u U thein tliMt neither are sovereigns nnrsubjecU, is i 
condition aX war : (hat the precepts by wlikli iricn are guidea to avti 
rendition Arc the lawi of Nature : that a caminanwealth, without soi 
IT, It Iml n wnnl without aiilislance, and cannot stand; l3wt B 
to luv(r«l|[n) almple ohediencc, in all Ihinf^ wherein thrar o 

Xgnant lo the laws of God, I have sufficiently proved ii 
re already writlen. There wants on!y, for the entire knai 
f <i{ oivll duty, tu know what nre those laws of God. For withont tl 
I nan knowi noU when he is commanded anything by the civil j 
I whether it he contruy to the law of God or not : and so, either \ 
I much dvil obedience, oRendi the Divine Majesty ; or thrcn^h fi . . 
LoHeuding God, tmnigresses the commandments: of the commonwealth. 
I^BT^ both lltcce rodu, it is necessary to know what are the laws i& 
' fi leelng the knowledi^ of all law depcndelh on the knowiedge of jj 
nrelDii power, I shnll lay something, in that ivhicii Ibllowelli, V 
Kington, of God." 

**GoditkIn2, let the enrlh rejoice," saith thePsnlmist (xcvii. i), 
r agftln (Pitiui xdx. 1} : " God is king, though the nations be a: '" 
M thai Blttcth on the cherubims, ihongh the earth be moved. " 
rill or not, they must be subject always to the divine p 

, g the existence or providence of God, men may shake off 

I Int not their yoke. But to call this power of God, which extended it 
I not only to man, bat also to beasts nnd plants and bodies inaninwf- 
' tb« name of kingdom, is but a metaphorical use of the word. For 1» 
I it properly said to reign that governs his subjects by his word, bi 
I promise of rewords to those that oijcy it, and by threatening ihenn 
I punUliment that obey it not. Sal^'eos therefore in the kingdom ci 
^ m not bodies inanimate nor creatures irratiooal ; liccause they tm 

« preMpb OS His : nor stfaeists, nor they that believe i^ot that God B 
L My Mn vt the actions of mankind ; because they acknowledge no wo 
T Hti^ nor have hope of His lewanls or feat of His threatenin|^ 
■* — '--^ ■*""' ' -" -- -«-— '- a God that eovenieth the worid, aad'b 



« by the voice ol num. But God declareth t 
, I tnr the dictates of "natnnilKMOa," by "reuelation," _ , 

■'voice' «f some "nun," to whom Iqr Ac opeiatioo of m i ra cles ^B 
cuiMh ciedit with the resL Vtcm hence ibsc aiuetfa » triple 1 - 
God, "nuioiial." "ieflBib(4''*iid *'propheti 
a triple hcuiDg, "i^t kmoh." "sense : 
Ak du sense ' " " - -• 

Mt la thai a 

f>«U lb* AllMenM between Ibe other two kims efvj 
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aod "prophetic," there may be atCnbuted to God a twofold kingdom, 
" natural' and " prophetic:" natuial, wherein He govemeth as many of 
mankind as acknowledge His providence by the natural dictates of right 
reason; and prophetic, wherein having chosen out one pecnliai nation, llii; 
Jews, for His subiects, He governed them, and none but thecn, not only by 
natural reason, but by positive laws, which He gave them by the mouths of 
His holy ptophels. Of the natural kingdom of God 1 intend to speak in 
this chapter. 

The right of nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and punisheth 
those that break His laws, is to he derived not from His creating them, as 
if He required obedience as of gratitude for His benefits, but from His 
■* irreHstible power." I have formerly shown how the soveteign right 
ariseth from pact: to show how the same right in^y arise liom nature, 
lequires no more but to show in what case it is never ln.keii away. Seeing 
all men by nature had right to all thin^, they liad right every ooe to rdgn 
over all the rest. But because this riglit could not be obtained by force, it 
concerned the safety of every one, laying by that right, to set up meu, ivilli 
sovereign authority, by common consent, to rule and defend them : whereas 
if there had been any man of power irresistible, there had been no reason 
why he should not by that power have ruled and defended both himsell and 
them, according to his own discretion. To those therefore whose power 
is irresistible, the dominion of all men adhereth naturally by their eKCellence 
of power ; and consequeally it is from that power that the kingdom ovpr 
men, and the right ol aOticting men at His pleasure, belongeth naturally to 
God Almighty ; not as Creator and gracious, but as omnipotent. And 
though punishment be due for sin only, because by that word is understood 
EtSiction for sio ; yet the right of afflicting is not always derived from men's 
tin, but from God's power. 

This question, "why evil men often prosper, and good men suffer ad- 
versity," has been much disputed by the ancient, and is the same with 
tiiil c^ ours, " by what right God dispenseth the prosperities and adversities 
-of this life;" and is of that difiiculty, as it hath shaken the faith not only 
of the vulgar, but of philosophers, and which is more, of the saints, concern- 
ing the Divine Providence. " How good," saith David (Psalm lixiii.1, 2, 3) 
"is the God of Israel to ihoie that are upright in heart ; and yet my le^ 
were almost gone, my tceadings had well-nigh shpt ; for 1 was grieved at 
the wicked, when I saw the ungodly in such prosperity." And Job, how 
earnestly does he expostulate vrilh God for the many afflictions he suffered, 
notwithstanding hii righteousness? This questioo in the case of Job is 
decided by God Himself, not by arguments derived from Job's sin, but His 
own power. For whereas the friends of Job drew their arguments from 
Jiis afBiction to his sin, and he defended himself by the conscience of his 
innocence, God Himself taketh up the matter, and having justified the 
affiicrion by aiguments drawn fromfiis power, such as this (Job xixviii. 4), 
"Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?" and the like, 
both approved Job's iimocence, and reproved the erroneous doctrine of his 
friends. Conformable to this doctrine is the sentence of our Saviour, con- 
cerning the man that was bom bhnd, in these words : " Neither hatli this 
man binned, nor his fathers : but that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him." And though it be said, " that death entered mlo the 
kl by sin " (by which n; meant, that if Adam had never sinned, h£ 1|| 
:r died, that is, nevei suffered ang separation of his soul Irain his far*'' 
it follows not llience, that God could not justly have afflicted bipi I)^ 
he had not sinned, as well as He affiicteth other living creatures thai fi| 
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e are to consider next, wliatare [he Divine latvs, or 
ison ; which laws ctmcern either the ra.lu[al dulies of' 
I the honour naluraliy due to our Divine Soveisign, The fi 
me la«-B of Nature, of which I have suolteii already i 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of this treatise ; namely, acuity, justice, ill* 
humility, and the rest of the moral virtues. It remnineth therefore thai 
consider what precepts are dictated to men, by (heir natural reason o 
Trithout other word of God, louchinE the honour and worship of the Dii 
Majesty. 

Honour consisleth in the inward thought and opinion of the power . 
goodness of anolher ; and therefore to honour God, is to think as higll)^ m 
His power and goodness as impossible. And of that opinion, the ' " 
ligns appearing in the words and actions of men are called "w> 
which is one part of that which the Latins understand hj the word 
Foi mllus SLgniReth properlj and constantly that labour which a 1 
bestows on ^mything, with a pcrpose to make lienetit by iL Now t1 
Ihii^ whereof we make henefil, are either aabject to us, and the profit ll 
yield (olloweth the labour we liestow upon them, as a natural effect ; 
thn are not subject to us, but answer our labour, according to their a 
wills. In ibe first sense the labour bestowed on the earth ii 
"culture ;" and the education ol children, a "cultnre" of their mil 
the second sense, where men's wills are to be wrought to our purpose, a 
by force, but by complaisance, it signifieth as msch as courting, that i£ 
winning of favour by good oflices ; as by praises, by acknowledging th 
power, and by whatsover is pleasing to Ihem from whom we look for ai 
benefit. And this is properly " worship :" in which'sense /ViAAVd/ii is 
itDod for a n'orshipper of the people ; and ctillHs Dti, for the worsMp td 
\ God. ^ 

From internal hononr, consisting in the opinion of power and |;oo 
arise three passions ; "love," which hath reference to goodness; 
"hope," and "tear," that relate to power: and three parts of cxte 
worship; "praise," "magnifying," Btid "blessing;" the subject of pi 
' ' * ggoodrei^s; the subject of magnifying and blessing being pow<T, t 
effect thereof felicity. Praise and magnifying are signified both I: 
Is and actions : by words, when we say a man is good or great 1 ' 

■ actions, when we ihank him for his bounty, and obey his power. " 

■ oiuiiiDn of the happiness of another can only be expressed by words. 
J There be sonic signs of honour, both in attributes and actionr, thi 
■■Bolurally so ; as amongst attributes, "good," "just," "liberal," anc 
^ Hke ; and amongst actions, "prayers," "thanks," and "obediei 

I OAers are so by institution, or custom of men ; and in soma times 

places are honourable ; in others, dishonourable; in others, indiSoUt^ 
lUch as are the gesture!! in salutation, p^fer, and thanksgiving, in 
times and places, differently used. The former ii "natDrar;" the IaIMB 
"arbitrary worship. 

And of arbitrary worship, there be two differences ; for sometin 
" command," sometimes "' voluntary " worship : commanded, when it ij 
such as he requirelh who is wotsmpped ; free, when it is such a 
worshipper thinks lit. When it is commanded, not the words, O _ 
but the ol>edience is the worship. But when free, the worship co^istB » 
■he opinion of the beholders ; for if lo them the words or actions tnr wU ' 
we intend honour, seem ridiculous, aad lending 10 cantnmely, they % 
no worship, because no signs of honour ; and no signs of honour, b 
sign is not a Sign to him that giveth it, W to tarn vo wVuim it Is ma 

/^ to the spectator. 
AuaiD, there is a " public " atid o " ptitttt" ^ot* 
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ealih pertonnclli, as one person. Privale, is thai 
Rrhich n private person exhibiCeth. Public, inrespectof the whole common- 
veallh, is free ; bnl in respect of particular men, it is not bo. Private, is 
n secret free ; but in the sight of the multitude, it is never without some re- 
straini, either frorn the laws, or from the opinion of men ; which is contrary 
to ihe nature of liberty. 

The end of worship amongst men is power. For where a man seed m 
annlher worsbipped, he supposeth him powerfnl, and is the readier to obe^^ 
him ; which makes his power erealer. But God has no ends : the worehiji 
we do Him proceedsfrom our duty, and is directed according to our capacihs' 
by those rules of honour that reason dictateth to be done by the weak lo tAl 
more potent men, in hope of bcnefii, for fear of (kmage, or in lhankfuln«fl 
forgciod already reccivel from ihem. ^ 

"niat we may know what worship of God is taught us by the light O) 
Nktne, 1 will begin with His attributes. Where, first, it is manire^^f 
Wtooght to attribute to Him "existence." Par no man can have the will [o 
faonooc that which he tbinlts not to have any being. 

Secondly, that those philosophers who said the wnrld, or the soul of ihc 
world, was God, spake unworthily of Him ; and denied I-lis existence. For 
Iqr G<>d is understood the cause of the world ; and to say the world is God 
's to say there is no causae of it, that is, no God. 

Thirdly, to say the world was not created, but eternal, seeing that which 
is eternal has no cause, is to deny there is a God. 

Fonnhly, that they who attributing, as th^ think, ease to God, take from 
Him the care of mankind ; take from Him his honour : for it lakes away 
omd's love, and fear of Him ; which is the root of honour. 

Fifthly, in those things that signify greatness and power; to say He i^ 
"finite," is not to honour Him ; for it is not a sign of the will to honour 
God, lo attribute to Ilim less than we can ; and finite, is less than we can \ 
because to finite, it is easy to add more. 

Therefore to attribute " figure" to Him is not honour ; for all figure is 

Nor to say we conceive, and imagine, or hnve an " idea " of Him, in our 
nmid ! for whatsoever we conceive is finite : 

Korto attribute to Him "parts," or " totality ; " which ire the attribnte; 
ofdy of things finite : 

Hor to say He is in this, or that " place ; " for whatsoever is in place, is 
btjonded, and finite : 

Nor that He is " moved,'' or " resteth ; " for both these attributes ascribe 
M Him ulace \ 

Nor that there be more gods than one ; because it implies ihem all 
fitdte : for there connnl be mote than one infinite: 

Nor to ascribe to Him, (unless metaphorically, meaning not the passion 
bnl ihe effect.) passions that partake of grief; as "repentance," "anger,'' 
"inercy ; " or of want j as "appetite,"' "hope," "desire; " or of any 
|)fttsive faculty ; for passion is power limited 1^ somewhat else. 

And therefore when we ascribe lo God a " will," it is not to be under- 
Aood, as that of man, for a " rational appetite ; " but as the power by 
which He effecteth everything. 

Likewise when we allribule lo Him " sight," and other acts of sense ; as 
alio "knowledge," and " understanding;" which in us is nothing else but a. 
hunnll of the mind, raised by extenud things that press the organical parts 
of man's body ; for there ia no such thing in God ; and being tilings lliat 
depend on natural causes, cannot be attrihutcd to Him. 

He that will attribute lo God nothing but what is -KaiiaxAci \(l XiaXitii 
~ "'"" such native attributes as " ntftai^t,'' y "'■''' 
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M'incomprehensiiile!" or supeiUlives, as " most high." "most great," *: 
' ■" r indefinite, as "good," "just" "lioly," "creator;" isiA 
I as it He meaat not to deckre what He is, (for that wen 
I citcumscrihe Him within the iimits of onr fancy,) but how much weaitin 
I Him, uid how rfudy we would be to obey Him; which is a sign of humiQ 
- - ■ ' ^ ^\\\ to honour Him as much as we am. Far there is bat o 
o signify out conception of His nature, and that is, " I am :" and I 
mc of His [elation to us, and that is, " God;" in which is conttin 
1 Father, King, and Lord. 

Coeceming the actions of divine worship, it is a most general precept- 
leason, that thev be signs of the intentioii to honoac God j such as Bi 
first, "prayers. For not the carTcrs, when they made images^ yn 
thought to make them gods ; but the people that "prayed " to them. 

Secondly, " thanksgiving ;" which diffcreth from prayer in dm 
worship, no otherwise than that prsyeis precede, and thanks succeed 1 
benefit ; the end, bath of the one and the other, being to adcnoffled 
God for author of all benefits, as well past as fiiture. 

Thirdly, "gifts," thai is to say "sacrifices " and "cblations," if thty 
of the btst, are signs of honour ; for they are tlianksgiviogs. 

Fourthly, " not to swear by any bnt God," is natnially a sign of hoDOl 

for it is a confession that God only knoweth the heart ; snd that no ma 

wit or strength can protect a man against God's vengeance on the peijnn 

Fifthly, it is a part of radonal worship to speak considerately of 6a 

for it ai^ucs a fear of Him, and fear is a confession of His power. Hen 

I (oUoweth that the name of God is not to be used rashly, and to no piupoi 

w for that is as much as in vain : and it is to no purpose, unless it be bj « 

I of oath, and by order of the commonwealtli, to make jailgmenls cot^ 

p«r between commonweaiths, to avoid war. And that disputing of Gd 

L:ontraiy to His honour: for it is supposed that in this natn 

Rtiingdom of God, there is no other way to know anything but bymta 

— son, that is, from the principles of natural science; which are woA 

a teaching ua anything of God's nature, as they cannot teach 

, nor the nature of the smollest creature living. And thei 

. jt of the principles of natural reason, dispute of the attributes of i. . 

Kfitq' but dishonour Him : for in the ntLributes which we give to Godi ' 

K yre not to consider the signification of philosophical truth, i bnt the ^gni 

K eation of pious intention, to do Him the greatest honour we are ^ 

p-From the want of which consideration, have proceeded llie volumei 

I i-disputation about the naluie of God, that tend not to His honour, \nt 

f the honour of our own wils and learning; and are noihing etset 

Vjnconsiderale and vajn abuses of His sacred name. 

1 Siithly, in "prayers," "thanksgivings," " offerings, 

L(SB dictate of natural reason that they lie every one in his kind 

A most ^gnificant of honour. As for example, that prayers and tlucol 
ring, be made in words and phrases, not sudden, nor light, nor plebeil 
it beautiful, and well composed. For else we do not God as nui 
i" honoar as we can. And therefore the heathens did absaidly, to wonj 
„ » for gods i but their doing it in verse, and with music, both of -vo 
and instruments, was reasonable. Also thai the beasts they ofieted 
sacrifice, and the gifts (hey offered, and their actions in worshippiug, wi 
full of submission, and commemorative of benefits received, was 
to reason, as proceeding from an intention to honour Him. 

Seventhly, reason ditecteih not only to worship God in secret : but t 
and espedaily, in public, and in the si^ht of men. For without that, 
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nelies. And these i 

in diclateili to private men. 

_ a. commoiiwealth is hut one person, it ought also to exhibit to 

e warship ; which then it doth, when it commandeth it Lo be ex- 

I tef private men, puhlicly. And this is public woi^hip ; the 

far whereof is to be " rniiforni : " for ihose actions that nic done 

ntly, by different men, cnnnQt be said to be a public worship. And 

' re, where many sorts of worship be allowed, proceeding from the 

It religions of private men, it cannot be said there is any public 

_), nor that die commonwealth is of any reKgion at all. 

B beouse words, and consequeatly the attributes of God, have their 

^S»t>OD by i^reement and constitution of men, those attributes ore to 

Baignificative ofhonour, that men intend shall so be ; and whatsoever 

B done by the wills of pariicubir men, where there is no law but 

nay be done by the will of the commonweal Ih, by laws civil. And 

a commonwealth hath no will, nor makes no laws, but those thai 

e by the will of him or them that have the aovercifin power ; it 

h that those attributes which the sovereign otdainetli, in the wor- 

■ God, iat signs of honour, ought to be taken and used for such, by 

8 men in their public worship. 

t because not all actions toi 

'")y signs of honour, otheis o 

, lat men are ashamed lo do in tlie sight of them they 

jlkbcmade by human powcra part of divine worship; nor the fomier, 

% are decent, modest, horable behaviour, ever be separated from it. 

s there lie an iniinite number of action'! and gestures of an 

re; such of them as the commonweallh shall ordain to be 

gr tnd universally in use, as signs of lionour, and part of God's 

'- -— '0 be taken and used for such by the subjects. And that 

n the Scripture, " It is better to obey God than man," hath 

D the kingdom of God by pact, nnd not by nature. 

' u; thus bri^y spoken at the natural kingdom of God and His 

Uws, I will add only to this chapter a short declaration of His 

jtpuuslunenL'i. There is no action of man in Ibis life that is not the 

:o long a chain of consequences, as no human providence is 

_ o give a man a prospect to the end. And in this chain, there 

d together both pleasing Bud unpleosing events ; in such manner, 

It will do anything for hi? pleasure, roust engage himself to aafier 

tains anneied lo it ; and these pains are the natuml punishments of 

; which are the beginning of more harm than good. And 

imes to pass, that intemperance is naturally punished with 

rashness, witli mischances ; injustice, with the violence of 

: pride, wilh rain ; cowardice, with oppression ; negligent govem- 

— with rebellion i and rebellion, with slaughter. For seemg 

consequent to the breach of laws; natural punishments 
:nitilially consequent to the breach of the laws of Nature ; and 
^&'fi^(iw Ihem as their natural, not arbitrary eHects. 
'^ilS hi concerning the constitution, nature, and right of sovereigns, 
' Ig the duty of subjects, derived from the principles of natural 

I now, considering how different this doctrine is from the 

«f < the greatest part of the world, especiaUY Q^ xlcieat ■srataaa 

■^^ *■""- received their moral learning irom Bome Bui. •■"-—•■ 

depth of moral philosophy is req,TOie)i, '" " "^ 
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I have llie adrainisiration ol ihe sovereigii power; I am ai the poiu, . 
f lleving this my labour as useless as the commonn'ea'Ith of rlalo. 
i lie alw ia of opinion ihat il U impossible for tiie ilisorders of si 
[ change of governments by civil war, ever to be taken awaj", till si 
J be philosophers. But when I consider again, that the science o 
I justice is tiie otAy science necessary for soverofgns and theit prioc 
t , ministeri ; and (hat tlief need not be charged with the sciences matU 
I matical, as by Plato they are, farther than by good laws lo encourage IM 

o the stady of them ; and that neither Plaio, nor any other philosophq 

lithei'to, hath put into order, and suliicieatly or probably proved all C 
I theorems of moral doctrine, that men may learn tketeby, both fa 
\ govern and how to obey ; I recover some hope, that one time or 
I this writing of mine may fxll into the hands at a sovereign, who will c 
I sider it himself (for it is short, and I think clear), without the help of ai 
* interested, or envious interpreter ; and l>y Ihe exercise of entire sovereigntjf 

n protecting the public leaching of it, convert lliis trulh of speculatior '~"- 

tlie utility of piaclice. 
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r, and the duty of sulijft: 

of words I135 made 

.5 by experience, and from definitions 

h words as are essential to all political reasaniog univergally agreed 

n that I am next to handle, which is the nature and rights of a 

_ a Commonwealth," whereof there dependelh much upon super- 

1 revelations of the will of God ; the Eround of my discourse must 

■ only the natural word of God, but also the prophetical. 

irtheless we are not to renounce our senses and experience ; nor that 

b the undoubted word of God, our natural reason. For ihey are the 

:h He hath put into our hands to negotiate, till the coming 

onr blessed Saviour ; and therefore not 10 be folded up in the 

f an implicit faith, hut employed in Ihe purchase of justice, peace, 

religion. For though theie he many things in God b word above 

that it is to say, which cannot by natural reason be either demon- 

}r confuted ; yet there is nothing contrary to it ; but when it 

so, the fault is either in our unskil&l interpretation, c 

ilbre when anything therein written is too iiard for 01 

captivate our understanding [o (he words ; and not to 
nt a philosophical tnith by li^c of such mysteries as are 
iprehensible, nor fall under any rule of natural science. For it i3 

" * 3 of our religion as with wholesome pills for the siclt, 

whole, have the virtue to cure ; but chewed, are for tbe 
cast up again without effect. 

'he caplivily of our understanding, is not meant a submission of 
:taal faculty to the opinion of any other man ; but of the will to 
where obedience is due. For sense, memory, nnderslanding, 
I opinion are not in our power to change ; but always and 
h as the things we see, hear, and consider suggest unto us ; 
ire not eflecls of our will, hut our will of them. We ihen 
understanding and reason when we forbear contradiction ; 
eak, as by lawful authority we ace commanded, and when we 
J\j, which, in sum, is triut and faith reposed in him that 
though the mind be incapable of any notion at a.U.fvcmxXhc'W'atii 

■ God ^e»ktth la man, it must be citVt immeiiaSA) •, «t V(^ «*j6e 
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ation of another man, to whom He had turmerly spoken by hitlL 
imtnedUlely. How God speaketb to a. man immediately, niay beundctsl 
by Ihose well enough, lo wtiom. He hath so spokai : but how the 9 
shoulJ be understood by another, is hard, if not impossible to know. 
if a man pretend to me, that Guil hath spoken to him supcmaturally bi 
immediately, and I moke doubt of it. I cannot easily perceive what a~' 
ment he can produce to oblige me to believe it. It is true, that if be be. 
sovereign, he may oblige me to obedience, bo as not by act or word \ 
Ueclare I believe him not ; but not to think any otherwise than njy r» 
persuades me. But if one that liath not such authority over ne, ' 
pretend the aaine, there is nothing that exacteth either belief c 

For to say that God hath spoken to hint in the Holy Scripture, is 
say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation of the pr 
or of the apostles, or of the church, in such manner as He speaks 
other Christian men. To say He hath spoken to him in a dream, u 
more than to say he dreamed that God spake to hint ; which is not o' 
to win belief from ajiy man, that knows dreams are for the mo9 
tmtural, and may proceed from fonner thoughts ; and such dreams a 
from selr<onceiti zxsA foolish arrogance, and falie opinion of a.liuin' 
giidlincsa, or other virtue, by which he thinks he hath merited the fa.TC 
of extraordinary revelation. To say he hath seen a vision, or heaid a. 
is tD say that lie hath dreamed betiveen sleeping and wakinn; for it 
manner a man doth many times naturally take ms dieam for a vision i 
having well observed his own slumbering. To say he speaks bysupen 
inspiration, is to say he Ends an ardent desire to speak, or some 
opinion of himself, for which he can allege no natural and sufficient tl 
So that though God Almighty can speak to a man by dreams, visions, -T 
and inspiration; yet He obliges no man to hehere He hatliso doneto'lil 
tliat pretends it ; who, being a man. may eit, and, which is moC^ s 

How then can he, to whom God hath never revealed His will in 
saving by the way of natural reason, kuow when he is to obey or 
his word, delivered by him that says he is a prophet ? Of four hun 
prophets, of whom the king of Isreal asked counsel concerning the war 
made against Kamolh Gilcad (l Kings xxii.), only Micaiah was a true 01 
The prophet that was sent to prophesy against the altar set up by Jen 
(l Kings xiii.), though a tiue prophet, and that by two miracles done in 
presence, appears to be a prophet sent from God, was yet deceived 'tl 
, another old prophet, that persuaded him as from the mouth of God, I 
knnd drink with him. If one prophet deceive onolhcr, what cer&inty.'^ 
C tlure of knowing (he will of God , by otlier way than tliat of reason ? 
which I answer out of the Holy Scripture, that there be two mnrkti, . 
wiich ic^elher, not asunder, a true prophet Is to be known. <^is^ 
doing of miracles ; the other is the not teaching any other rehgion thanii 
which is already established. Asunder, I say, ncltlier of these is sufi" ' 
" If a prophet rise amongst you, or n dreamer of dreams, and shall p 
Ihe doing of a. mimcle, and the muacle come to pass ; if he say. Let u! 

strange gods, which thou has not known, thou shalt not hearken L 

&c. But that prophet and dreamer oi dreams shall be put to dedi^ 
because he hatli spoken to you to revolt from tlie Lord your God." (DeR 
xiii. t-5.J In which words two things are to he observed; first, that C 
will not iiave miracles alone serve for arguments, to approve the p. 
calling ; but, as it is in the third vcr^, far an experiment of the co 
of oarsdhereace to Himself. For the woiti ot v\w E^rotia 
i^oash not io great as those of Moses, ytl vjeie ^at. oiiiades, 
,^8^ jftptcgi^t Sdever the miracle be, ^el if \x t| 
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the Ung^ or hiia that govemelh tiy the king's ^uithurity, he that dolb. liucli 
vuicle is not Co be considered otherwise tlian as Kent to make trial of their 
^l^ance. For these words, " revolt from (he Lord your God," ate in this 
place eqaivalent to " revolt from your king." For Ihey had made God 
nieir king by pact at the foot of Mooat Rinai ; who ruled them by Mosea 
only ; for he only spake with God, and from time to time declared God'* 
Gomniandmeiits to the people- In like manner, after our Saviour Christ 
had made His disciples ackiiuwletlge Himfot the Messiah, (that is tosay, for ^ 
God's anointed, whom the nation of the Jews dnily expected for their tdog, 
but refused when He came,) He omitted not to advertise tliem of ihe danger ' 
of miracles. "There shall arise," saith he, "false Christs, and false pro- ; 
jphets, and shalt do great wonder; and miracles, even Co the seducing, if it 
were possible, of the very elect." (Matt. icdv. 24.) By wWch it appeals 
ibit false prophets may have the power of miracles ; yet are we not 10 lake 
tteit doctrine for God's word. Sf. Paul soys farther lo the Galalians 
(Gal. i. 8), that "ifhimself, or an angel from heaven preach anothcrgospel 
to [hem, than he had preuched, let him be accursed." That gospel was 
that Christ was King : so that all preaching against the powerof the king 
recdved, in consequence to these words, is by St. Paul accursed. For hts 
speech is addressed to those, who by his preaching had already received 
Jesus for the Christ, that is to say, for King of the Jews. 

And as miracles, without preaching that doctrine which God hath 
«Stablished ; so preaching the true doctrine, without the doing of miracles, 
is an insufBcient argument of immediate revelation. For if a man that 
leacheth not false (HjctHne, should pretend to be a prophet without shovrine 
any miracle, he is never the more to be regarded for his pretence, as is 
evidait by Dent, icviii. a\, as : " If thou say in thy heart. How shall WB 
tnow that llie word (of the prophet) is not that which the Lord hali, 
spoken ? when the prophet shall have spoken in the name of the Lord, that 
which shall not come to pass, that is the word which the Lord hath not 

Sken, but the prophet has spoken it out of the pride of his own heart, 
■ him not," But a man nmy here again ask, when: the prophet hath 
(mlold a thing, how shall we know whether it will come to pass or not ? 
Pot he may foretell it as a thing to arrive alter a certain long time, longer 
Aon the time of man's life ; or icdeGnitely, that it will come to pass one 
liine or other : in which case this mark of a prophet is unuseful ; and there- 
felE the miracles that oblige us to believe a prophet, ought to be confirmed 
by an immediate, or a not long deferred event. So that it is manifest, Iliat 
the teaching of the religion which God hath established, and the showing 
of fi, present miracle, joined ti^ether, were the only marks whereby the 
Scnjrture would have a true prophet, that is to say, immediate revelation, 
to he admowledged ; neither of them being singly sufficient to oblige any 
Other man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing liereiore miracles now cease, we have.no sign left whereby to 
-Aclniowlcdge Ihc pretended revelations or inspirations of any private man ; 
nor obligation to give ear to any doctrine, farther than it is conformable lo . 
the Hi^ Scriptures, which since the time of onr Saviour, supply the plncc, 
■ndsumciently recompense the want of all other prophecy ; and from which, 
l^wise and learned interpretatiou, and careful ratiocination, all rules and 
^vecepls necessary to the knowledge of our duty both to God and man, 
.'rithont enHmsiasm or supematura! inspiration, may easily be deduc ed. 
Add this Scripture is it, out of wliich I am to take the principles of in~ '"' 
course, concerning the rights of those that are the supreme gpverr- 
EBitb of Christian commonwealths : and of the duty ol CWm^ 
fiM.i.fl their sovereigns. And to that end, I stvaW 5^""^ '*■" 
1 of tfte books, writers, scope and aulboritj qI ftuts 
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CHAPTER XXX in. 

Ofthi Numbrr, Antiquity, Seofe^ Aulhorily, and iHterprttirt of tkc 
Booki of Heh ScriMurt. 



Books of Hely Scrifturt. 



By the Books of Holy " Scriplure," are understood those which ought 
be Ihe " canon," tha.t is to say, the nxles of Christian life. 

And beciLuae all rules of Ule, which men are in conscience bound h 
observe, are laws ; the question of the Scripture is the question of what u 
la.n throughout all diristeadom, both oatncal and civil. For though it I 
not determined in Scripture what laws eveiy Christian king shall constitul 
in his own dominions ; 3'ct it is determined what laws be shall not cor. 
stitute. Seeing therefure 1 have already proved that sovereigns [n their own 
dominions are the sole legislators, those books only are canonical, that i^ 
law, in every nation, which are established for sucli by the soveraigQ 
authority. Ic is true, that God is the sovereign of all sovereigns ; an' 
therefore when He speaks to any subject. He ought to be obeyed, what 
soever any earthly potentate cununand to the contrary. But the queatio: 
is not of obedience to God, but of " when " and "what" God hatli Said 
which to subjects that have no supernatural revelation, cannot be known, 
but by that natural reason which guideth them for the obtaining of peai 
and justice, to obey the authority of their several commonwealths, that IsL. 
say, of their lawful sovereigns. According to this obligation, I can ac^ 
Itnowledge no other books of the Old Testament to be Holy Scripture, bu 
those which have been commanded to be acknowledged for sndi b] 
the authority oF the Church of England. What books these are, xi 
suihciently knoivn without a catalogue of them here ; and they are the saair' 
that are acknowledged by St. Jerome, who holdetli the rest, namely, tihi 

{Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobias, the first " ' 
Ihe second of MaccabcK, (though he had seen the first in Hebrew,) 
the third and fourth of Esdras, for Apocrypha. Of the canoni 
Josephus, a learned Jew, that wrote In the time of the Emperor Domit 
reckoneth "twenty-two," making the number agree with the Hebrew 
alphabet. Sl Jerome does the same, though they reckon them in diflfere ' 
manner. For Josephus numbers "five " Books of Moses, "thirteen" 
Prophets that writ the history of Iheir own times, (which how it aereei 
with the prophets' writings contained in the Bible we shall see herealtw,] 
and "four" of "hymns and moral precepts. But St. Jerome redi"~' 
i'five" books of Moses, "eight" of Prophets, and "nitie" of 0I 
Holy Writ, which he calls of ayil^pa.^. The Septuagint, who b 
seventy learned men of the Jews, sent for by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
translate the Jewish law out of the Hebrew into Che Greek, have left m 
other for Holy Scripture in the Greek tongue, but the same that 
received in the Church of England. 

As for the Books of the New Testament, they are equally acknowledged 
for canon byall Christian churches, and by all sects of Christians, that adrrtit 
any books at all for canonicaL 

Who were the original writers of the several Book* of Holy Script 

has not been made evident by any sulhcient lestimooy of other history, 

which is the only proof of matter of fact ; nor can be, by any ailment of 

aatural reason : for reason serves only to conv'mte !.■*« tmOa, tiq\. cS ^ajS.,\mv 

a/" consequence. The light therefore iha-t musil B»ie ^ mlVia op— ■•— 

iBiut be tUt which is held out unto us from ll>e WJWtftaTtwJwc&y 






before he c 



of AinoD. 



light. Ihough it show us not Ihe writer of every book, yet it is qoi uuiiitriiJ 
lo pve UG knowledge of ihe time wherein they were wiitlen. 

And first, for the Pentateuch, it is not argument enough that ihey wera 
written by Moses, because ihey are called the five Books of Moses ; no 
more than these titles, the Bouk of Joshua, the Book of Judge;, the Book 
of Kuth, nnd the Books of the Kings, are arguments sul^cient to prove 
thu Ihey were written by Joshua, by the Judg;es, by Ruth, and by the 
ffings. For in titles of books, Ihe aabject is marked as often as the writer. 
The history of Livy denotes ihe writer, but Ihe hisloiy of Scauderberg is 
denominated from the subject. We read in tlie last chapter of Deuteiunomy 
(versed), concerning the sepulchre uf Moses, " that no man knoweth of 
bis scpnlchre to this day," that is, to the day wherein those words were 
wiitteii. It is therefore manifest, that those words were written after his 
inlament. For it were a strange interpretation to say Moses spake of his 
avn sepulchre, though by prophecy, tliat it was not found to that day 
wlwrdii he was yet living. But it may perhaps be allied, that the last 
chapter Only, not the whole Pentateuch, was written by some other man, 
Int the rest not. Let us therefore consider that which we find in the Book 
ef Genesis (xii. fi], " And Abraham passed through the land to the place 
of Sichem, unto Ihe plains of Moreh, and the Caiuanite was then in the 
>__ . i> . -j,jj j^^jj needs be the words of one that wrote when liie 
■as not in Ihe land ; and consequently, not of Moses, who died 
une into it. Likewise (Numbers xxi. 14) the writer citeth 
e ancient book, entitled. " The Book of the Wars of the Lord," 
e registered the acts of Moses at the Red Sea and at the brook 
It is therefore sufficiently evident, that the five Books of Moses 
ifere written after hia time, though how long after it be not so manifest. 

Silt. Jhough Moses did not compile those books entirely, and in the fonn 
irehave them, yet he wrote all that which he is there said to have written; 
as for example, the Volume of the Law, which I'i contained, as it scemeth, 
ID tbe xilh of Deuteronomy, and the following chapters to the ixviith, 
which was also commanded to be written on stones, in iheir entry into 
die land of Canaan. And this also did Moses himself write [Deut. xxxi. 
9, to), and delivered to the priests and elders of Israel, to be read every 
sercDth year to all Israel, at their assembling in the Feast of Taberaaclev 
^d this is tliat law which God commanded, that their kings, when they 
dwuld have estiihlished that form of government, should take a copy of 
fiom the priests and Levites t and which Moses commanded the priests 
and Levites to lay in the side of the ark (Deut. xxxi. 26) ; and the same 
which having been lost, was long time after found again by Hilkiah, and 
atnt 10 king Joaias (Z Kings xxii. 8j, who causing it lo be read to Ihe 
|iMp1e (> Kings xxiii. I, 3, 3), renewed the covenant between God and 

Hiat the Book of Joshua was also written long after the lime of Joshua, 
may be gathered out of many places of the book itself. Joshua liad set up 
twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, fur a monument to their passage ; of 
which the writer saith thus : '* They ate there unto this day" (Josh. iv. 9) ; 
(or "unto this day " is a phrase that signifieth a time past, beyond the 
memory of man. In like marmer, upon the saying of the Lord that Me 
bod lolled olf from the people the reproach of Egypt, the writer saith, 
"The place is called Giigal unto this day" (Josh. v. 9); which to have 
aill in the time of Joshua had been improper. So also the name of the 
valkj of Achor, from Ihe tiouble that Achan raised in the camp, the writer 
nilll, " remainelh unto this day " (Josh, vii. 26) ; which must needs be 
llettfore long after the time of Joshua. Arguments of Ihia Vawl. ttast "VR. 
-f other, aijosi. viit. 39; xiu. 13 ; xiv. 14; xv.63. 
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Tbc same is muiiffst bj like [ii^;unieii» of tbe Book at Judges (cl 
Fit, 36; vl 24; i.4;ir. 19; ivii. b),imd Rutli(i. i); bnt especially ji 
P (xviii. 30I, where it is said that " Jonathan and his son* were priests to 
P tribe of Dan, until the daj of the captivity of the land." 

■ That the Books of Samuel were luso wiillen aftfr his own time there 1 
E ibe like ai^umenls (1 Sim. v.5 ; viL T3, 15; xxvii. 6, and xxs. 25), uriu 

■ after David had adjudged eqi^J part of the spoils to them that „ . 

piheaMnmoiiioQ with iheni that fought, the writer sailh, "Hem^e^ 
E'flatute and an ordinance to Israel to this day." Aguin, when David, ffi 
E-;plEased that the Lotd had slain Uzzah, fur putting out his hand to sttEtal 
S'Sie ark, called the place Perez-Uziah, the writer sailh (2 Sam. vi. 8), it 
icaJled so "to this day ;" the time therefore of the writing of that boc 
■'nust be long after the time of the fact ; that is, long after the licoe i 

As for the two bool^s of the Kings, and the two books of fl 
PChronicles, besides the places which mention such monuments, as Vi 



hjc. iz;: 



lilh, remained till his own days ; such as 



■i. 6; X 



i- 33; 



i, 41; and I Chron. iy, 41; v.a* ; it isaisumentsufficie 

:n after the captivity in Babylon, that the history of them is contina;! 

II that lime. For the facts registered are always more ancient than ^ 

^ tester ; and much more ancient than such books as make mention of M 

Lquole the register; as these books Sa in divers places, referring the read 

f lo the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, to the Chronicles uf the KiiU< 

\ Rrael, to the Books of the prophet Samuel, of the prophet Nathan, ta ifl 

prophet Ahijah; to the Vision (if Jehdo, to the bpoks of the *" 

Serveiah, and of the prophet Addo. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were written certainly aft«f tW 
lietum from captivity; because their return, tlie re-edification of .j 
Brwalls and houses of Jerusalem, the renovation of the covenant, and otd^ 
^^on of their policy, are therein contained. 

The history of Queen Esther is of the time of the captivity ;. « 
flierefore the writer must have been of the same time, or after it. 

The book of Job hath no mark in it of the time wherein it % 

Df^tten; and though it appear sufficiently {Ezekiel xiv. 14, and Jam^ 

Vtl) that he was no feigned person ; yet the bu[>k itself seemeth not to.i 

\k, history, but a treatise concerning a question in andent time aUf 

Ktlisputed, "why wicked men have often prospered in this world, and gn 

■ ni have been afflicted ; " and this is the more probable, because from.ti 

sinning to the third verse of the third chapter, where the compl^ 

Kdf Job beginneth, the Hebrew is, as Si. Jerome (estifielh, in prose j A| 

*!han thence to the sixlh vorse of the last chapter, in hexameter verses ; 1^ 

''the rest of that chapter again in prose. So that the dispute is all in vein 

and the prose is added but as a preface in the beginning, and an eFabWj 

in the end. But verse is no usual style of such, as either are theoiselvasi 

great pain, as Job; or of such as come to comfort them, as his friends; ii 

in philosophy, especially moral philosophy, in ancient time frequent. . ~, 

The Psalms were written the most part by David, for the use of tl 

quire. To these are added some songs of Mose=, and other holy mot 

and some of thero after [lie return from the captivity, as the 137th and tl 

I26tli, whereby it is manifest that the Psalter was compiled, and put in 

the form it now hath, alter the return of the Jews from Babylon. 

The Proverbs, being a collection of wise and godly sayings, partly 1 

IjWomoo, panJv of Agur, the son of Jakeh, and ^ftitlyof tli ' 

^n^ Lemuel; "cannot probably be thoiigta to sme /been 
I, nttber than by Agar — •"■ ■'"" ■ 



)rtheroottEioT^«*"aA-, atii ftuA, 
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one book V 
bU. 

The books of Ecclcaiasles and Ihe Canticles have nothing tliat was not 
Sdomon's except it be the titles cr inscriptions. For The Words of the 
Preacher, the son of David, king in JenisaJem ; and Tlie Song of 
Song^ which is Solomon's, seem to have been made tor oiBtinction'? 
take, then, when the books of Sciiptute were gathered into one body of the 
law ; to Ihe end, that not the doctrine only, but the aiuhois also latght be 

Oi the prophets, the most ancient arc Zephcnlah, Jonah, Amos, Rosea, 
Isuab, and Michali, who lived in the time of Amaziah. and Azariab, other- 
wise Oaias, kings of Judah. But the book of Jonah is not properly a 
roister of his prophecy ; for that is contained in these few words, " Forty 
dajs and Nineveh shall be destroyed ; " but a history or narration ol his 
&Dwan)aess and disputing God's commandments : so [hat there is eaall 
|>n>bability he should be the author, seeing he is the subject of iL But the 
book of Amos is his prophecy. 

JciEmiah, Obadiah, Nahum, and Mabnlttuk prophesied in tie time of 

Eiekiel, Daniel, Haggai, and Zechariah, m the captivitj^. 
When Joel and Malachi prophesied, is not evident by their writings. But 
Coqsidering Ihe inscriptions, or titles of their books, it is manil^l: enough 
Hot the whole Scripture of the Old Testament was set forth in the form we 
iiave it ofier the return of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, and 
twfarc the time of Ptolemsus Phikdelphus, that caused it to be translated 
into Greek by seventy men, which were sent him out of Judea for that pur- 
pose. And if llie books of Apocrypha, which are recommended to us by 
the charch, though not for canonical, yet forpro&lable books for our instroc- 
tiDa, may in this point be credited, the Scripture was set forlh in the form 
we have it in, by Esdras : as may appear by that which he himself sailh, in 
flic second book (chapter xiv> verse 3i, 22, &c.), where speakiag to God, 
tiesuththus: "Thy law is burnt; Iherefore no man knoweth the things 
tri^cb thou hast done, or the works that are to begin. But if I have found 
nace before thee, send down the holy spirit into me, and I shall write all 
Oat halh been done in the world, since the beginning, whicth were wrlttou 
IB thy law, that men may lind thy path, and that lliey which will live in 
ihe latter day, may live. And verse 45 : " And it came to pass when [hA 
Icny days were fulGlled, that the highest spake, saying. The tirst that Ihou 
hast written, publish openly, that the worthy and unwortliy may read it ; 
bgt keep the seventy last, that thou mayest deliver thera only to such as be 
'wiie among the people. " And thus much concerning the lime of the wiit- 
issol the books of the Old Testament, 

The writers of the New Testament lived all in less than an age after 
<C3lrisfs ascension, and had all of them seen onr Saviour, or been His dis- 
^ples, except St. Paul and Si. Luke; and consequently whatsoever was 
wAlCaby ihem is as ancient as the time of the apostles. But the time wherein 
tbe books of die New Testament were received and acluiowiedged by the 
dnmh to be of their writing, is not altogether so ancient. 1* or, as the 
'tadts of the Old Testament are derived to us, from no other time than thai 
"^ Esdras, who by the direction of God's spirit retrieved them, when they 
Wete lost; tho^e of the New Testament, of which the copies were not 
Uflny, nor could easily be all in any one private man's hand, cannot bo 
ilcrivedfram a higher time than that wherein the governors of the churoh 
■■""""'"d, approved, and recommended them U) us, aa ^llft -witom^ tA 'CT>aiB 
land <UscipleB, under whose names ftiey go. "V^ie tiSt^i 
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all the books, boih of Ite Old and New Teslament. U in the 
fte apostles snppoBcil to be collected by Clement, the first (after St. Pact) 
bishop of Rome. But because that is but supposed, nnd by 

3aestioned, the Council of Laodlcea is the first we know that reconm. . 
le Bible lo the ihcn Christian churches, for the wiilingB of the proritets 
and apostles : and this Council mu held in the 364111 Tear after Cn^^ 
At which time, though ambition had so far prevailed on the great dodon 
of Ihe church as no more to esteem emperors, though Chrislian, for fte 
shepherds of Ihe people, but for sheep ; and emperoi^ not Christiaoj 6r 
_wolves 1 and endeavoured lo pass their doctrine, not for counsel and iilfhr- 
tion as preachers, hut for laws as aijsolute gavcmors ; and thought midi 
ids as tended to make the people the more obedient to Chrislian 
trine, to be pious ; yet I am persuaded ihcy did not therefore falsiiy 
iptnres, though the copies oi the books of the New Testament wen 
hands only ol the ecclesiastics, liecause if they had had an intention so 
do, they would surely have made them more favourable to theirpoweci 
Christian princes and civil sovereignty than ihey are. I see not there- 
reason to doubt but that the Old and New Testament, as we have 
iw, are the true registers of those things which were done and said 
Ihe prophets and apostles. And so perhaps are some of those bi>ak<t 
which are called Apocrypha, and left out of the canon, not for inconfe 
of doctrine with the rest, but only because Ihey are not found i 
Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great, there 
were few learned Jews that were not perfect in the Greek tongue. For tbe 
;nty interpreters that converted the Bible into Greek, were all of t* 
[ebrews ; and we have extant the works of Philo and Joscpha'i, both Ji 
ten by them eloquently in Greek. But it is not the writer, but 
lotity of the church Ihat maketh the book canonical. And allh( 
e books were written by divers men, yet it is manifest the wti 
endued with one and the same spirit, in that Ihey conspire 11 
i same end, which is setting forth of the rights of the kingdoi 
JI Pather, Son, and Holy Ghost. For the book of Gene^E 

p genealogy of God's people, from the creation of the world to b^-.t 

-'o Egypl ; tbe other four cooks of Moses contain the election of God (iw 
_(it king, and Ihe laws which He prescribed for their government ; tfee 
bolts of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, to the lime of tial^ 
ttctibe the acts of God's people, till the time they cast "" ' ■ " ' 
":eind called for a king, after the manner of their neighbc 
- rest of the history of the Old Testament derives the succe 
le of David to the captivity, out of which line was to spring ih 
I the kingdom of God, even our blessed Saviour God the Son, whoce 
uning was foretold in the books of the prophets, after whom ibe 
. vangelists write Hi3 life and actions, and His claim to the kingdom, w" " 

He lived on earth : and lastly, the Acts and Epistles of the Aooe. ,. 

declare the coming of God, the Holy Ghost, and the authority He 1^' 
with them and their successors for the direction of the Jews, and for tbtt 
invitation of the Gentiles. In sum, the histories and the prophecies of trub 
Old Testament, and the gospels and epistles of the New Testament^ have 
had one and the same scope to convert men to the obedience of God : i. 
in Moses and the Priests ; 11. in the man Christ ; and m. in the ApostlsK 
and the successors to apostolical power. For these three nt Severaf times 
did represent the person of God ; Moses and his successors, the High. 
Priests, and Kings of Judah, in the Old Testament : Christ himself, 
in OiE time He lived on earth ; and the Apostles, and Iheit successocs, from 
the daj of Pentecost, when the Holy GVioW ^eacn'nii' -'' 
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It is 3 lueslion ranch diapnled telween Ihe divers sects of Christian 
RliSion. "from whence ihe Scriplurcs derive their aulhoriiy ;" which quea- 
liOB is also propounded sometimes in other lems, as, "bow we know them 
Id te the word of God, or why we believe them to be so :" and the 
difficulty of resolving it. nriscth chieHy from the impropemess of the woija 
vbeieia the question it^lf is couched. For it is believed on all hands, that 
tbe Ent and original "author" of them is God ; and consequently the ques- 
tion disputed, is not that. Again, it is manifest, that none cnn know liiej 
■n God's word (though all tiue Christians believe it), but (hose to whnm 
God himself hath revealed it supemaluraUy ; and therefore the question ii 
not rightly moved, of our "knowledge" of it. Lastly, when the qoestion 
is proponndcd of our "belief;" because some ore moved to believe for 
one, and others for other reasons ; there can be rendered no one genera! 
«nswer for them alL The question truly stated is, "by what authority they 
ue nmde law." 

As far as they differ not from the laws of Nature there is no doubt but 
they are the law of God, and carry their authority wilb them, l^ble to all 
men that have the use of natural reason: but this is no other authority, than 
Ihalof alt other moral doctrine consonant to reason; ihe dictates whereof 
are feiws, not "made," but "eternal." 

If they be made law by God himself, they are of the nature of wrilteti 
law, which are laws to Ihem only 10 whom God haih so sufficiently pub- 
lished them, as no man con excuse himself, by saying he knew not they 

He therefore tn whom God hath not snpernatu rally revealed that they 
are His, nor that those that published them were sent by Him, is not 
cUiged Co obey them, by any authority, bnt hie. whose commands have 
dicady the force of kws ; that is to say, by any other authority than that 
oirthe commonwealth, residing in the soveiaign, who only has Ihe legislative 
»ww. Again, if it be not the legislative authority of the commonwealth,' 
that givelh them the force of laws, it must be some other authority derived 
from God, either private or public : if private, it obliges only him to 
whom tn particular God hath been pleased to reveal it. For if every man 
should be obliged to take for God's law v\'hat parlicular men, on pretence 
«f private inspiration or revelation, should obtniiie upon him, in such a 
Biunber of men, that out of pride and ignorance, lake their own dreams, 
and extravagant fancies, and madness, for testimonies of God's spirit ; or 
got of ambition, pretend to such divine testimonies, falsely, and contrary to 
tbeir own consciences, it were impossible that any divine law should be 
adtnowledged. If public, it is tlie anthorily of the "commonwealth," or 
of the "church." But the church, if it be one person, is Ihe same thing 
with s commonn'ealth of Christians ; called a " common ivealth," because it 
eoDMsteth of men united in one person, tlieir sovereign; and a "church," 
because it consisteth in Christian men, united in one Christian sovereign. 
But if Ihe church be not one person, then it hath no authority at all; it can 
nather command, nor do any action at all ; nor is capable of having any 
power, or right to anything: nor has any will, reason nor voice; for all 
iheae qnidities are personal. Now if tbe whole number of Christians be 
not contained in one commonwealih, they are not one person ; nor is there 
an uiuversa.1 church that hath any authority over them ; and therefore Ihe 
Scriptures are not made laws, by the universal church : or if it be one com- 
monwealth, then all Chrktian monarchs and slates are private persons, and 
subject to be judged, deposed, and punished by an universal sovereign of 
all Christendom. So that the question of the authority of the Scdi^tn, 
'traduced to this, "whether Christian kings, aiidftiesQ')ttt\5p.Baw:raMii» 
_>•> ._^__ -jmnion wealths, be absolute in Vteii c — .-— 1.— 1— -^^ 
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medialelf under God ; or subject to ooe vicar of ChTist, can£titutc<l of tbe 
univeraal church ; to be judged, eondemned, deposed, «nd put to dealh, u 
he shall think espedient, or necessary for the common good. 

Which question cannot be resolved without a more particular consiilera- 
tion oi the Kingdom of God ; from whence also we are to judge of the 
antiiority of interpreting the Scripture. For whosoever hath a. lawful 
power oyer any writing, to mate il law, hath the power also to approve, 
or disapprove, the ioterpretation ol the same. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Seeinc the foundatiou of all true ratiocination is the constant sij^ificalion 
of words ; which in Ihe doctrine following, dependelh not, as in natural 
science, on the wiiL uf llie writer, nor, as iu common conversation, oa 
vulgar use, but on tlie sense they carry in I^ Scripture ; it is neaessaiyf 
before I proceed any further, to determine, out of the Bible, the me—^-'- 
of such words, as by their ambiguiCy may render what I am to iolai: 
ihem, obscure or disputable. I will begin with the words " body" _ 
I "spirit," which in ihe language of the scioo's are termed, "substances, 
*' corporeal," and " incorporeaL^* 

The word " body," in the most general acceptation, sisnifieth thatwMdi 
filleth or occupielh some certain room, or imagined place ; and dependetll 
not on tiie imaginaiion, but is a real part of that we call the " untvCKC."' 
For the "universe" being the aegregate of all bodies, there is no real par 
thereof that is not alao "body ^'Hior anything properly a " body," that is M 
also part of that aggregate of all "bodies, "the "universe." TTie sameafei,^ 
because bodies are subject to change, Ibat is to say, to variety of appu^s^ 
to the sense of living creatures, is called " substance," that is Co S9Ji 
"subject " to various acddents : as sometimes to be moved ; soraetiBiestB 
stand Elill; and to seem to onr senses sometimes hot, sometimes col^ 
sometimes of one colour, smell, taste, or sound, sometimes of another. 
And this diversity of seemmg, produced by the diversity of tlie operaUbn of 
bodies on the organs of our sense. We attrtbute to alterations of the bo<Ui^. 
that operate, and call them "accidents " of those bodies. And accordi^ 
to this acceptation of the word, "substance" and "body" signify riw 

same ihinji ; and therefore "substance incorporeal " 

they are joined together, destroy one another, as 
" incorporeal body." 

But in the sense of commoa people, not all the 
but only such parts thereof as they can discern by the ,. 

lEsist their force, or by the sense of their cyeE, to hinder them from a fa^er 
prospect. Therefore in the common language of men, "air" and "aeciH 
substances," osenot to be talten for "bodies," but (as often as men nre 
sensible of their effects) are called "wind," or "breath," or (because the 
same are called in the Latin spiri/us') "spirits;" as when they call that 
aerial substance, which in the body, of any living creature gives it life anil 
motion, "vital'' and "animal apiriis," But for those idols of the brow, 
which represent bodies to us where they are not, as in a looking-glass, to A 
dream, or to a distempered brain waWn£, tiit^j ate, aa i.Ue apostle sf^ 
generally of all idols, nolhinc ; nollnng al al\, 1 sa-j, l.'QHt ■"Wk "-"■— 
«e«a ^o iie ; and in the brain itself, nathais \>wv ^^' "">-"^™" ^ 
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from Ihe action of lie objecls, or from the disorderiy agitation of Uic nrf:ans 
of our sense. And men that are otherwise employed than to search into 
their canses, know not of themselves what to call them ; and may therefore 
easily be persuaded, by those whose knowledge they much leverencc, some 
(o call them " bffiies, and think them made of air compacted by a power 
supeniQtura!, because the sight judges ihem coqjoreal ; and some to call 
Qiem " spirits," because the ^ense of touch discemeth nothing in the place 
where they appear, to resist their fingers : so that the proper signilicBtion of 
"spirit" in common speech, is either a subtle, fluid, and invisible body, 
a gnosl, or other idol or phantasm of the imagination. But for metaphi 
cal signifi cations, there be many : for sometimes it is taken for disposit 
or inclination of the mind ; as U'hen for tile disposition to control the 
sayings of other men, we say "a spirit of contradiction;" for a disposi- 
tion to uncleanness, "an unclean spirit ; " for perversenesa, "a f reward 
spirit ;" for suUcnness, "a dmnb spirit;" and for inclination to godliness 
and God's service, "the Spirit of God:" sometimes for any eminent abiliW 
or extraordinsry passion, or disease of the mind, as when "great wisdom 
is called "the spirit of wisdom;" and " madmen "are said to be "possessed 
with a spirit." 

Other significations of "spirit" I find nowhere any j and where none of 
these can satisfy the sense of Chat word in Scripture, the place falleth not 
under human understanding ; and our faith therein consisteth not in ouc j 
□pinion, but in oar submission ; as in all places where God is scdd to be a \ 
"Spirit," or whereby the "Spirit of Gad" is meant God himself. For -^ 
the nature of God is incomprehensible ; that is to saj-, we understand 
nothing of "what He is," but only " that He is;" and therefore the 
attribnres we give Him are not to tell one another " what He is," nor to 
signily our opinion of His nature, but our desire to honnar Him wilh sucii 
names as we conceive most honourable amongst ourselves, 

Gen. i. 2 : " The Spirit of God moved upon the lace of the waters." 
Here if by the " Spirit of God " be meant God himself, then is " motion " 
attributed to Goii, and consequently " place," which are intelligible only of 
hodies, and not of substances incorporeal ; and so the place is above our 
understanding, that can conceive nothing moved that ciianges not place, 
or that has not dimension ; and whatsoever has dimension is body. But 
lie meaning of those words is best understood by the like place (Gen. 
viii. r), where when the earth was covered with waters, as in the beginning, 
G[}d intending to abate them, and again to discover Ibe dry land, useth the 
like words, ■' I will bring my Spirit upon the earth, and the waters shall be 
iJimitiished," in which place, by " Spirit " is understood a wind, that is an 
ait or "spirit moved," which might be called, as in the former place, the 
"Spirit of God," because it was God's work. 

Gen. itli. 38: Pharaoh calleth the Wisdom of Joseph, the " Spirit of God." 
Eor Joseph having advised him to look out a wise and discreet raai\, and to 
set him over the land of Egypt, he sailh thus, " Can we find such a man 
M this is, in whom is ilie Spirit of God?"' And Exod. xiviii. 3 : "Thon 
shalt speak," sailh God, "to all the wise-hearted, whom I have filled with Ite 
spirit of wisdom, to make Aaron gamicnls, to consecrate 1" ' " - '--— 
extraordinary understanding, though but in making garments, 
"gift " of God, iscalledihe "Spiritof God." The 
Eiod. )und. 3, 4, g, 6 ; and jtxxv. 31. And Isaiah 
prophet, speaking of the Messiah, saith, " TbeSpiritofl 
upon him, the spiritof wisdom and understanding, the " 
fcatitude, and tlie spirit of the fear o! Ihe Ixiti." 

. - . - rtany ghosts, but so matiy emimiTii. ^.tatxs 




Id [he book or Judges, an extraordinar; zeal and courage in the deftett 
of God's people, is called ih^ " Spirit "of God; as when it excited Olhnidi 
Gideon, Jepbtha, and Samson to deliver iheni from servitude : Judges i^ 
lo; vi 34.;xi. 39; xiii. 35 ; xiv. 6, ig. And of Saul, upon the news of At 

insolence of the Ammonites towards the men of Jabesh Gilead, 



(ibible was meant a ghost, but an extraordinary "leal'' to puiiis)i __ 
oelty of the Ammomtes. In like manner by the " Spirit " of G«& 
ame upon Saul, Tchen he was amongst the prophets that prauoO 
1 songs and music (I Sam. ili. 23), is to be understood, not •■ 
>ai, hut an uneipecled and sudden " zeal " to join with them in that 

KiThe false prophet Zedekiah saiih to Micaiah (i Kii^ xxii. 24), " whidi 
'ent the Spirit of the IjOrd from me to speak to thee? " Which «aa- 
e understood of a ghost ; for Micaiah declared before the kinp 
■.Israel and Judah the event of the battle, as fiom a " virion," and not '~ 
JOia a " spirit " speaking in him. 

gin the same manner it appeareth in the books of the Prophets, thai 
"spirit" of God, that is to say, by a s[ ' " 
heir knowledge of the future was not fay a j 
n them, but by some supematurnal " dream " or "' vision." 
ItCen. ii. 7, it is said, "God made man of the dust of the earth, 
Halhed into his nostrils {ifiiraai/uni vita) the breath of life, and mai 

a living soul." There the " breath of life " inspired by God signifies 
ire, but that God gave him life ; and (Job sxvii. 3), "as long as die 
it of God is in my nostrils," is no more than to say, "as long as Ilin.'' 
nEzek. i. 20, "the spirit of life was in the wheels," is equivalent tn 
[ihe wheels were alive." And (Eiek. ii. 2), " the Spirit entered into me^ 
n my feet," that is, " I recovered my vital strength ; " not that 



irporeal substance entered into, and possessed his bodv, 
p. of Numbers, v. 17, "I will take, saith God, "of fl» 



'Tn the xiih chap. 



hereupon two of the seventy are said to prophesy in the camp ; of wluMtt 
Inc complained, and Joshua desired Moses 10 forbid them ; which Mobck 
juld not do. Whereby it appears, that Joshua knew not that Iheyhad !«• 
'ved anlhotity so to do, arid prophesied according to Ihe mind of Mose^, 
Lt is to say, by a " spirit," or " authority " subordinate to his own. • 
'n the like sense we read (Deut- Miitiv. 9), that " Joshua was full of tte 
it of wisdom, because Moses had laid his hands upon him : " that is, bA-'i 
. se he was " ordaitied " by Moses to prosecute the work he had himsell' 
jgnn, namely, the bringing of God's people into the promised land, but 
, evented by death, could not Gnish. 

In the like sense it is said (Rom. viii. 9), " I( any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His;" not meaning thereby the "ghost" of 
Christ, bat a " submission" to His doctrine. As also(l John iv. 2), 
"Hereby you shall know the Spirit of God; every spirit that confesscth that 
"esus Christ is come in the fiesh, is of God ; " by which is meant the spirit 
f unfeigned Christianity, or " submission," to that main article of Christian 
Kth, that Jesus is the Christ ; which cannot be interpreted of a ghost, 
t Likewise these words (Luke iv, i), " And Jesus full of the Holy Ghost," 
at is, as it is expressed. Mall. iv. t, and Mark i. r2, " of the Holy 
irit,") may be understood for " ical " to do the work for which He was 
t by God the Father ; but to interpret it of a ghost, is to say that God 
was iilled 'KlOi G' 



tiself, for so our Saviour was 



Goi -, 'flWicli \! 
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pioper and insignificant. Haw ve cuoe to IranslatE " spirits " by the word 
"ghosta," which signifielh nothii^, neither in heaven nor earlh, but the 
imBKiimiy inhabitancy of man's brain, I examine not ; but this I say, the 
worf "spirit" in ihB text signifielh no such thing, but either properly 
a real " substance," or metaphorically, some extraordinary " ability '' 
or " affection " of Ihe mind, or of the tiody. 

The disciples of Christ, seeing Him walking upon the sea (Mstt. xiv. 36> 
and Mark ^n. 49), supposed Him tu be a "spirit," meaning thereby an 
aerial " body," and nut a phmtasrai for it is said they all saw Him \ which 
cannot be understood of Ihe delusions of the brain, (which are not common 
to many at once, as visible bodies are ; but singular, because of the difler- 
ences of (ances), but of bodies only. In like manner, where He was taken 
fora "spirit," by the same apostles (Luke isiv. 37): so also (Acts xii. 15), 
when St. Peter was delivered out of prison, it would not be believed; but when 
the maid said he was at the door, iney said it was his "angel;" by which 
most be meant a corporeal substance, or we must say, the disciples them- 
selves did follow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, that some 
sucli apparitions were not itnagiiiaiy, but real, and such as needed not the 
fancy of man for their existence. These the Jews called "spirits," and 
"angels," good or bad; as the Greeks call the same by the nnme ol 
"demons." And lome such apparitions rosy be real and substantial ; that 
is to say, subtle bodies, which God can form by the same power by which 
He formed all things, and make use of, as of ministers and messengers, that is 
to say, angels, to declare His will, and execute the same when He pleaseth, 
in extiaordinaiy and supernatural maimer. But when He hath so formed 
them, they are substances endued with dimensions, and take up room, and 
can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to bodies ; and there- 
fore are not ghosts " incorporeal," that is to say, ghosts that are in " no 
Elace ;" that is to say, that are "nowhere ;" that is to say, that seeming to 
e"somewhat," are "nothing." But if corporeal be taken in the most 
vulgar manner, for such substances as are perceptible by our external 
senses ; then is substance incorporeal, a thing not imaginary, but real ; 
namely, a thin substance invisihle, but that hath the same dimensions that 
are in grosser bodies. 

By the name of "angel," is sigiiiiied generally, a " messenger ;" and 
tiost often a " messenger of God ;" and by a messenger of God is agnified, 
anylhin^ that makes known His extraordinary presence; that is to say, the 
extraordinary manifestion of His power, especially by a dream or vision. 

Concerning the creation of " angels," there is nothing delivered in the 
Scriptures. That they are spirits, is often repeated : but by the name of 
^irit, is signified both in Scripture and vulgarly, both amongst Jews and 
Gentiles, sometimes thin bodies : as the air, the wind, the spirits vital and 
animal of living creatares ; and sometimes the images that nse in the fancy 
in dreams and visions ; which are not real substances, nor last any longer 
than the dream or vision they appear in ; which apparitions, though no 
real substances, but accidents of the brain ; yet when God rai^eth them 
aupematurally, to signify His will, they are nut improperly termed God's 
messengers, that is to say, His"angcls," 

And as the Gentiles did vulgarly conceive the imagery of the biain. for 

things really subslslent without tiiem, and not dependent on "" '" """*' 

oat of them framed their opinions of " demons," good a 
because they seemed to subsist really, they called "a "" 
because ihey could not feel them with their bands, " 
also the Jews upon the same ground, ■wUVvout luvjftivn^ a 
izieot that consirained them thereunto, had g,etvMa\Vj w 
l^jeW of the Sadducees, that lUose a.ppa.tv\.vato •«"B>riA''»- 
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o produce in the fancy of ntcn, for His own semce, n 
fore caHed tfiem His "angeij," were substances, not dependent (»iA«' 
fancy, but permanent creatures of God j wliereof those which thej thou *^' 
were good to them, they esteemed the " angels of Cod," and tiiose tl ., 
IhouEht would hart ihem, ihey caUfid " evil angels," or evil spirits. Soift 
IS was the spirit of Py tbou, and the spirits ol madmen, of lunatics, and 
epileptics, for Ihej esteemed such as were troubled with such ■'■"i'y^ 

But if wc consider the places of the Old Testament where angels : 
mentioned, we shaJI find that in most of them, there can nothing else be 
understood by the word "angel," but some image raised, supemsihmllyt 

in the fancy to signify the presence of God in" the executio- ' 

natural work; and therefore in the rest, where their n 
pressed, it may he understood in the same manner. 

For we read (Gen. xvi.) that the same apparilion is called, not only an 
"angel," but "God," where that which (verse 7) is called the "angel'" nf 
[he Lord, in the tenth verse, saith to Agar, " I will multiply thy se 
exceedingly ; " that is, speaketh in the person of God. Neither was dnf 
appadtion a fancy Ggored, but u voice. By whicb it is manifest IBM 
'gnifieth there nothing but " God " himself, that caused Anf 
Ily to apprehend 3 voice jrom heaven; or rather, nothing dsi 
e superaatural, testifying God's special presence there. Wlfl' 

■ tlierefore may not the angels that appeared to Lot, and are called (Gen 
12] " men ; " and to whom, diough they were two, Lot speak0l& 
; 18) as but to one, and that one as God, (for [he words are, "Lot s^ 

;o them, Oh, not bc^ my Lord,") be understood of images of men, Mipa*. 
Elaturally formed in the lancy, as well as before by angel was understood a. 
' ' ' voice ? When the angel caBed to Abraham out of heaven to atffl' 
d (Gen, xxii. 11) from slaying Isaac, there was no apparition, b«ta. 
F'*oice; which nevertheless was called properly enough a messenger flr 
K5*^wel" of God, because it declared God's will supematurally, and smes 
■tile Wbour of supposing any permanent ghosts. The angels which Jacofc 

■ jt&w on the ladder of Heaven (Gen. XKviii. :2) were a vision of his sleep, 
■itiherefore only fancy and a dream ; yet bein" sopernntural, and signs vt 
MjGod's special presence, those apparitions are not improperly- cal'"' 
T''angcls." Thesame is tobe anderstood(Gen. x™. 11) wherejacob M 

Ihos, "The Angel of the Lord ap'peared to me in my sleep." For m 
nparition made to a man in his sleep, is that which all men f»ll a dretrfn, 
■"Tether such dream be natural or supernatural ; and that which there 

cob called an "angel," was God himself, for the same anget saith {veise 

), ■* I am the God of Bethel." 
'' Also (Exod. xiv. 19) the angel that went liefore the aimy of Israel to the 
'Red Sea, and then CEmie behind it, is (vetse 24) the Lord himself; andHe 
appeared, not in the form of a beautiful man, but in form (Exod. xiii. 2(k 
by day, of a "pillar of cloud,'' and, by night, in form of a " pillar of fijer 
and yet this pillar was all the apparition and "angel" promised to Mosea. 
(Exod.SKxiii. 2) for the army's guide: for this cloudy pillar (Exod. xixiiL 9) 
is said to have descended, and stood at the door of the Tabernacle, and t" 
have talked with Moses. 

There yoo see motion and speech, which are commonly attribnted -to 
angels, attributed to a cloud, because the cloud sensed as a sign of God's 

or child of n 
/or the false ii _ 

lieir use Ili^C raakes them angels. 
■^God'a presence ia supematurfU operations-, a; 
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bid desired Gnd to go aJong with the camp, as He iiaddone nlways before 
Ihc rosldng of the golden calf, God did not answer, ■" 1 will go," nor ■' I 
will senil an angel in ray stead ;" but thus, " My presence shall go with 
fliee." 

To mention all tlie places of the Old Teslametit where the name of angel 
blouSd would be loo long. Therefore to comprehend ihem all at once, 
i SH]r, there js no text in that part of the Old Testament, which the ChutcU 
oTSngland holdeth for canonical, from which we can conclude there is or 
bath been created, any permanent thing, understood by the name of 
" spirit " or " angel," that hath not quantity; and thaS may not he by the 
nndeislanding divided ; that is to say, considered by parts ; so as one pare 
may be in one place, iind the nett part in the next plate to it ; and in turo, 
^uch is not (laking body for that which is somewhat or somewhere) cor- 
pdical ; but in every place, the sense will bear the intcrpretB.tian of angel, 
■or messenger ; as John Baptist is called an angel, and Christ the Ang d of 
the Covenant ; and as, according to the same analogy, the dove and the 
ficiy tongue!, in that they were signs of God's special presence, might also 
6e eallea angels. Though we find in Daniel two names of angels, Gabrid 
and Micbad; yet it is clear out of the text itself (Dan. xii. i] that bv 
Sfidmd is meant Christ, not as an angel, but as a prmee: and that Gabriel, 
as the like apparitions made to other holy men in their sleep, was nothing 
but a supernatural phantasm, by which it seemed 10 Daniel, in his dream, 
tba.t tn-o sainla being in talk, one of them said to the other, " Gabriel, leE 
W maike thi^ man understand his vision :" for God needeth not to distin- 
guish His celestial servants bynames, which are nselul ooly to the shprl 
memories of mortals. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, out of 
which it can be proved that angels, except when they ore put !or such men 
Its God hath made the mesEengera and ministers of his word or works, oi'c 
thii^ pennanent, and withal incorporeal. That they are permanent, may he 
adhered from the words of our Saviour himself (Malt. xxv. 41), where He 
saJIh, it shall be said to the wicked in the last day, "Go ye cursed into 
eremsting fire prepared for the devil and his angels:" which place is 
Uramfest for the permanence of evil angels (unless we might think the name 
qf devil and his angels may be understood of tiie Church's adversaries and 
tlu^ ministers) ; but then it is repugnant to their immateriality ; because 
nedasting fire is no punishment to impatibic substances, suth as are all 
flnnp incorporeal. Angels therefore are not thence proved to be incot- 
poical. In like manner where St. Paul says (1 Cor. vi. 3), "Know yc 
not that we shalljudgc theangels?"and (z Pet. ii. 4), "For if God spared 
not the angels that sinned, but cast them down into hell ; " and Qude i. 6), 
"Abd the angels that kept not their first estate, but left their own hatutalion, 
Be hath reseried in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgmenl 
Dflhelast day :" though it prove the permaneuo: of angelical nature, it 
ctafirincth also their materiality. And (Matt. xxii. 30), " In the resurrec- 
figs men do neither marry nor give in marriage, but are as the angels of 
did in heaven : " but in the resurrection men shall be permanent and uol 
ioeorporeal ; so therefore also are the aneels. 

There he divers other places out of which may be drawn the like con- 
dnsion. To men that undecstand the signification of these words, " sub- 
Stuiec" and "incorporeal;" as "incorporeal" is taken, not for subtle 
iMdy, but for "not body;" they imply a contradiction: insomuch as to 
tth an angel or spirit is in that sense an inoorporeal substance, is to say in 
t&XA, there is no angel nor spirit at all. Considering therefore the sig- 
iflfcalion of the wi.rd "angel" in the Old Testament, and the nature of 
^^uiu and visions that happen to men by the ordinu^ va.-} ol ^avui:. V 
ai_ i..T:_^ ^ j^ opinion, that ^ingels were iratliiii& \ni!- s 
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niiorUic f^ncy, raised b; the special and exiraotdiaary openLtlat 
o'f God, thereby ta make His presence and command menis kaowm tumur 
kinil, and cliielly to ITis avn people. But the many places of the Nea 
Teiiamenl, and our Savionr's own words, and in sucli texts, tvhereiit is « 
suspicion of corruiiiliin m\ [he Scripture, have extorted from my /eeble 
""reason an ;-.,.\ ■ ' ' I litlief that there lie also angeis substantial' 

pid penn,T.D!' -. ,(,eyl;e in no plac 

though indirecliy, say thai will liave 
le evinced. 
\^ On llie -.ly 1 . ■ il "spirit," depeiideth lliat of the nofd 

^' _ eilher be taken properly; and then it is noUuM 

It tile blowing into a. man some thin and subtle air or wind, in M^ 
as a man fillelh a bladder «ith his breath ; or if Spirits be Hot, 
il, but have their existence only in the fancy, it is nothing but thE 
in of a phantasm ; which is improper to say, and impossible ; lor 
ms are not, but only seem lo be, somewhat. That word therefOR! 
n the Scripture melaphorically only ; as (Gen. ii, 7) where it ia sa ~ 
i " inspired" into man the breath of life, no more is meant than thu 
id gare unto him vital motion. For we are not to think that God n 
~ a. living breath and then blew it into Adam after he was made, nheOlW 
It breath were real or seeming ; but only as it is (Acts xvii, 25), " that Ifc 
him life and breath ; " that is, made him a lining creatm 
: it is said (i Tim. iii, 16), " A1I Scripture is given by inspiration {rant 
' speaking there of '.he Scripture of the Old Testament, it is an fxsf^ 
Setaphor to signify that God inclined the spirit or mind of those writets td 
-■■'e that wliich should be nseful, in leflching, teptoving, correcting Ud 
meting men in the way ot righteoos living. But where St. Peu^ 
'et. i. 21) saith, that " Prophecy came not in old time by the will « 
, but the holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Hl^ 



, . ," by the Holir Spirit ismeant the voiceof God in adrearaor visgD 
apematnnJ, which is not " inspiration," Nor, when our S.iviour breaA- 
n His disciples, said, " Keceive the Holy Spirit," was that breatl) the 
t, but n sign of the spiritual giaces He gave unto them. And ttiooai 
le said of many, and of our Saviour him^lf, that He was ful! of the H^ 
;t that fulness is not to be understood for *' infusion " of the aob- 
le'of God, but for accumulation of His gifts, such as are the jofta 

J' of life, of tongues, and the like, whether attained supematuruly a 
y and industry ; for in all cases they are the gifts of God, So liks* 
!e where God says (joel ii. 28), " I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
'\ and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
mn dreams, and your yout^ men shall see visions," we are not to under' 
A. it in the proper sense, as if His Spirit were like water, subject to 
ion or infusion ; but as if God had promised to give them prophetical 
ms and visions. For the proper use of the word " infused," inspealdng 
le graces of God,isanabuseDf it; (or those graces are virtues, not bodies 
id be carried hither and thither, and to be poured into men as into barrels, 
"n the same manner, to take " inspiration " in ibe proper sense, or V 
Say that good "spirits" entered into men 10 make tliem prophesy, or evt 
'■ spirits into those that became phrenetic, lunatic, or epileptic, is not toi 
" ike the word in the sense of the hcripture ; for the Spirit there is lalceik 
ir the power of God, working by causes to us unknown. As also [ActI 
1) the wind, that is there said to ill! the house wherein the apnsdfl 
■e assembled on the day of Pentecost, is not to be understood Xat 01 
'y Sjj/rit, " ivhicljis the Deity itseW ; 'butfai an ctterojl ii5fi.rf.y( 
J worJtirg on their hearts, to cHecl la Gvctn 'i!M w' ' -~' 
-'- 3 He thonfrhl retiuisite fo» &e pei(otroatwc ol 




SIGNIFICATION OF KINGDOM OF COD. iB; 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



The "Kingdom of God," in the writings of divines, and specially in ser- 
mons and treatises ai devotion, is tnJcen moat commonly Tor cteruid felicity, 
after this life, in ihe highest heaven, which they also call the kingdom of 
glory ; and sometimes for the eamejt of that felicity, saiiclification, which 
they term Ihe kingdom of grace ; but never for the monarchy, that is to 
say, the sovereign power oE God over any subjects acquiied by their own 
consent, wliich is the proper signification of kingilom. 

To the contrary, I find the "kingdom of God" to signify, in most 
places of Scripture, a "kingdom properly so named," constituted by the 
votes of the people of Israel in peculiar manner ; wherein they chose God 
for their kint[ by covenant made with Him, upon God's promising them the 
j^ssession of the land of Canaan ; and bnt seldom metaphorically; and 
then it is taken for " dominioQ over sin ; " (and only in the New Testa- 
ment ;) because such a dominion as that, every subject shall have in the 
kingdom of God, and without prejudice to the sovereign. 

From the very creation, Gad not only reigned over all men " naturally " 
hy His might ; but also had " peculiar " subjects, whom He commanded by 
a voice, as one man speaketh to another. In which manner He "reigned" 
over Adam, and gave him commandment to abstain Irom the tree of oog' 
nizance of good and evil ; which when be obeyed not, hut tasting thereof, 
took upon him to be aa God, judging between good and evil, not by his 
Creator's commandment, but by his own sense, his punishment was a priva- 
tion of the estate of eternal life, wherein God had at first created him ; and 
afterwards God punished his posterity for their vices, all but eight persons, 
with an uolvecsai deluge ; and in these eight did consist the ihen " king- 
dom of Cod." 

After this it pleased God to speak to Abraham, and (Gen. xvii. 7, 8) to 
make a covenant with him in these words, "I will establish my covenant 
between me, and thee, and thy seed after tliee in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God to tliee, and to thy seed after thee ; and 
I -will give unto ihee, and la|hy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession." In this 
covenant "Abraham promiseth for himself and his poateriiy, to obey as 
God, the Lord that spake to bim ; and God on His part piomiselh to 
Abraham the land ol Canaan for an everlasting possession." And for a 
memorial, and a token of this covenant, He ord^neth (Gtn. xviL ll)th« 
"sacrament of ciraumcision." This is it which is called the "old covenant" 
or " testament ; " and containeth a contract between God and Abraham ; 
by which Abraham obligeth himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner 
to be subject to God's positive law ; for to the law moral he was obliged 
before, as by an oalh of allegiance. And though the name of <■ King' be 
not yet given to God, nor of " kingdom " to Abraham and his seed : yet 
the thing is the same ; namely, an institution by pact, of God's peeuijai 

sovereignty over the seed of Abraham ; wlilch in the renewing of Ihe. -" 

covenant by Moses, at Mount Sinai, is expressly called a peculiar ". 
dom of God " over the Jews ; and it is of Abraka-m, iiM. (ftS.Vosw^'ifcil 
saithlRom. iv. lij that he is the " father o{ \.\\e SaW-WvA-," &■«. "^'■^'*■ 
tbatMr e loyal, and do not violate iheir a'lleg.iwict swora \.o lO-ji, ^ 
^^^"'^^-1, md aiifii waid» in the " new coveinaKl" '^1 \ia's'wsoi. 
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OF A CHRTSTIAh- COMMONWEALTH. 

. . i> covenant at (he foot of Mount Sinai, tvos reoetred by Moses (Exod, 

\. 5), whrre the Lord commandeth Moses to speak tg ihe people in 

inner t " Kj^u will obey my Toice indeed, aol keep my covenant, 

ft thlJI be ft pKuliar people to me, foi all tlic earth is mine ; and ye 

~e onto me auLcetdotal kingdom, nnd an holy nation." For a "pec 

•ople," the vulgnr Latin Imth ptculium dt amctii fopuUs: the Eagliib 

^Uidatlon, mode in the bediming of the reign of Iving James, hatli ■ 

PpccuUar treontiie unto me above all riations ?' and the Geneva. French 

Vlht most precious jewel of all nations." Eint the truest translation is the 

Vlt, bec*UBe it is confirmed by St. Paul himself (Tit. ii. 14), wherehesaiA, 

gludin|[ to that place, that our blessed Saviour " gave himselffor us, t&fd' 

M might purify ns 10 himself a peculiar," that is, an eKtraordinarfi 

■people [" for the word is in ihe Greek vcfaa6i!i.oi, which is opposed 

oimotily to the word tttt-ttbtim ; and as this signifieth "ordiiuuf^ 

quotidun," or, as in the Lord's Prayer, "of daily use ;" so the other sig- 

Mth that which is ''overplus," and "stored up," and "enjoyed in % 

' liftl manner ;" which the Latins caMpecuUum : and this meaning of the 

«i* confirmed by the reason God renderethofit, which Tollowelh iniiiie> 

tely. ia thnt He addeth, " For all the earth is mine," as if He should aq>, 

" ''tenationsof the wodil aie mine; but it is not so that you arenuBb 

ft«peoial manner ; for they are all mine, by reason of raj_ 

bnt jfousliftll be mine, byyr - — - ' ' ■ " " 

Hclitlaii to His ordinary title, . .._ — .. 

E Th« name is again contirmed in express words in the same tei^ *'T$ 
~l be to ms a sacerdoial kingdom, and on holy nation." The vi " " 
n hath it, rtgrnun sactrdtimt, to which agreeih the translaiian of _ 

it Pet. it. 9^, Satfntatuim r^ale, " a t^al priesthood ; " as olSv ' 
OB itself, oy which >o man might enter into the laarhim ta . 

■*, that is lo say, no mas might inquire God's vriU immediately of Coil 
_»lr, bat (Uilv the h^ priest The English translation beioTe: 
Howine that of Geneva, has " a kingdom of priests ;" wltich is e: 
tlU) ftKcession of one high priest alter another, or else it aceoideth 
nth St. Peter, nor with the exercise of tbe high priesthood; lor ibeie "mak 
!r ftuy but the high priest isily, thai was to infbim the people of Gaifai 
~ " IT iiiTii rrtiin rf iri'~l — Trrrl''Trirn 'iitri iiUii ihi laititpf 

1, tte ritle of a "holy luttioa'' con&mis the ^anie; Toe "My 
IS that which is Uod's by special, not bj geatal r^t. AH the end 
b Hid in the text. aGod^: bat all the esrthisooc caUed "luly,'*^ 
UonlvwhiiA bset •pullorlliKSfwcialserric^as was thenatiaMtflt 
■1. It » iW«ilc*e M*aifest «noi^ by ihk one place, Oat by A- 
Jdac^on of God," is propeitf aewit aco maua w M iik, ^dteieg bflfc 

tAMiMaftbese which wen to MortitKtlbeieK^ for ibeirciTilmv "■ 

■Httbcmalatiaevfibar bdavievr. •at«aly toiaaidsGad tborl 
■ka*Mni3so««inocberb|>ote«(JMioe.aNdiDWttd ahamtii 

1^.^, ~c|,eriy wag ■ fcapfc^ wbeiOu God ■ 

nb^iAtf ibcdmkol Uose^l^ tafevka^w 

t ckw^^Mvc tkc 

«f ATMH^ot'Saawl. ifcaiiilrir • b^^Sa^l d . 

«2aMe«oiauraepe«Tte>*'<^t>»«=' ' ''" ' " 
njartn/ OK thK IskaiU KCmga O"— -^ — 

■ — fr^rfhw rt M.tiiMlk*^rtka>Ggafc 




SIGNIFICATION OF KINGDOM OF GOD. li- 

a {I Sajn. xii 12), whae Samuel saiUi to ilie people, " Wliea ye 
. _r .1. .... , . .... againsi- y^^^ jg 

__... — , — _,, j^ ^„ us: wtK 

God was your king, " It is manifest that God w 
Ihe civil state of Iheir comiii6Dwealth. 

And after the Ismeliles had rejected God, the prophets did foretell His 
restitution i as (Isaiah' ixiv. 23}, "Then the moon shall be conjounded, 
and the sun aBharaed, when the Lord of hosts shsll rdgn id Mount Zion 
and io Jerusalem ;" where He speoketh expressly of his reign in Zion and 
Jerusalem ; that is, on eartli. And (Micah Lv. 7), " And the Lord shall 
reign over them in Mount Zion;'' this Mount Zion is in Jerusalem, upon 
the earth. And (Ezek. zi. 33), "As I live, saith tlie liord God, surely 
■with a mighty hand, and a stretched out arm, and with fory poured out, I 
will rule over yoa ; " and (verse yj), " I will cause you to pass under the 
rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant ; '' that is, I will 
reign over you, and make you to stand to tliat covenant which you made 
wiUi me by Moses, and brake in yonr rebellion against me in tiie days of 
Samuel, and in your election of another king. 

And in the New Testament the angel Gabriel saith o£ our Saviour 
(Luke i. 32, 33), " He shall be great, and becalled the Son of llie Most 
High, and the Lord shall give unto Him the throne of His father David ; 
and He sliall leign over the house of Jacob Ibr ever ; and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end?' This is also a kmgdom upon earth ; lor the claim whereof, 
as an enemy to Ciesir, He was put to death ; the title of His cross was, 
*' Jesus of Naiaretli, King of the Jews ; " He was crowned in scorn with a 
crown of thorns ; and for the prodaimlng of Him it is said of the disciples 
(Actsxvii.7), "That they didallofthemcontraiy tolhedeCTCesofCEesar, 
saying there was another king, oneje^os.'' The kingdom therefore of God 
IS a real, not a mctaphoiical kingdom ; and so taken, not only in the Old 
Testament hut in the New; when we say, " For thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and glory," it is to be understood of God's kingdom, by force of 
our covenant, not by the right of ftod's power ; foe such a kingdom God 
always hath ; so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, " Thy king- 
dom come," unless it be meant of the restoration of that kingdom, of God 
fay Christ, whicii by revolt of the Israelites had been interrupted in the 
t&cdon of Saul. Nor had it been proper to say, "The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand;" or to pray, "Thy kingdom come," if it had sliii 
ctmtinued. 

There be so many^ther places that confirm this interpretation, that it 
were a wonder there is no greater notice taken of it, but that it gives too 
innch light to Christian kings to see their right of ecclesiastical government. 
This ih^^have oiiserved, that instead of a " sacerdotal kingdom," trans- 
late, "a kingdom of priests;'' for they may as well translate a "royal 
pri«Btliood," as it is in St. Peter, into a " priesthood of kings.'' And 
whereas, for a "peculiar people," they'put a "precious jewel,'' or 
"tre^ure," a man might as well call the special regiment, or company of 
K general, the general's precious jewel, or his treasure- 
In short, the kingdom of God is n civil kingdom ; which consisted, first, 
in Ihc obligation of the people of Israel to those laws, which M oses shanl4 
bring unto them from Mount Sinai ; and which afterwards tl ""'"^ ' 
for the time being, should delirer to them from before '' 
lanclvn samtiirum : and which kingdom having been c 
(J Saul, the prophets foretold, should be icstoiei \ri K 
restoialion "rJiereaf icl> daily pray for, wlicn we 5a^ ii\ fti 
'JTOv kin^oia come ;" and Uu right whctcol -we aj;\«u5w'« 
^Bj^or than !a (he fcrngdom, ttie power, awA #wi1 1 ** " 
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Amen j" and the p'oclaiming whereof, was liie preacliing of ibe >posdcB( 
and lo which men ate ptepiired, by the teadicts of the Gospel ; lo embiMlL 
which Goape), lliat is lo saj, lo nrtiniise obedience to God's govenunent, W- 
tobe in the "Wncdom of groee, because God hath ^toAj given to nMb- 
the power to be the subjects, that is children, of God herenfter, when Chnit 
^iiill come in majesty lo judge ibe world, and actually to govern His ow&' 
people, which is called "ibe kingdom of glory." If the kingdom of God, 
calkd a^so the kingdom of [heaven, from the glorionsness and admirable 
height of that throne, were not a kingdom which God by His licutenanlt, 
or vicars, who deliver His commandments lo the people, did exercise on 
earth i there would not have been so much contention and war about who 
it is by whom God speaketh lo us j neither would ronuy priests llaTe 
troubled themselves with spu'iiual jurisdiction, nor any king have denied it 
them. 

Out of this literal interpretation of the "kinfrdom of God," ariseth also 
the true interprelation of the word "holy." For it is a word, which ir 
God's kingdom answcreth to Ihal, whlcb men in their kingdoms use to ca] 
" jKihlic," or the "king's." 

The king of any country is the " public " person, or representative of al 
his own Bubjeels. And God the king of Israel was the " Holy One" o 
tsrael. The nation which is subject to one earthly sovereign, is the natiei 
of ihat sovereign, that is, of (he public person. So the Jews, who » 
God's nation, were called (Exod. siit. 6) " a holy nation." For by " holy." 
is always understood either God liimself, or that which is God s in pro^ 
priety ; as by public la always meant, either tiie person of the common- 
wealth itself, or something Ihal is so the commonwealth's, as no private 
person can claim any propriety therein. 

Therefore the Sabbalh, God's day, is a " holy day ;"' the temple, God's 
honse, " a holy house ;" Baerifices, tithes, and offerings, God s ttibnt^ 
"holy duties;" priesLs prophets, and anointed kings, under Ci;Tist, God'^ 
ministers. " holy men i" the celestial ministering spirits, God's measengen„ 
"holy angels ;" and the like: and wheresoever the word "holy" is takea 
properly, there is still soinelhing signified of propriety, gotten by consent, 
In saying, "Hallowed be ihy name." we do but pray to God forgixcetc 
keep the first commandmenl, of "having no other gods but Him.' Man. 
kind is God's nalion in propriety : but the Jews only were a " holy B! 
Why, but because they became His propriety by eoveoant ? 

And the word " profane " is usually taken in (he Scripture for the s« 
with "common;" and consequently ihcit contraries, "holy" and "proper," 
in the kingdom of God, must be the same also. But iiguratively, mow 
men also are called "holy," that led such godly lives, as if they haid 
tbrsaken all wordly designs, and wholly devoted and given Ihemisdves t9 
God. In the proper sense, that which is made " holy" by God's app 
printing or separating it lo His own nse, is said to be " sanctified" by C 

as the seventh day in the fourth coounandmenl : and a£ the elect in 

New Testament were said lo be " sanctified " n'hen they were endued witl(' 
the spirit of godliness. And that which is made " holy " by the dedication 
of men, and given In Cod, so as to be used only in His public serviix, if 
called alao "sacred,'' :ind said to be conseccaled, as temples, and other 
liouses of public ptxiyer, and their uteosib, priests, and ministers, victim*t 
offerings, and the external mittter of sacraments. 
Of "holiness" there be degrees- for of those things that are set apart 

/or rhe service of Cod, there may he some set apart again for a -- " 

BjoK esprdal service. The whole nilion ol vVe Israetoes vi 
■^ - > fo GoiJ ; yet Ihe (ribe of Le%-i was "'^Ht^^*^'*;^ *^!l^ 
Miongit the Levites, thepriesti«| " *" 
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priest was tlic most holy. Si> Ihe laud of Jildaen was the 
It llie holy c[ty wherein God was to lie ivorsMppeil. was 
holy ; and again the Temple more holy Ihnn the city, and the 
)re holy than the rest of Ihe Temple, 
separation of some visible thing from common use ; 
! to God's service, for a. sigii either of our admission 
of God, to be of the number of His peculiar people, or for 
m of ihf same. In the Old Testament, the sign of 
admission was "circumeision ; " in the New Testament, "baptism." The 
commemoration of it in the Old Testament was the " ealins, at a certain 
time which was anniversary of the " Paschal Lamb ;" by which they were 
nDt in mind of the night wherein they were delivered out of their bondage 
m E^ypt; and in the New Testament, the celebrating of the " Lord's 
Supper;" by which we are put in mind of our deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, by our blessed Saviour's death upon the cross. The sacra- 
ments of "admission," are bat once to be used, tiecBuse there needs but 
one " admission ;" but because we have need of being often put in mind of 
oui delivenmce, and of our allegiance, the sacraments of "commemoration" 
have need to be reiterated. And these are the principal sacrameuts, and 
ss it were the solemn oaths we make of onr allegiance. There be also 
other consecrations, that may be called sacraments, as the word implieth 
only consecration to God's service ; liiit as it implies an oath, or promise of 
all^iance to Gml, there were no othei* in the Old Testament, but " circum- 
eision," and the " passover ;" nor are there any other in the New Testament, 
but "baptism" and the "Lord's Supper." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of Ihi Ward of Gad, and 0/ PrafhOs. 

Whbn there is mention of the " word of God," or of "man," it dolh not 
signify a part of speech, such as gramroarians call n noun or a verb, or any 
simple voice, without a contexture wilh other words to make it significative ; 
but a perfect speech or discourse, whereby the speaker "afiirmelh," 
"dcnieth,'' " commandelh," "promiseth," " threatetieth," " wisheth, '' or 
" interrogate th." In which sense it is not sxahduiH, that signifies a 
"wovd; but simio (in Greek \iyoi), that is, some "speecli," "dis- 

Again, if we say the "word of Go J," or of "man," it may be understood 
(OOietimeE of the speaker ; as the words that God hath spoken, or that a 
Vtka hath spoken ; in which sense, when we say the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
We uuderstand St. Matthew to he| the writer nf 11, aud sometlmei of 
the subject ; in whicli sense wheTi we read in the Bible, " the words of the 
days of the kings of Israel, or Judah," it is meant that the acts thai were 
done in those days were the subject of those words ; and in the Greek which, 
in the Scripture, retaineth many Hebraisms, by the word of God is often- 
times meant, not that which is spoken by God, but concemii^g Cod, and 
His government ; that is lo jay, the doctrine of religion : insoranch as it is 
■Hone, to say \byi>t BtoS, an<) llitolsgia ; which is, that doctrine which 
we usually c^l "divinity," as is manifest by the places following (.^cts 
Xiii. 46), " Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, ixA said, it. ■wi^-CKSSsairi 
the word of Cod iJiould first have been spo\ieiiVo 'joa,\i4\«atMa,l'»>- 
■^^ yoti, ind judge yourselves nnwOTlri'y ol cvmVmImv^ \"it, «»;■«•*■ 
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turn <o ilie Gentiles." Tha.t which is Iierc c^led the word of God, WU 
dMtrine of Christian religioa; as it appears evidently by that wafdl j 
befiwc. And (Acts v. 30) where it ia said to the apostles by an angel, *' 
stand and'sppELk in the Temple, atL the words of this life; hy the woiidai 
tlus life, is meantihe doctiiaeof the Gospel ; as is evident by whntthqrd 
in the Temple, and is expressed in the last vetse of the s"ii ff chapte 
" DaUy in the Temple, and in every houae they ceased not to teu 
and prcatJi Christ Jesos^;" in uhich place it is miuiifest that Jesus ChiisC m 
lie subject of this " word of life ; or, which Is ali one, the subject of ll 
"vfordsot this iifeeternal," that our Sariouroffercd them. So (Acis x " 
the word o£ God is called " the word of the Gospel," because it contai 
the doctrine of the kii^ora of Christ ; and the same word {Koin. x. !_, 
is called "the word of faith ; " that is, as is there expressed, thedocttinet 
Christ come, and raised fiam the dead. AisD (Matt, xiii, 19), "WhenaJl 
one heareth the word of the kingdom, " that is, the doctrine of the luogdoi 
taught by Christ. Again, the same word is said (Actsxii. 34) "togrowaa 
to be multiplied ; " which is to nndeisttnd of the evangelicaldoctrine is eaq 
but of the voice or speech of God, bard and strange. In the same Eem 
(1 Tim. iv. l) the " doctrine of devils " signifieth not the words of any 
devil, but the doctrine of heathen men concerning " demons," and fbakt 
phantasms which they worshipped 3^ gods. 

Considering these two significations of tlie "word of God," i 
taken in Scripture, it is manifest in this latter sense, where it is telcm. 
for the doctrine of Christian religion, that the whole Scripture is Qi 
word of God: but iu the fonner sense, not so, For example, thone 
these words, "I am the Lord thy God," &c, to the end of the 1? 
Commandments, were spoken by God to Moses ; yet the preliice, " G(4' 
spake these words and said," is to be understood for the words of ' ' 
that wrote the holy history. The "word of God," as it is takei 
that which He bath spoken, is understood sometimES "properly," a 
limes '■metaphorically." "Properly," as the words He hath spolu 
His prophets: "metaphorically," for His wisdom, power, and (rt« 
decree, in making the world ; in which sense, those fiats, " Let thei 
light," "Let there be a firmament," " Let us make man," Sc (Gen. ij 
the word of God, And in the some sense it is said (John L 3), " All ■ 
were made by it, and without it was nothing made that was made : ' . .., 
(Heb. i. 3), "Heupholdeth all things by the word of His power j" t)^l|; 

hy the power 01 Hia word ; lliat is, by His power ; and (Heb. xi. 3), 

worlds were framed by the word of God ;" and many other places I 
same sense: as also amongst the Latins, the name of "fate," which 
fielh properly " the word spoken," is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the effect of His word ; that is lo say, for the thing il_ . 
which by His word is affirmed, commanded, threatened, or promised j 
(Psalm cv. 19) where Joseph is said to have been kept in prison "tHI hi 
word was come ; " that is, till that was come lo pass which be had fotet " 
to Pharaoh's butler (Gen. xL 13) concerning his being restored to 
office : for there, " by his word was come," is meant, the ihing itself mi 
come lo pass. So also (l Kings arriii. 36) Elijah saith to God, " I hw ' 
done all these tliy words," instead of, "I have done all these things at tb 
word," or commandment ; and (Jei. xvii.is), " Where is the wotd of tL_ 
Lord" is put for "^Vhere is the evil he threatened." And (Ezek. xii.^£ 
"There sluU none of my words be prolonged any more:" by " words" i 
understood those "things" which God tiromiBed 10 His people. And ., 
lie New Teitainent (Matt, xiiii. 35), " HtaTcn and earth aliall pass awnj^ 
Jjul my nards sfjall not pass away •" that is, ttieie >» nrtincs. ftutv. \ ina«. 
promind or forelold that shall not ^"* * '^" -"" ■* 
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tbat St. Jobn the Evangelist, and I lUink Si. John only, calleili our 
Sftviour himself as in the flesh "the wotdoi God," as (Jolini- 14) "the 
wordwua madi; Resh;'' that is to say, the word or promise that Chrwt 
ahonld came into tin; worlil ; "whom the beginning iras wRh God;"' 
(hat is to say, it was in the purpose of God the ^ther to seod God the Son 
into the world to enlighten men in the way of eternal life ; bat it was 
not till then put in execution and actually incarnate. So that oni 
SaTJour is there called the " word," cot because He was the promise, but 
the thing proniised. They that taking occasion from this place do com- 
raoijy call Him the verb of God, do but render the test more oliscure. 
They might as well term Him the noun of God: for as by "noun," so 
also by "verb," men understand nothing' Isit a part of speech, a voice, a 
sound, thnt neither affirms, nor denies, nor commands, nor promiaeth, nor 
is any substance corporeal or spiritual ; and therefore it cannot be said to 
he either God or man ; whereas our Saviour is both. And this "word," 
which St. John in his gospel saith was with God, is (in his first EpisLie, 
veise i) called the " won! of life ;" and (verse z) " the elernal life, which 
was with the Father." So that lie can be in no other sense called the 
" word " than in that wherein He is called eternal life ; that is, " He ihBt 
hath procured us etenwl life" by His coming in the flesh. So nlso 
(Apocalypse xix, 13) the apostle, speaking of Christ clothed in a garment 
dipped in blood, sailh, His name is " ihe word of God ; " which is to bo 
understood as if He had said His name liad t^en " He that was come, 
according to the purpose^ of God from the beginning, and accordirig to Hia 
word and promises delivered by the prophets." So that there is nothing 
here of the incamalion of a word, but of tlie incarnation of God the Son, 
therefore called " the word," because His incarnation wu» the perfotmsiice 
of the promise ; in like manner as the Holy Ghost is called (Acts i. 4 ; 
Luke xkIv. 49) " the promise." 

There are also places of the Scripture, where, by the " word of God," is 
signified such words as are consonant to reason and equity, though spoken 
sometimes neitlier by prophet, nor by a holy man. For Pharaoh-Necho was 
an idolater ; yet his words to the good king Josiah, in which he advised 
him by messengers, not to oppose htm in his march against Charchemish, 
are said to have proceeded fiura the mouth of God ; and Josiah, not heark- 
ening to them, was slain in the battle ; as is to be read (2 Chron. xxxv. i\, 
S3, 23). It is true, that as the same history is related ta the first book of 
¥^ras, not Pharaoh, but Jeremiah, spake these words to Josiah, from the 
mouth of the Lord. But we are to give Credit to the canoiucal Scripture, 
whatsoever he written in the Apocrypha. 

The "word of God," is then also to be taken for the dictates of reason 
and equity, when the same is said in the Scriptures to be written in man's 
heart; as Psalm Kxxvii. 31 ; jcr. naii.33 : Deul. ixx. 11, 14. and many 
other like places. 

The nome of "prophet" signifieth in .Scripture, sometime; " prolo- 
cntor s" that is, he that spenketh (rom God to man, or from man '" ^°^ - 
and sometimes "predictor,'' or a foreteller of things to come : andso 
CHIC fhat speakeih incoherently, as men that are distracted. '" 
freqaently used in the sense ofspeakin;; from God tothepeoplr^ 
Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others were " p(" 
this sense the high priest was a "prophet," for he o , 
tancfKm saricloriipi to inquire of God ; and was to dedareH 
the people. And therefore when Caiaphas said tt. Nraa tacc " 
man should die far the people, St. John sajifli tjiia-pXjCT t. 
Ibis of himself, but being high priest, ttat ^e 
[ awn should die for the nation," W9t> t\iei *M- « 
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OS taught the people ( I Cor.xiv. 3], are said to prophesy. IntheK 
sense 11 is that God saith to Moses (Ei«l. iv. 16) concerning Auon, "I 
shall be thy spokesninn lo the pecpie ; and he sliall be I0 Ihee a niODt 
Bod thou malt be la him instead of God -" that which here is "spid^i 
man," is (Eiod. vii. 1) interpreted prophet ; " See," sailh God, " I htti 
made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaiuii thy brollrcr shall be thy prophcL' 
In the sense of speaking from man lo God, Abraham is called a pr — '"' 
KitGen. XX. 7), whete God in a. dream speaketh tu Abimelech in thisnii 
H't'Now therefore restore the man V\i wife, /or he is a prophet, and shall, 
Lfcr thee :" whereby may be also gathered thai the name of prophet ina] 
Bbe given, not unproperly, to them ihat in Christian churches have a calf 
' '\ to (ay public prayers for the congregation. In the fame sei 
iphets that came down from the high place, or hill of God, 
altery and a labret. and a pipe, and a harp (i Sam. i. 5, 6, and 10), San 
jnongst them, are said to prophesy, in that Lbey pmised God in' lb 
MBiier publicly. In the like sense is Miriam (Exod. iv. zo) called 
lophetess. So is it also to be taken (l Cor. xi. 4, O. where St. F&alsai< 
f Every man that prayeth or prophesieth with hts head covered, Ac. M 
ery woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered ;" fi 
cmhesy in that place signilieth no more but praising God in pcjitna ei 
ioly sonfis ; which women might do in the church, though it were not lai 
ll for them to speak 10 the congregation. And in this signilicalion iti 
the poets ot the heathen, that composed hymns and other soi' ~ 
11 in the honour of their gods, were tailed vales, prophets ; as is 
longh known by ail that are versed in the books of the Gentiles, and 
idem (Tit. i. 12), where St. Paul saith of the Cretians, that a projdiet « 
:ir own said they were liars; not that St Paul held their poets fo 
ipbets, but acknowledgefh that the word prophet was commonly used U 
_aify them that celebrated the honour of God in verse. 
Whoa by prophesy is meant prediction, or foreleliing of future contilt' 
-IS ; not only they were prophets, who were God's spokesmen, 
told those things to others which God had foretold tolhem; but 
those impostors that prelend, by help of familiar spirits, or by super 
ious divuialion of events past, from false cause; to foretell the like 6vc — ' 
time to come ; of which, a^ I have declared already in the twd 
of this discourse, there be many kinds, who gain in the opuuoi 
)the common sort of men a greater reputation of prophesy, by one cas 
«*ent that may he but wrest»l to their purpose, that can be lost aeain 
never so many failings. Prophesy is not an art, nor, when it is taken 
prediction, n constant vocation ; but an extraordinary and teu)poniiy < . 
ployment from God, most often of good men, bat sometimes also of dM 
nicked. The woman of Endor, who is said to have had a familiar saiiiii, 
and thereby to have raided a phantasm of Samuel, and foretold Saul bia 
death, was not therefore a prophetess, for neither had she any science^ 
whereby she could raise such a phantasm, nor does it appear thai God 
manded llie raising of it ; but only guided that imposture to be a mea 
Saul's terror and dticouragement, and by consequent, of the discomtitnre \xf 
which be fell. And for incoherent speech it was amongst the GentiliEa 
taken for one soit of prophecy, because the prophets of iht' 
intoxicated witha spirit or vapour from the cave of the Pyihian oiacle aK 
Delphi, were for the lime really mad, and spake like madmen ; of wl 
loose words a sense might be made to fit any event, in such sort, ai 
ire said lo be made of niahria frima. In Scripture I lind ii 
taken (l Sam. iviii. lo) in these wfotds, " Xyvq. AewiisjuA 
I, and he prophesied in the midst o! Ibe ^oiisc.'' 
id alibough Uteie be n nuuij sisDi^cavVoD^' 
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"prophet ; " yet is that the most frequent, in wliTch it is lakeii for liiio, in 
■■Mm God speakelh immediately that whidi the propiiel is to say from 
liinii to some other man, or to the people. And hereupon a question may 
beasbcd, in what manner God spciketh to such a prophet. Ca;l it, may 
some say, !« properly said that God hath voice and language, when it can. 
pot he properly said He hnlh a tongue or other or^ns as a man ? The 
pitipliet David arnieththus (Psalm xciv. g|, " Shall lie that made the eye, 
not see? or He tSat made the ear, not hear?" But this may be spoken, 
not as usBally, to signify God's nature, but to signify onr intention lo 
honour Him. For lo " see " and " hear," are honourable altribuces, and 
may be given lo God to declare, as far as our capacity can conceive, MSi 
^mighty power. But if it were (o he taken in the strict and proper sense, 
one might argue from His malting of all other purls of mini's body, tlidt He hail 
also tlie same u^e of them which we have ; which would he many of them so 
uncomely as it would be the greatest contumely in the world to ascribe them 
Id Him. Tlierefore we are to interpret Cod's speaking to men immediately, 
lor that way, whatsoever it be, by which God makes them understand His 
will. And the ways whereby He doth this are many, and to be sought only 
ia ibe Holy Scripture ; where though many limes it be said that God spake 
to itlls and that person, without declaring in what manner ; yet there be 
s'^in msny places that deliver also the sign& by which they were lo acknow- 
ledge His'presence and coramnndmeni ; and by ihese may be Understood 
how He spake to mimy of the rest. 

In what manner God spake to Adam, and Eve, and Cain, and Noah, is 
not expressed : nor how He spake to Abraham, till such lime as he canie 
put of Ins own country to Sichem, in tlie Iiuid of Canaan ; and then (Gen. 
jriL J*] God is said to have "appeared" to him. So there is one way 
l4icreby God made His preiience manifest * that is, by an "apparition'' or 
"vision." And again (Gen. xv. l), "The word of the I*rd came lo 
Ablahanljin a vision," that is to say,'some'ivhat as a sign of God's presence, 
appeared as God's messenger to apeak to hira. Again, the Lord appeared 
lo Abraham (Gen. xviil. i) by an apparition or ihree angels, and lo 
Alnmelech (Gen. xx, 3) in a dream ; to Lot (Gen. xix. 1) by an apparition 
of two angds; and to Agar (Gen. xni. 17) by the appariiion of one angel ; 
and to Abraham ^pin (Gen. xxii. 11) by the apparition of a voice from 
Iteftven ; and (Gen. xxvi. 24) 10 Isaac in the night, that is, in his sleep, or 
by dream ; and to Jacob (Gen. xiviii. iz) in a dream, that is lo say, as are 
Ihe woids of the text, "Jacob dreamed that he saw a ladder," &c. ; and 
[Gen. xxxii. I) in a vision of angels; and to Moses (Exod. iii. 2) in i1k- 
appimiion of a ilame uf fire out of the midst of a bush. And iiftei the 
time of Mu^es, where the manner how (lod spake immediately I« ninn in 
the Old Testament is ex]iriased. He spake always by a vision, or by a<iiean>-. 
■£ to Gideon, Samuel, Eliah, Klisha, tsaiah, Fzekiel, and ihe rc^t of ihi' 
propels -, and often in the New Testament, as to Joseph, to St. I'eter. 10 
^t. raul, and to SL John the Evangelist in the Apocalpyie. 

Only to Moses He spake in a more extraordinary manner in Mount Sinai, 
and in the Tabernacle ; and lo Ihe high priesi in the Tabernacle, and in 
the tanctum lanclarum of the Temple. But Moses, and after him Ihe 
h^h priests, were prophets of a more eminent place and degree in God* 
bvour ! and God himself in express words declareth, that to other prophets 
He spake in dreams and visions, but to His servant Moses, in such a manner 
fs, A man speaketh to his Mend. The words are these (Numb. xii. 6, 7, Si, 
" If there be a prophel among you, I the Lord will make myself known lo 
Uin in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My servant Moses 
is BBi «o, who is raithful ui all my house ; with him I will si^k mcNI-V vti 
, even apparently, not in dark speedies ; an& 'the ^vn\^\\'&^ cA '^«' 
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Lord shall lie bchoR" And (Esiod. xxxiii. it), "The Lord spake Iit| 
Mcieei iiice to fsce, Bs a man speakethto his friend.'' And fet this speaking 
of Cod to Moses, was by mcdiatian of aa angel, or angels, as appeals 
eipre^ly. Acts vii. 35 and $3, and GaL iii. 19; and was tliereroFe a vision, 
though a. more clear vision than was givfn 10 other prophets. And 
conformable hereunto, where God saith (Dent. idii. r), "If there arise 
amongst you a prophet, or dreamer of dreams," the latter word is but the 
interpretation of the former. And (Joel ti. 28), "Voar sons and yon r 
dftughlers shall prophesy ; yonr old men ^liall drenm dreams, and your 
young men shall see visions;" where agaiu the word "prophesy" ii 
eipounded by "dream " and "vision." And in the same manner it was 
that Cod sfKdie to Solomon, promising him wisdom, riches, and honour : 
for the text saith (I Kings iii. 15), "And Solomon awoke, and behold it 
was a dream;" so that generally the prophets eitraordinaty in the Old 
Testament took notice of the word of God no otherwise than from their 
dreams or visions ; that is to say, from the imaginations which they haJ 
in their sleep, or in an extasy : which imaginations in every true prophet 
were snpcniatural j but in f^c prophets were either natoral ot feigned. 

The aame prophets were nevertheless said to speak by the spirit ; as 
(Zech. vii. la); where the prophet speaking of the Jews, saitl^ "They — 
made their hearts hard as at^mant, lest they should hear the Ian, and tU J 
words which the Lord of hosts hath sent in His Spirit b/ the ratn ' 
prophets." By which it is manifest, that speaking by the "spirit," 
" inspiration,' was not a particular manner of Gwl's speaking, differf 
from vision, when they that were said to speak by the Spirit wer" -' ' 
ordinary prophets, such as for every new message were to have a 
cnmmissioti. or which is al! one, a new dream or vision. 

Of prophets, that were so by a perpetual calling in the Old TeslamCn 
some were "supreme," and some "subordinate:'' supreme were fie 
Moses ; and after him the high priests, every one for his time, as Ipn^^a 
the priesthood was royal ; and after the people of the Jews had i^QtT 
God, that He should no more reign over tliem, those king; which submh 
themselves to God's govemment, were also His chief prophets, and the fai 
priest's office became ministerial. And when God was to be consulted, tl 
put on the holy vestments, and inquired of the Lord as the kii^ cc 
manded them, and were deprived of their ofiice when the king thought ^ 
For king Snu! (i Sam. xiii. 9) commanded the bumt-oRering to be Inoag'' 
and (1 Sam. xiv. iS) he commands the priests to bring the ark nearV 
and (verse to) again to let it alone, iiecaiise he saw an advantage % 
his enemies. And in the samcchapler (verse 37) Saul askelhcounseloftS 
In lite manner king David, after his being anointed, though before he lb 
possession of the kingdom, i; said to " inquire of the Lord'' (i S 
xiiii. 2) whether he should fight ^bit the Philistines at Keilah s 
(verse 9) David commajideth the priest to bring him the ephod, 10 iW|_ 
whether he should stay in Keilah ornot. And king Solomon (r Kings S, 9, 
took the priesthood from Abi.iihar and gave it (verse 35) to Zadok. TbCD 
fore Moses, and the high priests, and the pious kings, who inquired of G, 
on all extmordinaiy occasions how they were to carry themselves, or wW 

God spaltt tmto them is not manifest. To say that when Mobcs went 
God in Mount Sinai, it was a dream or virion, such as other prophet! 
is cQdtrary to that distmction which Go<l made between Moses anti 
iJLOnhets (Numb. dii. 6, 7, 8). To Say Gorl ■ipake or appeared as H< 
His" own nature, is to deny Hia infinitencss, iiivisibiUtfiincomprehenstbilire 
To say He spake by inspiration, or infu.sion of flwHwy Sjfiiit, as the W 
Spirit signihetJi the Deity, is to make Moses equal with Christ, in -^ 
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only the Godheml (as SL i'a.iil Epeaketh, Col. ii. 9) dwelleth bodily, Ami 
lastjy. 10 say He spake J)y the Floly Spirit, as its^piilieth the graces or gifm 
bf the Holy Spirit, is' to aftribule notiiiog to Him supernatural. For God 
disposeth men to piety, justice, vKtzy, truth, faith; and a!! manner of virtue, 
bodi moral and intellectual, by ductiine, example, and by several occasions, 
natural and ordinary. 

And as these ways cannot be applied to God in His speakiog to Moses at 
Mount Sinai ; eo also they cannot be applied to Him in His speaking to the 
high priests irom the mercy seat. Therefore in what manner God spake 
to those sovereign prophets of the Old Testament, whose office it was 
to inquire of Him, is not intelligible. In the time of the New Tcstameitt, 
there was no sovereign prophet but our Saviour, who was both God that 
spake, and the prophet to whom He spake. 

To subordinate prophets of perpetual calling, I lind not aoy place that 
proveth God spake to them supet naturally : but only in such manner as 
naturally He incllneth men to piety, to belief, to righteousness, and to other 
nrtues all ot)ier Christian men. Wliich way, thougli it consist Iti constitu- 
tton, instruction, cdueation, and the ijccasions and invitements men have 10 
Chpistian virtues, yet it is truly attributed to the operation cF the ypicit of 
(iod, or Holy Spirit, which we in our iangu^c call the Holy Ghost ; for 
there Is no good inclination tlia.t is not of the operation of God. Bat these 
operations are not always supernatural. When therefore a ptophet is said 
to speak imhe spirit, Or bylhe Spirit of God, we ire to understand no more 
but that he speaks according to God's will, declared by the supreme 
propheL For theioosl common acceptation of the word spirit, L? in thesig- 
niiication of a man's intention, mind, or disposition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself th(,t 
"propheaed " in the camp of the Israelites, In what manner God spake 
to them, is declared in Numbers, chap. Ki. vetsc 25 : " The Lord come 
down in a clond, and spake unto Moses, and took of the spirit that was 
t^ion him, and gave it to the seventy elders. And it came to pass, when 
the spirit rested upon them, they [irophesied and did not cease." By which 
it Is manifest, iirst, that their prophesying to the people was sutecrvient 
and subordinate to the prophesying of Moses ; for that God took of the 
spirit of Moses, to put upon them ; so that they prophesied as Moses would 
mVe them ; otherwise they had not been suflered 10 prophesy at all. Kor 
there was (verse 27) a complaint made i^piinst them to Moses ; and Joshna 
would have Moses to have forbiddea them ; which he did not, bat said to 
Joshua, " be not jealous in my behalf." Secondly, that the spirit of God 



a that place signilicth nothing but the mind and disposition to obey and 
assist Moses in the odmiiiistrauon of the gavernment. For if it were meant 
they had the substantial spirit o! God ; that is, the divine liatnre, inspired 



I them, then they had it in no less manner than Christ himself, ii 
iBhomoidylhe spirit of God dwell bodily. It is meant therefore of the 
gift and grace of God, that guided them to co.operate with Moses ; from 
whom their spirit was derived. And it appeareth. (Hiunb, si. 16) that Ihey 
Were such as Moses himself should appoint for elders and othcers of the 
people : for the words are, " Gather unto me seventy men, whom thou 
knowest to be eldere and officers of the people: " where, "thou knowest," 
JE the same with " thou appointest," or " hast appointed to bo sui;h." tSr 
■we are told before (Exod. xriiL 24! that Moses following the counsel of 
Jeihro, his father-in-law, did appoint judges and ofGcera """ " " — 

fiOch a« feared God ; and of these were those seventy, 
pntting npom them Moses' spirit, inclined to aid Moses in 
lion oithe kingdom: and in this sense the spirit of Goil _ 
, JHli. 13, 14) presently upon the anointing ol Da'<\4, Xo W^t 
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David, and left Saul ; God giving His graces to him He chose to govern tl 
people, and lakir^ them away from him Me r^ected. So that by the SQi~ 
It meant inclination to God's service ; lud not any Eupcni[i.tur3l revel^ir 
God spuke also nuin; times by the event of lots ; which were ordered 
such as He had put in authority over His people. So we read that Go 
manifested by the lots which Saul caused to be drawn (I Saul. -civ. 43) '& 
fault that Jonathan had commiUcd, in eiting a honey-Comb, contrary toll 
oath taken by (he people. And (josh xviii. 10) God divided the land 1 
Canaan amongst the Israelites, by the "lots that Jushua did cast before tli 
Lord in Shiloh.'' In tlie same manner it i«enietli to be. that God dt 
coveted (Joshua vii. 15, &c.) the crime of Achan. And tUese ore the wn] 
whereby God declared His will in (he old Testament. 

All which ways He used aUo in the New Testament. To the Vir^ Mary, 
liy a vision of in angel : to Joseph inadream : again, (a Paul, in the way r 
Damascus, in a visionof our Saviour; andto Peterin thevision of asheell 
down from heaven, mth divers sorts of flesh ; ot clean, and unclean beasts 
and in prison, by vision of an angal : and 10 all the apostles, and writers t 
the New Testament, by the graces of His spirit ; and to the apostles agaiq 
at the choosing of Matlhios ui the place of Judas Iscnriol. by lot. 

Seeing then, all prophecy supposetli vision, or dream (which two, wl 
ihey be natural, are the same), or some especial gift of God so raiely < 
served in mankind as to be admired where observed ; and seeing ai « 
such gifts, as the most extraordinary dreams and visions, may proceed 
God, not only by his supcmatural and immediate, but also by His — 
operation, and by mediation of second causes ; there is need of rea 
Judgment to discern between natural and supernatural gifts, and 
natural and supernatural visions or dreams. And consequently n 
need to be very circumspect and wary, in obeying the voice of n 
pretending himself to be a prophet, requires us to obey God in th 
which he in God's name telleth lis to be the way to happtaess. 
that pretends to teach men the way of so great felicity, pictends to gora 
Ihem ; that is to say, to rule and reign over them ; which is a thine Uiat I 
men naturally desire, and is therefore worthy to be suspected of ambilioa ai 
imposture; and consequently, ought to be examined and tried by every ma 
before he yield them obedience ; unlens he have yielded it them alread 
in the institution of a commonwealth ; as when the prophet is the ci> 
sovereign, or by the dvil sovereign authorized. And if this exaniinalii 
of prophets and spirits were not allowed to every one of tlie people, 
had been to no purpose to set out the marks by which every ~ 
might be able to distinguish between those whom they ought, and ' 
whom ihey ought not to follow. Seeing therefore such marks arc 
out (Deut. xiii. i, &c.) to know a prophet by; and (i John iv. i, 
to know a spirit by : and seeing lliere is so much prophesying in the 
Testament, and so much preachioe in ihe New Testament, against prophetli 
and so much greater a number ordinarily of false phophelis, than of tun 
every one is to beware of obeying their directions, nt their own peril. Ai 
firsl, that there were many more false than true prophets, appears by thi 
that when Ahab (i Kings xxii.) consulted four hundred prophets, they we 
all false impostors, but only one Micaiah. And a little before the time 1 
the captivity, the prophets were generally liars. "The prophets (saith tl 
Lord, by Jeremiah, chap. xiv. 14) prophesy lies in my name. I so 
ihem not, neither hove I commanded Ihera, nor spake unto them ; Vta 
propheby to you a false vision, a thing of nought, and (he deceit of tBt 
liean." lasomach as God commanded lUc wa^ ^1 *t momli of tf 
wopAef Jeremiah (chap, wiiii. 16) not \d oW-j lii™-. "-SWh^i 
Ivrd of bolts, beukea not wnto Hie wovdaoS A='e^'^'e^'=^'*^«--e^^'™ 
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you. They make you vain, tliey speak a vision of iheii own heart, and not 
out of the mouth of the Lord." 

Sedng then there was in the time of the Old Testament such quurels 
amongst the visionary prophets, one contesting wiih another, and asking, 
■' When departed the Spirit from inc to go to thee ? " as between Micaiah 
and the rest of the four liundred ; and such giving of the lie to one another 
|ai in Jerem. xiv. 14), and such controversies in the New Testament at this 
day, amongst the spiritual prophets ; every man then was and now is 
bound to make use of ius natural reason, to apply to all prophecy tliose 
rules which God hath given us to discern the true from false. Of which 
rales, in the Old Testament, one was, conformable ctoctrine to that which 
Moses the sovereign jirophet had taught them ; and the other, the mimcu- 
Ions power of foreteiiing what God would bring to pass, a* I have already 
^owed out oF Deut. xiii. I, &c. And in the New Testament there was but 
one only mark ; and that was the preaching of this doctrice, " that Jesus is 
the Christ," that is, king of the Jews, promised in (he Old Testament. 
Whosoever denied that anicle, he was a false prophet, whatsoever miracles 
he might seem to work ; and he that taught it wasa true prophet. For St. 
Jolm (i Epist. iv. 2, &c.), speaking expressly of the means to examine 
spirits, whether they be of God, or not ; after he had told ihem that tliere 
wonld arise false prophets, saiih thus : •' Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. 
Every spirit that confcsseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God ; " that is, is approved and allowed as a prophet of God ; not that he 
ii a godly man, or one of the elect, for this, that he confesieth, professeth, 
or preacheth Jesus 10 be the Christ ; bat for that he is a prophet avowed. 
For God sometimes speaketh by prophets, whose persons He hath not 
nccepted ; as He did by Balaam ; and as He foretold Saul of his death, by 
the Witch of Endor. Again in the next verse, " Every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of Christ ; and this is the 
spirit oF Antichrist." So that the rule is perfect on both sides ; tliat he is 
a true prophet, which preacheth the Messiah already come, in the person of 
Jesus ; and he a lalse one that denieth Him come, and looketh for Him in 
some future impostor, that shall take upon him that honour falsely, whom 
the apostle there properly calleth Antichrist, Every man therefore ought 
to consider who is the sovereign prophet ; that is to say, who it is that is 
God's vicegerent on earth ; and hath next under God, the authority of 
goteming Christian men ; and to observe for a rule that doctrine*, which 
Ultlie name of God, He hath commanded to be taught; and thereby to 
oamine and ity out the truth of those doctrines which pretended prophets, 
with miracle, or without, shall at any time advance : and if they find it 
motisry to that rule, lo do as they did that came to Moses and complained 
tiat there were some that prophesied in the camp, whose authority so to do 
they doubted of ; and leave to the sovereign, as they did to Moses, lo 

Zlio'd or to fotl)iil them, as he should see cause ; and if he disavow ihem, 
in BO more to obey their voice; or if he approve Ihem, then to obey ihem, 
at men to whom God hath mven a part of the spirit of their sovereign. 
For when Christian men t^e not their Christian sovereign for Gi^'s 
prophet, they must either take their own dreams for the prophecy they 
mean to be governed by, and the tumour of their own hearts for the Spirit of 
God, or they must suffer themselves to be led by some strange prince ; or 
by some of their fellow-subjects, that can bewitch them, by slander of the 
govemment, into rebellion, without other miracle to confirm their calling 
Ihan sometimes an extraordinary success and impunity; and by this means 
ikslroying all laws, both divine and human, reduce all order, govemovwl^ 
ind society to the litst chaos of violence veA civil wtu. 
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CHAPTER XXXvn. 

Oj Miraeiis, mid Ihtir Use. 

Sv " miracles " are signified the atlmirable works of God : and thenfoR 
ihcy aicalsiicellcd" wonders." And because iliey arc for ihe most pan done 
for a signiliaition of His conunandmEal, id i^uch occasions, as without them, 
men are apt to ilniibl, (follnwing iheir private natoral reasoning,) what He 
hatii commanded, and wbat not. they are commanly, in Holy Scriptllie, 
called "sign;," in the same sense as they are called by the Latins oMttal 
and. fartmla. f ram showing and fore- signi^ing that which the Almighty is 
about to bring to pass. 

To understand therefore whitt is a miracle, we must first understand wlllt 
works tbe<r are which meawondetot and call adminble. And theiebe 
but two things which make nuin wonder at any event : the one is, tf it he 
strange, that is to say, such as the like of it hatb never, or very rarely, been 
produced ; the other is, if when it is produced, we cannot imagine it 10 hare 
been, done by natural means, but only by the iuiitiediate hand of God. But 
when we sec some possible, natural cause of it, how rarely soever the t&e 
has been done, or if the like have been often done, how impossible sodvct 
it be to imagine a natural means thereof, we no mure wonder nor eatcelhit 
for a mirade. 

Therefore, if b horse or cow should speak, it were a mirscle ; becule 
both the thing is strange, and the natural cause difficult to imagine. So^tlll 
were it to see a simnge deviation of Nature, in the production ufsomtf Mir 
shape of a living; cceatnre. But when a man, or other animal, eng^ndfetS 
his like, though we know no more how this is done than the other ^ Jnt 
because it is usual, it is no miracle. In like manner, if a man be ToetaiBIir- 
phosed into a stone, or into a pillar, it is a miracle ; because strai^B : yfft 
IE a piece of wood lie so dianged; because we see it ofien, it is no mittu^; 
and yet we know no more by what operation of Cod the one is broU£!Q,l(o 
pass than tlie other? 

The lirst rainbow that ivas seen in the world was a miracle, hecause t&e 
first ; and consequently strange ; and served for a sign from God, place4 R 
heaven, to assure IJis people there should be no more any universal d^fl'IP' 
tionof the world by water. But at this day, because tbey are frequenl^ ajy 
are not miracles, neither to them that know their natural causes, nor tora^ 
who know them not. Again, there be many rare works prodnced l^. the 
art of man: yet when we know (hey are done, because thereby we fcf^f 
also the meaui how they are done, we count them not for muacles, b«(^uue 
not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but of human hidustry. 

Furthermore, seeing admiration and wonder are consequent <o the know- 
ledge and experience wherewith men are endued, some more, some less; 
it followelh that the same thing m.iy be a miracle to one and not to anotJUH'- 
And thence it is that ignorant and superstitious men make great Woud^i; of 
those works which other men, knowing to proceed from N.iture (wt^ejlrii 
not the immediate, hut the ordinary work of God), admire not at all;^ 
when eclipses of the sun and moon have beea taken for supematural yfwOi 
by the common people ; when nevertheless there were others wbo.cd)^ 
from their natural causes have fiaetold the very hour they should aitl*C( 
or as when a. man, by confederacy and secret intelligence, getting Vnnw* 
ledge of the private actjoos of an ignorant, nnwai^ man, tiiereby lelb Un 
what he has done in Former limes; it seems to lum a miraculous Ihingt 
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ise and caatclous men such miracles as those cannot essiiy be 

Again, it belongeth to the nature ot a miracle Ihit it he wrought for flie 
procuring of credit to God's messengers, ministers, and prophets, Ihsl 
thereby men may know they are called, sent, and employed by God, nnd 
thereby be the betler inclined Id obey thero. And therefore, though the 
creslion of the world, and after that the destruction of all living creainres 
in the universal deluge, were admirable works ; yet because they were not 
done to procure credit to any prophet or other minister of God, lliey use 
not to be culled miracles. For how admirable soever any work lie, the ; 
admiration consisteth not in that it conld be done ; because men naiurally 
believe the Almighty can do all things; but because lie does it at the 
.prayer or word of a man. But the works of God in Egypt, by the hand of 
Moses, were properly miracles ; because tliey were done with intention to 
make the people of Israel believe that Moses came unlu them, not out of 
.«ny design of his own interest, but assent from God, Therefore, after God 
Jiad commanded him to deliver the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage, 
when he said (Eiod. iv, i), "They will not believe me, hut will say, Uie 
Lord hath not appeared unto me," God ^ve him power to turn the rod he 
h>d in his hand into a serpent, and ogam to return it into a rod ; and by 
putting his hand into his bosom, to make it leprous ; and again by putting 
It out, to make it whole ; to make the children of Israel believe (as it is 
verK 5} that the God of Iheir fathers had appeared unto him : and if that 
were not enough. He gave him power to turn their waters into htoodi And 
when he had done these miracles before the people, it is said (verse 31) that 
"they believed him." Nevertheless, for fear of Pharaoh, they durst not yet 
obey him. Therefore, the other works which were done to plague Pharaoh 
aud the Egyptians, tended all to make the Israelites believe in Moses, and 
were properly miracles. In like manner, if we consider all the miracles done 
by the hand of Moses, and all the rest of the prophets, till the captivity; and 
those of our Saviour, and His apostles afterwards ; we shall find, their end 
was always 10 beget or con&rm belief, that they came not of their own 
motion, but were sent by God. We may farther observe in Scripture, that 
the end of miracles was to beget belieF, not universally in al! men, elect and 
reprobate, but in the elect only ; that is to say, m such as God had 
determined should become His subjects. For those miraculous plagues of 
Egypt had not for their end the conversion of Pharaoh ; for Gixl had told 
Uoses before that He would harden the heart of Pharaoh, that he should not 
let the people go : and when he let them go at last, not the miracles 
peimaded him, but the plagpies forced him to it. So also of our Saviour, 
It is written (Matt, wiL 58), that He wrotightnot many miracles in His own 
country because of their imbelief ; and (in Mark vi. 5) instead of " He 
wrought not many," it is "He could work none." It was not because lie 
wanted power, which to say, were blasphemy against God ; nor that the end 
of miracles was not to convert incredulous men to Christ ; forthe end of all 
the miracles of Moses, of the prophets, of our Saviour, and of His apostles 
was to add men to the church ; hut it was because tlie end of their miracles 
was to add to the church, not al! men, but such as should be savAl ; ihiit 
losny, EuehasGod hadelected. Seeing therefore our Sa 
His Father, He could not use His power in thecoovets 
His Father had rejected. They that expounding this place of SU 
that this word, " He could not," is put for " He would " ' 
example in the Greek tongue: where "would not," is _ 
"coiud not," in things inanimate, that have no will ; but " could 

3l " never : and thereby lay a. s^Min\Am^,\)\oOt \kIv<H'^ 
; at if Christ could do no mitades ^ra". amon'^'A -Cwt. ct-*'' 
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Fram tliat wliich I have heie set douii of the nature and use of a miMd 
■we may define it thus : " a miracle is a work of God (besides His aaet 
lion by (he way of Nature, ordained in the creation) done, for the maldi 
manifest to liis elect the miEsion of en ex<raoidinaT7 minister for the 
salvation," 

And from this definition we may infer i first, that in all minM:les the woti^ 
done is not the effect of any virtue in the prophet, because it is the eSect ' 
the immediate hand of God : that is to say, God hath done it, without usil 
the prophet therein as a subordinate cause. 

Secondly, that no devil, angel, or other created spirit, can do a miracle 
For it must either be by virtue of some natural science, oi by incaoC&tioli, 
tliat is, by virtue of worfs. For if the enchanters do it by theirown powor, 
independent, there is some power that proceedeth not from God, whidi •It 
men deny; and if they do it by power given them, then is the work not from 
I the immediate hand of God, but natural, and consequently no miracle. 

There be some texts of Scripture that seem to attribute the powe^ 
of working wonders equal to Some of those immediate miracles wrought hf 
sGod himself, to certain artsof ma^c and incantation. As for example, n^ 
f we read that afler the rod of Moses being cast on the ground becam 
serpent (Exod, vii. Ii), " the magicians oi Egypt did the like bj thrir. 
chantments : " and that after Moses had turned the waters of the E; 
streams, rivers, ponds, and pools of water into blood (Exod. 

■ ■ ■ ie poa 
IS also 1 
1 of Egypt ; " will not a man be apt to atlribute miracles to enchant 
ments ; that ;s to say, to the efficacy of the sound of words ; and think tt 
same very well proved out of this, and other such places? And yet there _ 
no place of Scripture that telleth ns wlmt an enchantment is. If therefoM 
enchantment be not, as many think it, a working of strange effects by spells 
and words; but imposture and delusion, wrought by ordinary means, ar' 
so far from supernatural, as the impostors need not the study so much as 
natural causes, but the ordinary ignorance, stupidity, and superstition 
mankind, to do them ; those teits that seem to countenance the power 
mii^c, witchcraft, and enchantment, must needs have another sense than a) 
first sight they seem to bear. 

For it is evident enough that words have no effect but on those 

understand them ; and then they have no other but to signify the intent , 

or passions of them that speak; and thereby produce hope, fear, or othoE 
passions or conceptions in the hearer. Therefore when a rod seemeth a 
serpent, at the waters blood, or any other miracle seemeth done ty 
enchantment ; if it be not to the edification of God's people, not the rod,, 
nor the water, nor any other thing is enchanted ; that is to say, wrought 
upon by the words, but the spectator. So thai all the miracle consisteth in 
this, that the enchanter has deceived a man ; which is no miracle, but 
very easy matter to do. 

For such is the ignorance and aptitude to error genenally of all men, bu^ 
especially of them that have not couch knowledge of natural causes, and oE 
the nature and interests of men ; as by innumerable and easy iriclcs to M 
abused. What opinion of miraculous power, tiefore it was known 
was a science of (he course of the stars, might a man have gained, .... 
should have told the people this hour or day the sun should be darkened? 
A juggler by tlie handling of his goblets and other trinkets, if it were ^^0/: 
now ordinarily practised, would be thought to do his wonders by tiii 
power at least of the devil A man that hat^nia^sed to speak '''' 
<f»iwof in of bis breath (which kind of ;-^^^^»ii \ 
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vmtrihqUi), and so make ILe wealciiess of his voice seem lo pioceed, not 
from tiic weak impulsion of the organs of speech, but from distance of 
place, is able 10 make very many men believe it is a voice from Heaven, 
whatsoever he please to tel! them. And fqracrafty man that hath inquired 
into the secrets and familiar confessions that oiie man ordinarily makcth t4 
another of his actions and adventures past, to tell them him again is no 
haid matter ; and yet there be many that by such means as that obtaia the 
reputation of being conjurers. But it is too long a business to reckon up 
the several sorts of those men, which the Greeks called 0au^Toi;/i7Oi, that 
is to say, workers of things wonderFuI : and yet these do all they do by 
their own single dexterity. But if we look upon the impostures wrought 
by confederacy, there is nothing how impossible soever to be done that is 
impossible to be believed. For two men conspiring, one to seem lame, (he 
olhet 10 cure him with a charm, will deceive many ; but many conspiring, 
one to seem lame, anotber so to cure him, and all the lest to bear witness, 
will deceive many more. 

In this aptitude of mankind to give too hasty belief to pretended miracles, 
there can be no better, nor I ihink any other caution, than that which God 
bath prescribed, first by Moses, as I havesaid before in the precedent chapler, 
in the beginning of the xiiilh and end of Ibe xviiith of Deuteronomy ; that we 
take not any for prophets thai teach any other religion tlian that which God's 
lieutenant, which at that lime was Moses, hath established ; nor any, though 
he teach the same reU^on, whose prediction we do not see come to pass. 
Moses therefore in his lime, and Aaion and his successors in their time?, 
and the sovereign governor of God's people, next under God himself, that 
is to say, the head of the Church, in all times, are to be consulted, what 
doctrine he hath established, before we give credit to a pretended miracle 
or prophet. And when that is done, the thing they pretend lobe a miracle, 
we must both see it done, and use all means possible to consider, whether 
it be really done ; and not only so, but whether it be such as no man can do 
the like by his natural power, but that it requires the immediate hand of 
God. And in this also we must have recourse to God's lieutenant, to 
whom in all doubtful cases we have submitted our private judgments. For 
example : if a man pretend, after certain words spoken over a piece of 
bread, that presently God hath made it not bread, but a god or a man, or 
both, and nevertheless it looketh still as like bread as ever il did ; there is 
no reason for any man to think it really done, nor consequently to fear him, 
till he inquire of God, by Mis vicar or lieutenant, whether it be done or not. 
If he say not, then followeth that which Moses Eailh(E>eut. xviii. 22}, "he 
halh spoken it presumptaonsly, thou shalt not fear him." If he say it is 
done, then he is not to contradict it. So also if we see not, but only hear 
tell of a miracle, we are to consult the lawful Church ; thai is to say, the 
lawful head thereof, how lar we are to give credit 10 the relators of it. And 
this is chiefly the case of men that in these days live under Christian 
sovercignB. For in these times I do not know one man that ever saw any 
such wondrous work, done by Ihe charm, or at the word, or prayer of a man, 
that a man endued but with a mediocrity of reason would think super- 
natural : and the question is no more whether what we see done be ft 
miracle ; whether the miracle we hear or read of were a real work, and^ " 
the act of a tongue or pea ; but in plain terms, whether the report bel 
a lie. In which question we are not every one to make our own piirat" 
or conscience, but ihe public reason, thai is, the reason of God's ; 
lieutenant, judge ; and indeed we have made him judge already, if 
■ ^ren him a sovereign power to do all that is necessary for am '^~ 
L^afenEc. A private man has always the Vi\>eil7,bcc^'U£n\!a(ni^'< 
^^HjlUAr DPI Iielieve in his heart those a^AsX^ta,^ Wnc'^^^iv^h'^' 
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miracles, according aa he shall see whal benefit can accrue by men's 1: 
to those that pretend ot countenance them, iind thereby conjecture wli 
they be miracles or lies. But when it comes to confession of that f«i^- 
the private reason must submit to the ptlblic ; that is to say, to God'i 
lieulennnt. But who is [hi? lieutenant of God, and head of the Chunlll,' 
shall be considered in its proper place herealter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



The maintenance of civil society depending on jnstice, and justice on tb 
power of lile and death, and other less rewards and punishments, re&idit^il 
them that have the sovereignty of the commonwealth ; it is imposable t 
commonwcath should stnnd, where any other than the sovereign hath I 
power of giving greater rewards than Kfe, and of inflicting greater puniih 
ments than death. Now seeing " eternal life " is a greater rewaid than OtI 
"life present;" and " eternal torment" a greater punishment lllon-^ 
■'death of nature ;" it is a thing worthy to be well considered of bH HHn 
■hat desire, by obeying authnrity, to avoid the calamities of coofnsioB an 
civil war, what is meant in Holy Scripture by " life eternal," and " tomiB"'' 
eternal;" and for what oiTenees and against whom committed, men at* I 
be " eternally tormented ;" and for what actions they are to obtain "eUnil 
life." 

And first we find that Adam was created in such a condition of E^ ' ^^^ 
had he not broken the commandment of God, he had enjoyed it in the P"*^ 
disc of Eden everlastingly. For there was the " tree ol life," whereraTi 
was so long allowed to eat, as be should forbear to eat of th? tr<» 
knowledge of good and evil ; which was not allowed him. And thep"' 
as soon as be had eaten of it, God thrust him out of paradise (Geo. il?: 
"lest he should put forth his hantl, and take also of the tree of lilb audi 
forever." By whic' 



it seemeth to me (with suiimission iieverthelCS ' 
I questions whereof the determination def«ndeth On 
Scriptures, to the interpretation of the Bible authorized by the coBm 
wealth, whose subject I am), that Adam, if he had not iiinned, hadhnfl' 
eternal life on eaith, and that mortality enteral upon himself snd' ] 
posterity by his first s"ra. Not that actiml death then entered ; for Ad 
tlien could never have had children ; whereas he lived long nfter, and Ml 
numerous posterity ere he died. But where it is sdd (Gen. ii- 17)1 "In"! 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt Borel? die," it must needs be VS^ 
of his mortality and certitude of death. Seeing then eternal life was Ibst' 
Adam's forfeiture in committing sin, he that should cancel that '--'-=- 
was to recover thereby that life again. Now Jcsns Christ liath sa 
the sins of all that believe in Him j and therefore recovered to all belit 
that eternal life which was lost by the sin of Adam. And in this jenM* 
is that the comparison of St. Paul holdeth [Rom. v. lg,_ 19), " As by't 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even sol^t 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men to the i usiificatidn.. 
lile ;" which is aRain (r Cor. xv. 21, 22) more perspicuously delivered^ 
these woT&s; "For since by man came death, by man came also Iho !»• 
smrectian of the dmd. For as in Adam aU dw, cteq sovnC^itiii. '^ui^X.ira.^ 
made alive." 
^-G/ncemlne "le place wherein meti s\\a\\ enio? *»^ ««™i\ \-dB 
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Qrist lath obtained Tor them, the texts next berore a.ll^ed seem to malce 
ifbh earth, Kor if as in Adam all die, tliot is, have forfeited paradise dnd 
4^^ life on earth, even so in Christ all shall \x made alive ; then all men 
ibill be made to live on earth, for else the comparison were not proper. 
Qcnunto aeemeth to agree that of the Psalmist (Psolm cxxxiij. 3), "upon 
ZSob God commanded the blessing, even life for evermore ; " for Zion is in 
JsmsBlem upon earth ; as also that of St. John (Rev. ii. 7), " To him that 
ovetcometh I will give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
tjie paradise of God." This was the tree of Adam's eternal life ; but his 
li|e tvas to have been on earth. The same seemeth to be con6iined again 
by St. John (Rev. txi, s),-wherc he sailh, " I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coining down from God out of htaven, prepared as a bride 
adi^med for her hushan';! ' " and ngain. [verse 10) to ihe same effect ; as if 
he should say, the new " Jerusalem," the paradise of tjod, at the coming 
taaa of Christ, should come down lo God's people from heaven, and not 
tn<7£o up to it from earth. And this differs nothing from that which the 
Wo men in white clothing, that is the two angels, said to the apostles that 
were looking upon Christ ascending (Acts i, 11), " This same Josus, who is 
taken upon from you into heaven, shall so come as you have seen Him go 
npinto heaven.'' Which soundcth as if they hod said He should come 
down to govern them under His Father eternally here, and not lo take them 
up to giovem them in heaven ; and is conformable to the restoration of the 
Ic^igd^m of God instituted under Moses, which was a political govern- 
iQbit of the Jews on earth. Again, that saying of our Saviour (Matt. 
n^u 30), "that in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
moniage, but are as the angels of God in heaven," is a description of an 
eternal life, resembling that which we lost in Adam in the point of 
matliage. For seeing Adam and Eve, if they luuL not sinned, had Jived on 
caith eternally in their individual persons j it Ls manifest they should not 
CbDIiiiuaily have procreated their kiod ; for if immortals should have 
Uocnited as mankind iJoth now, the earth in a small time wonid not have 
Eton able to alloid them place to stand on. The Jews that asked our 
SamoUf the question, whose wife the woman that had married many 
bplbers ihould be in the resurrection, knew not what were the consequences 
^Sfccumal ; and therefore our Saviour puts them in mind of this conse- 
quncie of immorlalily ; that there shall be no generation, and consequently 
DO nurriafe, no more than there is marriage or generation among the 
angdg. The comparison between timt eten^ life which Adam lost, and 
oof Saviour by His victory over death hath recovered, holdeth also in this ; 
itiat as Adam lost eternal life by his sni, and yet lived after it for a time, 
t^ the faithfiil Christian hath recovered eternal life by Christ's passion, 
Ani^ he die a natural death, and remain dead for a time, namely, till the 
i^Aneotion. For as death is reckoned from the condemnation of Adam, 
liakiftaa the e:(ecution ; so life is reckoned from the absolution, not from 
tbcremrection of them that are elected in Christ. 

That the place wherein men are to live eternally, after the resurrection, 
■.(be heavens (meaning by heaven, those parts of the world which are (he 
nXJst remote from earth, as where the stam are, or above the stars, in 
attDthcr higher heaven, called catum tnifyrtum, whereof there is no mention 
il^ Scnplure, nor ground in reason), is not easily to be drawn from any 
\iq± that I can find. By the Kingdom of Heaven is meant the kingdom of 
fteKini! that dwelleth in heaven; and His kingdom was the people of 
'"' J, whom He ruled by the prophets. His lieutenants ; first Moses, ami 
him Elea/ar, and the sovereign priests, till in &e Aa^ja o^ ^^noi^'Cae^ 
"-' sjiii v/Qiild have s mortal man for tVieir Vins» ^^-^ *^ -mOTvow fS. 
" .-n Our Saviour Christ, bj iVic pTeacteti^ <A ^"^ 
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listers, shall have persuaded the Jews to return, and called the Gentiles 
1t> His obedience, then shall there be a new kingdom oriiEaveii ; because 
our king shall then be God, whoae "throne"is heaven; wilb out any necessity 
evident in the Scripture, that man shall ascend to his happiness any highet 
than Cod's " footstool " the earth. On the contrary, we find wriltctt (John 
iU. 13) (hat " no man hath ascended into heaven, but He that came down 
fromheiven, evenlhe Son ofmnn, that bin heaven." Where I observe by the 
way, that these words are not, as those which go immediately before, the 
words of our Saviour, bat of St. John himself ; for Christ was then nnt in 
heaven, but upon the earth. The like is said of David (Acts iL 34), when 
St. Peter, to prove the ascension of Christ, usiivgthe words of the Psalmist 
(Psalm xvi, lo), " Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor suflTer thine holy 
one to see corruption," saith they were ^okeii not of David but of Christ ; 
and to prove it addeth thisteaaon, "For David is not ascended into heaven." 
But to th Xs, a man may easily answer and say, that though their bodies were 
not to ascend till the general day of iudgnient, yet their souls were in 
heaven as soon as they were departed from their bodies ; which also 
leemelli lo be confirmed by the words of our Saviour (Luke xx, 37, 38)1 
who proving ihe lesunection out of the worfs of Moses, sailh tliiis, " TTlal 
the dead are raised, even Moses showed at Ihe bosh, when he calleth Ihe 
Lord Ihe God of Abraliam, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
For He is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for they all live 
to Him." But if these words be to be understood only ot the Immoitality 
ot ihs soul, they prove not at all that which our Saviour intended to 
prove, which was the resurrection of the body, that is to say, the immortality 
of the man. Tlierefore our Saviour meaneth that tliose patriarchs were 
immortal; not by a property consequent to the essence and nahoB of 
mankind ; but by Ihe will of God, that was pleased of His mere grace to 
bestow "eternal life" upon (he faitlifiil. And though at that time the 
patriarchs and many other faithful men were " dead, yet as it is in ihe 
test, ihey "lived to God ;" that is, they were written in the Book of Life 
with them that were absolved of their sins, and ordained to life eternal si 
the resurrection. That the soul of man is in its own nature eternal, and a. 
living creature independent on the body, or that any mere man is imtnortat 
otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, except Enoch and Klias, 
is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture. The whole of the xivth chapter of 
Job, which is the speech not of his friends, but of himself, is a comphtint 
of this mortaJity of nature ; and yet no contradiction of the inunortaliiy at 
the resurrection. " There is hope of a tree," saith he (verse 7), " if it be 
cost down. Though the root thereof wax old, and the stock thereof die 
in Ihe ground, yet when it scenteth the water it will bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant. But man dieth and wasleth Qway, yea, man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he ? " And (verse 12), " Man lielh down and 
riseth not, till the heavens be no tnoie." But when is it th:^t the heavens 
shall be no more ? St. Peter tells us that it is at the general resurrect!on> 
For in his second Epistle, chap. iii. verse 7, he sajth that "the heavens imd 
the eartli that are now, are reserved imlQ fire against the day of judgment^ 

' and perdition of ungodly men ;" and (verse Ja), "looking for, and hasting lo. 
Ihe coming of God, where in the heavens shall be on (ire and shall be dissolvedi 
and Ihe elements shall melt with fervent heat, Nevertheless we accordfaw 
to the promise look for new heavens and a neiv earth, wherein dwellea 
lichtenusness." Therefore where Job saitli "man riseth not till the 
heavens be no more ;" it is all one as if he hjd said the immortal life (and 
soul and life in the Scripture do usually signify the s.imc thing) beginnefli 
Dot in man till the resurrection and day of judgment; and hath ' 

^mfJiisspfcifical nature and genet«ion^* " "' "" " 
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We look for new heavens and a new earth from nature," kit 

Lastly, seeing it hath been already proved out of diver* evident places of 
Scripture, in chap. xxxv. of this booli, that the kingdom of God is a civil 
common wealth, where God himself is sovereign, by virtue first of the 
" old," and since of the " new" covenant, wherein lie reignethby His vicar 
or lieutenant ; the same places do therefore also prove, that after the coming 
again of our Saviour in His majesty and glory, to reign actually and eter. 
nally, the kingdom of God is to be on earth, Bui because this doctrine, 
though proved out of places of Scripture not few nor obscure, will appear 
to most men a. novelty, I do but propound it ; maintaining nothing in this, 
or any other paradox of religion ; but attending ihe end ci" that dispute of 
the Eword, concerning the aulhorily, not yet amongst my countrymeit 
decided, by which all sons of doctrine are to be approved or rejected ; and 
whose commands, both in speech and writing, whaliioever be the □pinions 
of private men, must by all men, that mean to be protected by their laws, 
he obeyed. P'or the points of doctrine concerning the kingdom of God 
have so great influenee on the kingdom of man, as not to be determined i)ut 
by them that under Gr.«i have Ihe sovereign power. 

As the kingdom of God, and eternal life, soalso God'senemies, and their 
torments after judgment, appear by the Scripture to have their place on 
earth. The name of the place, where all men remoin till the resurrection, 
that were eitlier buried or swallowed up of the earth, is usually called in 
Scripture Ivy words that signify " under ground ; " which the Latins read 
generally infemus and infirrti, and the Greek 88171, that is to say, a place 
where men cannot see ; and containeth as well the grave as any otiier deeper 
place. But for the place of the damned after the resurrection, it is not deter- 
mined, neither in the Old nor New Testament, by any note of situation : 
but only by the company: as that it shall be where such wicked men 
were, as God in former limes, in extraordinary and miraculous manner, hnd 
destroyed from off Ihe face of Ihe earth ; as for example, that they are in 
Inferno, in Tartarus, or in the bottomless pit ; because Corah, Dathan, ami 
Abiron, were swallowed up alive into Ihe earth. Not that the writers of the 
Scripture would have us believe there could be in the globe of the earth, 
which is not only Gnile, but also, compared to the height of the stars, of no 
considerahle magnitude, a pit without a bottom, that is, a hole of infinite 
depth, such us the Greeks in their "demonology" (that Is to say, In their 
doctrine concerning "demons"), and after them the Romans, called 
Tartarus ; of which Virgil {JEa. vi. 578, 559) says, 



for that i.; a thing the proportion of eaitli to heaven cannot benr : but that 
Vfe should believe them there, indefinitely, where those men are on whom 
God inflicted that exemplary purushment. 

Asjain, because those mighty men of the earth, that lived ii 
Nodi before llie flood, (which the Greeks called " heroes," " 
ture "giants," and both say were begotten bv copulation oi 
God with Ihe children of men,) were for their wicked life 1^ 
general deluge : the place of the damned is therefore alsom 
out by the company of those deceased giants ; as Pro ' 
man that waodereth out of the wav of undeistanding 
cungregation of the giants :" and Job xxvi. 5, " 
nnder water, and they that dwell with ihem." 
danmed is under the water. And Isaiah xii. 9,' 
" ijiee fthati^ ilie king of Babylon) o,i\i wijiy^S 




thee :"iu)dhereacain Ihc [ilace of tlie damned, if the sense be literal, _ ,. 
be under water. Thirdly, because the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 'bjr 
the extraordinary wrath of God, were coasumed for thdr wickedness irUhfin! 
and brimstone, and togettier witii them the country about made a stinking 
bituminous lake i the place of Ilie damned is sometimei expressed by fire, 
and a fiery lake, as in tlie Apocalypse x*i. 8, " But the timorous, incre- 
dulous, and abominable, and niQrdcrera, and whoremongers, and sorcerer^ 
and idolaters, and all tiar^, shall have their part in ibe lake that bumech 
with tire and brimstone, which is the second death." So that it is manifest. 
that hell fire, which is here expressed by metaphor Irom the real fin 
of Sodom, signifieth not any certain kind or place of torment ; but is to be 
taken indefinitely for destruction, as it is in Rev. xx. 14, wliere it is )nud, 
that "death and hell were cast into the iake of fire ; " that is [o say, were 
abolished and destroyed ; as if after [he day of judgment (here shall be no 
more dying, nor no more going into hell ; thiat is, no more jgoing to Hade*, 
(from which word perhaps our word Hell is derived,) which is the ssBie 
with no more dying. 

Fourthly, from the plogiie of darkness inliicted on the Egyptians, o( 
which it is written (Bxod. i. 33), " They saw not one another, neither 
rose any man from bis place for three days ; but all the children of IsnuL 
had light in their dwellings ; '' the place ul the wicked after judgment, b 
called " utter darkness," or, as it is in the original, "darkness without." 
And so it is expressed (Matt. xxii. 13) where the king commanded ^s so- 
rants, " I0 bind hand and foot the man that had not on bis weddioegU' 
ment, and to cast him out," elt ri itkijtdc rd i^tiiTepar, " into external daik- 
ness," or "darkness without : " which ihoogh translated " utter darknessi" 
does not signify "how great," but "where" that daikness is lo liej 
namely, "without the habitation " of God's elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place near Jen;sa]em, called the Vail^^ 
tlie Children of Hinwon ; in a part whereof, caUed Topliet, the Jot" 
had committed most grievous idolatry, sacrificing their children to the id 
Moloch ; and wherein also God liad afflicted his enemies ^^'tlh most grievp . 
pDnishmenCs ; and wherein JoF^iah h.id burned the priests of Mgloch npcoi 
their own altars, as appeareth at large in the 2nd of Kings, chap, hi!!.; 
the place sen'cd afterwards 10 receive the fillh and garbage whidi mt 
carried thither out of the city ; and there used to be fires made from time 
to time to purify the air, and take away the .stench of cirrton. From this 
abominable place, the Jews used ever after to call Ibe place of thi 
by the- name of Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnon. And this 
is that word which is usually now translated " iiell ; " and from the 
from time to time there bnrning, we have the notion of " everlasting " and 
"unquenchable fire." 
Seeing now there is none that so interprets the Scripture, as thi 

, the day of judgment, the wicked are all eternally to be punished 

Valley of H innon ; oi- that Ihey shall so rise ag^n, as to be ever afler under 
' ground or under water ; or that after the resurrection they shall no mOK 
' see one another, nor stir from one place lo another ; it folloiveth, methinlo, 
i very necessarily, that that which is thus said concerning hell fire is qjMlket 
metaphorically : and that therefore there is a proper sense to be iiiqiijt«| 
after (for of all mefaphoia there is some real ground that may be expriesi 
in proper words), bath of the "place of hell," and the nature of "helli 
iDrmenis,'' and "tormentors." 
And first for the tormentors, we baveXVcii ■naWjE a.'o&.^tc?w.V«s,»aoK)]j 
ai}d properly delivered by tbe names ol t\ie t\\tma, <w ^»aaov 
Accuser, or Diabolus -, the DesUixjcv, or toafti™.- "J^^mk^q. 
-^ t Dames, .Satan, Devil, Abaddon, set ixo\ ^^^^V V^i m^ «-' ™ 
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pctsen, a£ proper names use to do ; but only on aSvx, or quality ; 
and are therefore appellatives ; whi«ji ought not to have been left untrans- 
lated, AS they are in the Latin and modern Bibles ; because Itiereby 
they seem to be proper names of "demons;" and men are the more 
easily seduced to believe the doctrine of devils; which at that time 
was the religion of the (ientiles, and contrary to that of Moses and of 
Christ, 

And becauiie by ihe Enemy, the Accuiicr, and Destroyer, Lh meant 
the enemy of Ihem tliat shall be in the kingdom of Uod ; therefore if 
the kingdom of Uod after the resurrection be upon the earth, as in the 
former chapter I have shown by Scripture it seems 10 be, the Enemy and 
liis kingdom must be oa^arth also. For so also ivas it, in the time before 
the Jews had deposed God. For God's kingdom was in Palestine ; and 
the nations round about, were the kingdoms of the Enemy; and conse- 
quently by Satan is meant any earthly enemy of the Church. 

The torments of hell, are e):pressed sometimes, by " weeping and gna^ 
ing of teeth," as Matt, viii, 12. Sometimes hy "the worm of conscience;" 
as Isaiah Ixvl 24, and Mark ix. 44, 46, 48 : sometimes, by lire, as in the 
place now quoted, " where the worm dielh not, and the fire is not quenched," 
and many places beade: sonietimes by "shame and contempt,"as Dan. 
xx\. 3, "And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall awake ; 
some to everlasting life ; and some to shame, and everlasting contempt." 
All which places design metaphorically a grief and discontent of mind, 
from the sight of that eternal felicity in others, which they themselves 
throl^h their, own incredulity and disobedience have lost. And because 
sDCh Sicily in others, is not sensible but by comparison with their own 
actual miseries ; it (olloweth ibat they are to suffcr such bodily pains and 
calamities, as are incident to thoss, who not only live under evil and cruel 
governors, but have also for enemy the eternal king at the saints, God 
Almighty. And amongst these bodily pains, is to be reckoned also to 
e:very one of the wicked a second death. P'or though the Scriptore be clear 
for an univeisal resurrection ; yet we do not read, Ihat to any of the 
reprobate is promised an elemal life. For whereas St. Paul (l Cor. xv. 
4^1 43) to the question concerning what bodies men shall rise with again, 
.^ajtb, that " The body is sown in corruption, and is raised in iDcorruplion ; 
tc is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory^ it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power." Glory and power cannot be applied to the bodies of the 
wicked: nor can the name of "second death" be apphed to those that can 
never die but once : and although in metaphorical speech, a calamitous life 
everlasting nay be called an everlasting death, yet it cannot welt be under- 
stood of a " second death. " 

The fire prepared for the wicked, in an everlasting fire : ihat is to say, 
ihe estate wherein no man can Ik without torture, both of body and mind, 
after the resurrection, shall endure for ever; and in that aense ihc fire sliall 
be unquencliable, and the torments everlasting: but it cannot thence be 
inferred, that he who shiili bo cast Into that fire, or be tormented with those 
Jonnents, shall endure and resist tiiem so as to lie cti^mnlly burnt and 
tortuced, and yet never be destroyed, nor die. And tlidn^'h lliere be muiiy 
places lliat affirm everlasting fire and torments, int.. ■.vhi^ii men may be 
cast successively one after another as lon^ a.'i the \ii;l.| :j'=ls, ]ret I fi ' 
none that afSmi there shall be an eternal life theii;i;i oS any d "^~ 
person; but to the contrary, an everlasting death, which i*. |^' 
death, (Rev. xx. 13, 14), "Forafter death ami v\\e v.'nnJ 
delivered up the dead H'hich were iiv l\iem, nwd ';-ii:i"i x - 
^ocpn hngio his worts ; death and the eravcibaW ii.\>i'^\"i 
Tib is the second death." VAier. ■ ■ * 
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secijnd lieutli uf every one thai shall be condemned at the day of judg- 

mcDt, efier \vhich he shall die no more. 

The joys of life eccmal are in Scripture comprehended all under the name 
■' Salvation,'' or " being saved." To be saved is to be lecuied, either re- 
spectively against special evils, or absolutely against all evils, comprehend- 
ing want, sickness, and death itself. And because man was created in >, 
condition immortal, not subject to corruption, and consequently to nothing 
ihnl tendelh lo the dissolution of his nature ; and fell from Ihat happiness 
by the sin ol Adam ; it (ollovreth, that To be "saved" from sin, is to be 
saved from all the evil and calamities that sin halh brought upon us. And 
therefore in the Holy Scripture, remission of sin, and salvation from death 
and misery, is ihe same thing, as it appears by the words of our Saviour, 
who having cured a. man sick of the palsy by saying (Malt, ix.2), " Son be 
uf good cheer, thy ^ns be forgiven ihee ;" and knowing that the Scribes 
look for blasphemy thot a man should pretend to forgive sins, asked them 
(verse 5) " whether it were easier to say. Thy sins be forgiven thee, or, Arise 
and walk ; " signifying thereby, that it was all one, as lo the saving of Ihe 
sick, to say, "Thy sins are forgiven," and " Arise and walk ;" and that tie 

used that form of speech only to show He had the power lo forgive sins. 

And it is besides evident in reason, that since death and misery were the 
punishments of sin, the discharge of sin must also he a discharge of dealH 
and misery ; that is lo say, salvation absolute, such as the faithful axe lo 
enjoy after Ihe day of judgment, by the power and favour of Jesus ChtiSI, 
who for that cause is called onr " Saviour." 

Concerning particular salvations, such as are understood ( I Sam. xiv, 39), 
''as the Lordliveth that saveth Israel," that is, from their temporary enemio,' 
and (2 Sam. xxii. 3), " Thou art my Saviour, thou sa vest me from violence;*^ 
and (3 Kings xiii. 5), "God gave the Israelites n Saviour, and so ihcy were 
delivered from the hand of the Assyrians," and the like, I need say nothing; 
there being neither diflicully nor interest to corrupt the interpretation of teUa 
of that kind. 

But concerning the general salvation, because it must be in the kingdom 
of heaven, there is great diificnltr concerning the pktce. On one side, by- 
" kingdom," which is an estate ordained by men for their perpetual securi^ 
gainst enemies and want, it seemeth that this salvation should be on ee)A> 
For by salvation is set forth unto us a glorious reign of our king, by con* 
quest ; not a safety by escape : and therefore there where we look (or lal-' 
valion, we must look also fortiiumph; anil before triumph, for victory;, 
and before victory, (or battle ; which cannot well be supposed shall be i^ 
heaven. But how good soever this reason may be, I will not trust to \X, 
■without very evident places of Scripture. The stale of salvation is described 
at laige (Isaiah xxxiii. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24) : 

"Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities ; thine eyes shall Me 
Jerusaleni a qiiiel habitation, a tabernacle that sliall not be taken down^ 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any of the 
corda thereof be broken. , 

"But there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers ftnd- 
streams ; wherein shall go no galley with osrs, neither shall gallant ship 
pass thereby. 

" For ih« Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is oaf 
king, he will save us. 

"Thy tackhngs are loosed ; they could not well strengthen their mast; 
they could not spread the sail : then is the prey of a great spoil divided ; the 
lame lalie the prey : 

"And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick; Ibe people that shall 
dweJi therein, shall be forgiven their iniquity." 1 
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In which words we have the place from whence salvation is to proceed, 
"Jerusalem, a quiet habitation ;" ihe etcniit^ of it,' '' a labemacle t!iat 
shal! not be laken down, '' &c. ; the Saviour of it, " the Lord, their Judge, 
their lawgiver, their V\r\^, He will save nsj" the salvation, "the Lord 
shall be to them as a broad moat of swift ivaleni," &c ; the condition of 
iheir enemies, " their tacklings are loose, their masts weak, the lame shall 
take the spoil of them ;" the condition of the saved, " the inhabitant shall 
not say. 1 am sick: " and lastly, all this is comprehended in forgiveness of 
sin, "the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity." By 
which it is evident, that salvation shall be on earth, then, when God shall 
reign, at the coming again of Christ, in Jenisnlem ; and from Jerusalem 
shall proceed the salvation of the Gentiles that shall be received into God's 
kingdom : as is also more expiessly declared by the same prophet (Isaiah 
Ixvi. 20, 21), " And they (that is the Gentiles who had any Jew in bondage) 
"shall bring all your brethren, for an offering 10 the Lord, out of all 
nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
upon swilt beasts, lo my holy mountain, Jerusalem, aaith the Lord, as the 
children of Israel bring an offering in a clean vessel into the house of the 
Lord. And I will also lake of them for priests and for Levites, saith the 
Lord." Whereby it is manifest, that the chief seat of God's kingdom, 
which is the place from whence the salvation of us that were Gentiles shall 
proceed, shall be Jerusalem ; and the same is also confirmed by our Saviour 
in His discourse with the woman of Samaria, conceming the place of God's 
worship ; to whom He saith (John iv. 2Z), that Ihe Samaritans worshipped 
ihey knew not what, but the Jews worshipped what they knew, " for salva- 
tion is of the Jews " \ex Judais. that is, begms at the Jevfs) ; as if He should 
say, you wotxhip God, but know not by whom He will save you, as we do, 
that know it shall be by one of the tribe of Judah ; a Jew, not a Samatilan. 
And therefore also the woman not inipertiiiently answered Him again, "We 
know the Messias shall come." So that which oar Saviour saith, " Salva- 
tion is from the Jews,'' is the same that Paul says (Rom. i. 16, 17), "The 
gospel is the power of God to salvation lo every one that believeth : to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith ; " from the faith of the Jew to the faith of the 
Gentile. In the like sense the prophet Joel describing the day of Judgment 
(chap. ii. 50, 31), that God would " showwonders in heaven, and in earth, 
hloodand fire, and pillars of smoke ; the son shall lie tnmed to darkness, and 
the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord come ; " 
he addetfa (verse 32), " and it shall come to pass that whosoever shall call 
upon the name of tlie Lord ^halt be saved. For in Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem shall be salvation," And Obadiah (verse J?) saith the same: 
" Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance ; and there shall be holiness, and 
Ihe house of Jacob shall possess their possessions," that is the possessions 
of the " heathen," which " possessions ' he eipresseth more particularly in 
the following verses, by the Mount of Esau, the land of the Philistines, 
the fields of Ephraim, of Samaria, Gilead, and the cities of the south; 
and cnncludes with these words, " the kingdom shall be tlie Lord's." ' " 
these places are for salvation and the kingdom of God, after the d" 
judgment upon earth. On the other side, I have not found any te" ' '"^ 
probably be drawn to prove any ascension of Ihe saints Into h" 
is to say, into any ccelum emfyrtum, or other ethereal r^on, a 
is called the kingdom of Heaven : which name it may have, b 
that was King oi the Jews, governed thera by His commanr' 
by angels from heaven ; and after the revolt, sent His Son . 
reduce them to their obedience ; andshaW wtviltvTOftienoe a 
nmdaJJ ether faithful men, iioml,l>edo.^Q^iv:" 
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or from tbal, tliat the llirone of tliU our great King is in heaven 5 - -_, 
ihR earth is but His foot&lool. But that ihc subiccts of God shooicfn 
Dny place as high ns His throne, or higher than His footstool, it 
not suitable to the dignity of a king, our can I lind any evident te 
in Holy Scriptmc. 

Fram this that hath been said of the kingdom of God, and of Sftlvoti 
it is not hard to interpret what is meant by the " world to ci 
are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the " old world," 
«;orlJ," and the "world to come." Of the first, St. Peter speaks (3 iP 
ii. 5), " If God spared not the old world, but saved Koaii, the e^ 
pe»on, a preacher of righteousness, bringing the Bood upon the woiM 
the ungodly," iic So the " first world was from Adam to the et — 
Hood. Of the present world, our Saviour spralis (John xviii. 36^ 
kingdom is not of this world," For He came only to teach men the w 
of salvation, and to renew the kingdom of His Father, by His 
01 the world to coine, St. Peter spenks (a Pet. iii. 13), '• Nevertheles! 
nccording to His promise look for new heavens, and a new earth." 
tbnt " world" wherein Christ, coming down from heaven in thi 
with great power and glory, shall send His angels, and shall gather 10^ 
His elect from the four winds, and from the uttermost parts of then 
and thencefortli reign over them ondec His Father, everlastingly. 

" Salvation" of a sinner aupposeth a precedent " redemptioti ; " fiji . 
that is once guilty of sin is obnoxious to the penalty of the same; and D)i^ 

Eiy, or some other for him, such a raiisom ns he that is oflendri, and ^M 
Im in his power, shall require. And seeing the person olfendej,,a 
Almighty God, in whose power are all things ; such ransom ii to be p* 
before salvation can be acquired, as God hath been pleased to recjuire^ 
this ransom is not intended a satisfaction for sin equivalent to the oHe 
which no sinner for himself, nor righteous man, can ever be able to in ._ 
for another the damage a man does to another, he may make amends loc^L- 
restitution or recompense ; but sin cannot be taken away by recompetl«^9 
for that were to make the liberty to sin a thing vendible. But sins maf b^ 
pardoned to the repentant, either gratis, or upon such penalty as God^ 
pleased to accept. That which God usually accepted in the Old Testati 
was some sacrifice or oblation. To forgive sin is net an act of injns" 
though the punishment have been threatened. Even amongst mi 
the promise of good bind the promiser ; yet threats, that is to say 
of evil, bind them not, much less shall they bind Gtxl, who ii 
^ inore merciful than men. Out Saviour Christ therefore to 'fredeemf 
"d not in that sense satisfy for the sins of men. as thai Jlis de^h, f^Jk 
TO virtue, could make it unjust in God to punish sinners with e'-^'' 
Ath ; but did make that sacriUce and oblation of himself at hi 
iming, which God was pleased to require for the salvation a 
imine, of such as in the meantime should repent and believe in 
nd Ihoueh this act of our "redemption" be not always in Scripture ( 
"saerlfSe," and " oblation," bat sometimes a "price ; " yet by "pn 
i anything by the valoe whereof He coultl t: 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Of ikr Sipii/ii-afroii in Srriplure of Iht -.I'ord Chiireh. 

, ^ " God's 

house," Ihal is to say, for ft temple wherein Christians assembled to per- 
form holy duties publicly, as <l Cor. xiv. 34), "Let yoor women keep 
silence in the Churches." Bui this is metaphoriceJIy put for the congrega- 
tion there assembled, and hath been since used for die edifice itself, to dis- 
tingaish between the temples of Christians and idolaters. Tlie Temple of 
Jerusalem was ' ' God's house, " and the house of prayer ; and so is any 
edifice dedicated by Christians lo Ihe worship of Christ, " Chrisi'*; house: 
and therefore the Greek fatheri call ii Ki'/iioirij, "the Lord'i house; " and 
thence in our language it came to be called "lcyrke"and "church." 

Church, wlien not taken for a house, signiReth the same that ecclesia 
signiticd in the Grecian commonwealth, that is to say, a congregation or an 
assembly of citizens called forth lo hear the magistrate spe^ili onto them : 
and which in tlie commonwealth of Rome was called concio; as he that 
^rake was called tccUsiastts and canaottaiar. And when they were called 
forth by lawfal authority (Acts xix. 39), it was Ecclesia legittpia, a "lawful 
Church," ivniiiot ixKKyisla. But when they were excited by tumultuous 
end seditious clamour, then it Was a confused Church, iKK\tt<!la. aiiyKc- 

Il is taken also sometimes for the men that have riEht to be of the con- 
gregalioik though not actually assembled, that is 10 say, for the whole 
multitude of Christian men, how far soever tlicybe dispersed: aii (Acls 
viii. 3), where it is said that "Said made havoc of the Church; " and iii 
this sense is Christ said to be the head of the Church. And sometimes 
for a certain |iart of Christians, as (Col. ir. 15], "Salute the Church that is 
)■) ht$ bouse-" Sometimes also for the elect only, as (Eph. v. 37), " A 
glorious Church, without spot, or wrinkle, holy, and without blemish ; " 
which is meant of the " Church triumphant" or "Cliurch to come." Some- 
times, for a congregation assembled of professors of Christiamt;, whether 
their profession be true or eountcrffflt, as it is underatood (Mntt. xviii. 17), 
wliere it is said, " Tell it to the Church ; and if he neglect to hear the 
Church, lei him be to thee as a Gentile, or publican." 

And in this last sense only it is that tlie "Church" can he taken for 
one person, that is to say, that it can be said to have power to will, to 
pronounce, lo command, 10 be obeyed, to make laws, or lo do any oiheL* 
Mdion whateoever. For without aulhority from a lawful coiigregatioi;, 
whatsoever act be done in a concourse of people, it is the particular act ol 
every one of those that were present, and gave their aid to the performance 
of it, and not the act of them oil in gross, as of one body, much lc!s the 
aet of them that were absent, or, thai being present, were not '"^' ' "'" 
^ould be done^ According to this sense, I define a *' '^''-^-^"** 
company of men professing Christian religion, unitel 
emrereign, at whose command they ought to assemb] 
RDthoriiy they oiuht not to assemble." And because I 
that assembly, which is without warntnt from the C 
lawful, tiiat Church also which is assembled in any 
hath forbidden them lo assemble, is an unlawful assembly. 
njj t folio weth also that there is on eartH no sucli 
Wm^gltians arv bound lo obey ; becBUse tViete » tu 
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■II other commonweal itis are subject. There are Christians in the dominions 
of several princes and slite^ but every one ai them is subject to that com- 
monwealth whereof ho is himself a. member ; and consequently, cannot be 
subject to the commands .of any other person. And tliereibie a Choich, 
such a one as is capable to command, to judge. atjEolve, condemn, or do any 
other act, is the some thing witli a civil commonwefllfh, consisting of 
Cliiistian men ; and is called a " civil state," for that the subjects of it " " 
"men ; " and a " Church," for that Lile subjects thereof are " Christimn 
" Temporal " and "spititnal " government are but two words brought into 
''le world to moke men see double, and mistake their "lawful soverei^" 
le that the bodies of the faithful, after the resurrection, shall be not 
imiy spii'ituat but eternal ; but in this life they are gross and corruptible. 
*" is therefore no other government in this life, neither of state, nor re- 
, but temporal ; nor teaching of any doctrine, lawfiil lo any subject, 
fnbich the governor both of the slate and of the religpon lorbiddeth lo be 
I taue'it- And that governor must be one ; or else there must needs folloir 
I Action and civil war in the commonwealth between the "Church" and 
'State;" between "spiritualists" and " temporalLsts ; " between the 
'sword of justice," and the "shield of faith : and, which is mor^ in 
every Christian man's own breast, between the "Christian" and the 
"man." The doctors of the Church are called pastors; so also are civil 
sovereigns. But if pastors be not subordinate one to another, so as that 
there may be one diief paslor, men will tie taught contrary doctiines, 
whereof both may be. and one must be falE^e. Who that one chief pastor 
ccording to the law of Nature, hath b^en already abown ; namely, Ihit 
the civil sovereign; and to whom the Scripture hath assigned that office 
we shall see in the chapters following. 



CHAPTER XL. 



^KE father of the faithful, and liTst in the kingdom of God by 

IS Abraham. For with him was the covenant first made, wherein leM 
""_ ] himself and his seed after him, to acknowledge and obey "' 

Kcommands of God; not only sncli as he could take notice of (as m 

f ]aws), by the light of Natnre, but also such as God should in gpeoai 
nner deliver lo him by dreams and visions. For as to the moral law, the] 
re alreadv obliged, and needed not have been contracted withal by pro 
mise of the land of Canaan. Nor was there any contract that could add " 
or strengthen [he obli.^alion by which both they and all men else were boot 
natiu^lly lo obey God Alinighty : and therefore the covenant whll 
Abraham made with God was lo take for the commandment of God, th 
which in the name of God was commanded him in a dream or vision ; and 
deliver it lo his family, and cause them lo ol>serve the .'iame. 

In this contract of God with Abraham we may observe three points i 

important consequence in the government o! tiod's people. First, that i 

the making of this covenant, God spake only to Abraham ; and therefa 

contracted not wilh any of his family, or seed, otherwise than as their will 

J which moke the essence of all covenants, were before the contract involve 

|./ii the will of Abraham, who was tbereloie 5,u??o»4 Jo Wie\iii b, V 

o make ihem perform all ibal be cove 

1(0 fCcn. xviii. iS, 19), Ood W^^. ' 
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U be blessed in him ; for I know him Ihathe will commnnd his children 

and his household sfter him, and thef shall keep ihe way of the Lord." 
From whence may be conclnded this first point, ihat tbey 10 whom God hath 
not spoken immediately are to receive the positive commandment; of God 
from their sovereign, as the family and seed of Abraham did from Abraham 
their father, and lord, and civil sovereien. And consequently in every com- 
monwealth they who have no supematurat revelation to the contrary, ought 
10 obey the laws of their own sovereign in the exlemal acts and profession of 
religion. As for the inward " thought " and " belief" of men, which human 
governors can take no notice of (for God only knoweth the hean), they are 
not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, but of Ihe unrevealed will and of 
ihc power of God, and consequently fall not under obligation. 

From whence proceedetli another point, that it was not unlawful for 
Abraham, when any of his subjects should pretend private vision or Epitil, 
or other revelation from God, for the countenancing oF any doclrino whicli 
Abraham should forbid, or wlien they followed or adhered to any such pre- 
tender to punish ihem : and consefiuently that it is lawful now for the 
sovereign to punish any man that shall oppose his private spirit against the 
laws : for he hath the same place in the commonwealth that Abraham had 
in his own family. 

There arisoth also from the same a third point 
in bb family, so none but the sovereign in a C 
take notice what is, or what is not, the word of God. For God spake only 
to Abraham ; and it was he only that was able to know what God said, 
and to interpret the same to his family ; and therefore also they that have 
the place 0/ Abraham in a commonwealth, are the only interpreters of what 
GoQ hath spoken. 

Tlie same covenant was renewed with Isaac, and afterwards with Jacob ; 
but afterwards no more till the Israelites were freed from the Egyptians, 
and arrived at the foot of Mount Sinai ; and then it was renewed by Moses 
(as I have said before, chap, xxxv.), in such mannet as they became from 
that time forward the pemltar kingdom of God ; whose lieutenant was 
Moses, for his own time; and ihe succession to Ihat oftice was settled 
Dpon Aaron, and his heirs after him, to be to God a sacerdotal kingdom 
for ever. 

By this constitution a kingdom is acquired to God. But seeing Moses 
had no authority to govern the Israelites, as a successor to the right of 
Abraham, because he could not claim it by inheritance ; it appeoreth not as 
yet Ihat the people were obliged to take him for God's lieutenant longer 
than they believol that God spoke unto him. And therefore his authority, 
notwilhsLanding the covenant they made with God, depended yet merely 
upon the opinion they had of his sanctity, and of the reality of his con- 
ferences with Cod, and the verity of his miracles : wliich opinion coming to 
change, they were no more obliged to take anything for the law of God, 
whicR he propounded tolhem in God's name. We are therefore to consider 
what other ground there was of their obligation to obey him. For it conld 
not be the commandment of God tiiat could oblige lliem ; bucause Cod 
i^ke not to ihem immediately, but by the mediation of Mose^ himself: 
and our Saviour sailh of himself fjohn v. 31), " If I bear will 
self, my witness is not true; " much less if Moses bear witn«» 
especially in a claim of kingly power over God's people, ou^M^ 
lo l>e received. His authority therefore, as the autlinr^ 
prineet, must be grounded on the consenl ot \.\ie yeo^Vt, sni ; 
te obey Mm. And so it was; for "tlie people" (Jt-xod.vi- \i_ 
aaiK tfteiJjunderings, and the lightnings, ai\d \Wenovieo' 
L ■'— smoking, removed, and stodi a^M ott< ^ 
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URto Mo5e>, Speak Ihou with us aiitl we will Iie^r, but let not God q 

with us lest we die." Here wits ihdr promise of obedience ; nnd bf 
it was they obliged themselves to ob«y whatsoever he should deliver \ 
ihem for the commandment of God. 

And nolvi'ilhslandiiia the covennnt constituted a sacerdotal IcingdoiD, thai 
is to say, a kingdom hereditary to Aaron ; yet that is lo be undetstood oft 
the SDccession after Moses should be dead. For nliosoever ordfFeth sadi 
eitablisheth the policy, as first founder of a comtn on wealth, be it monarchy, 
aristocracy, or demucracy, must needs have sovereign power over IBe. 
people nil the while he i- doing of it. And that Moses had that pow«r aU, 
hisown time is evidently affim.ed in the Scripture. First in the text laH; 
before cited, because th<^ pi^ople promised obedience, not to Aaron, but W 
him. Secondly (Exod xxiv. i, z), " And God said nnto Moses, Come up- 
unto the Lord, thou and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of tfao- 
elders of Israel. And Moses alone shall come near the Lord, but they 
shall not come nigh, neither shrill tije people go up with him." Bjr whilit 
It it plain, that Moses, who was alone called up to God (and not Aaran, 
not the other priests, nor the seventy elders, nor the people who were 
loibidden to come up), wqs alone he thiit represented to the Israelitet the. 
persoo of God, that is to say, was their sole sovereign under God. Aiid>' 
though afterwards it be said (verses g, lo), "Then went up Moses and 
Aaion, Nadab and Abihu, and seveuty of the elders of Israel, and thejaivt 
the God of Israel, and there was under his feet, as it were n pa.vBd 
— work of a sapphire stone," &c. ; 7et this was not till after Moses hsd t — 
"""i God before, and had brought to (he people the words ivhich God 
to hitn. He only went for the business of the people : the- oth«ii 
le nobles of his letinue, were admitted for honour to that special gb 
. hieh was not allowed lo Ihe people ; which was, as in the ve«e * - - . 
' Bppeareih, to see God and bve, " God laid not his hand upon them, ^atef 
saw God and did eat and drink," that is, did live ; but did not carry anjv 
comniandnieiil from ilim lo the people. Again, it is everywhere said " titer 

l.oid spake unto Moses,"' as in all other occasions of government, s" ' 

'"le ordering of the ceremonies of religion, contained in chapters mh 

tvii., xxviii., xxix,, xxx. and xxxi. of Exodus, and throughout L 

b Aaron seldom. The calf that Aaron made, Moses threw into cnc in 

bslly, the tjuestion of the authority of Aaroii, by occasion of Ids'tf 

^liani's mutiny against Moses, was (Numb, xii.) judged by God hint 

t Moses. So also in the question between Moses and the people, W 

had the right of governing tho people, when Comh, Dathan, and AfalttUt 

and two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly "gathered themwl — ^^" 

together (Numb xvi. 3) against Moses and against Aaron, and said ui . 

them, Ve take too much upon you, seeing all the coiigienation are holy, 

every one of them, and the Lord is amongst theui, why lift yoo up yolW 

selves above the congrt£aJion of the Lord?" Gcul caused the eiuth U 

swallow Corah, Dathan, and Abirani, with their wives and children, alirt. 

and consumed those two hundred and fifty princes with tire. Therefim 

—neither Aaron, nor the people, nor any aristocracy of the chief prinwsol 

e people, but Moses alone had next under God the soveteisnty over 'lll( 

laelites: and that not only in causes of civil policy, bnt also of i«1lgi«Cl 

r Moses only spake with God, and therefore only could lell the p( " ' 

liat it was that God required at theit hands. Ho ic 

■ might he so presnioptnous as to approach the mounia 

with Moses. " Thou shall set bounds " (saith the Lord, Exod, xi*, la) '•» 



nld leU thepM<pi| 
apoR pain of de^A 
where God talluiel 
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f the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gnze." Out of 
t ve raaj conclude that whosoever in a Christian comoionwenlth 
holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole meSiienger of God, and mtecpreter of 
His commandments. And according hereunto, no man ou^ht in the inter- 
prelation of the Scripture to proceed fiuther than the bounds wMch aie set 
by their Eeveral sovereiens. For the Scriptures, since God now speaketh 
ill them, ue the Mount Sinai ; the bounds whereoF are the l.iws of them 
that repreiait God's person on earth. To look upon them, and therein to 
behold the wondrous works of God txvi learn to fear Him, is allowed ; but 
to inteqiret them, that is, to pry into what God aaith to him whom he 
appointeth to govern under him, and make themselves judges whetller he 
govern as God commandelh him or not, is to transgress Ihe hounds God 
hath set us, and to gaze upon God irreverently, 

There was no prophet hi the time of Moses, nor pretender to the 

spirit of God, but such as Moses had approved and authorised. For there 

were in his time hut seventy men that are said to prophesy by the spirit 

of God, and these were all of Moses his election ; concerning whom God 

said to Moses (Numb. xi. i6), "Gather to me seventy of the elders of 

Israel, whom thou knowest lo be the elders of the people." To these 

God imparted His spirit ; but it was not a diflcrent spirit from that of 

Moses; for it is said (verse 25), " God came down in a cloud, and took 

I of the spirit that was upon Moses, and gave it to the seventy elders." But 

1 as I have shown before (chap, xxivi. ) by "spirit" is understood the 

I " mind ; " so that the sense of the place is no other than this, that God 

I endued them with a mind conformable and subordinate to that of Moses, 

i that they might prophesy, that b to say, speak to the people in God's 

|. name, in such manner, as to set forward, as ministers of Moses and by his 

I authority, such doctrine as was agreeable to Moses his doctrine. For they 

were but ministers ; and when two of them prophesied in the camp, it was 

thought a new and unlawfiil thing ; and as it is in verses 27 and 28 of the 

same chapter, they were accused of it, and Joshua advised Moses to forbid 

' them, as not knowing that it was by Moses his spirit that they prophesied. By 

wliicli it is manifest that no subject ought to pretend to prophesy, or to the 

spirit, in opposition to the doctrine established by him whom God hath set 

in the place of Moses. 

Aaron being dead, and after him also Moses, Ihe. kingdom, as being a 
', sacerdotal kingdom, descended by virtue of the covenant to Aaron's son, 
Eleazoi the high priest : and God declared him, next Under himself,, for 
sOVereigQ, at the same time that He appointed Joshua for the general of 
their army. For thus God saith expressly (Numb, xxvii. 21) concerning 
' Joshua : " tie shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall uk counsel 
r for him before the Lord; at his word shall they go out, and at his word 
they shall come in, both lie, and all the children of Israel with him." There- 
fore the supreme power of making war and peace was in the priest. The 
supreme power ol^judicature belonged also to the high priest : for rhe Book 
of the Law was in their keeping; and the priests and Levites only were the 
subariinatfi judges in causes civil, as appears in Deut. xvii. S, 9, lo. And 
I for Ihe manner of God's worship, there was never doubt made but that the 

bi^ priest till the time of Saul had the supreme authority. ~' 
1 civil and ecchiiastical power were both joined tt^ether in oni 
] person, the high priest ; and oi^ht to be so, in whosoever g 
1 divine right, that is, by authonty immeiiiate from God. 
[ After the death of Joshua, till the lime of Saul, the time hetWECn Vf 

I frequently in (he Book of Judges, " That there was in those di 
[ in bract ;" and sometimes with this addition, liaS. " cNcr^ n 
MtJiJtUii was right in bis own eyes." By whicb ts Vi \i« ix 
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where it is snid, " there was no king," is meant, " Uiere w . 

power " in Israel. Ant] so it was, if we consider the act and a 
such power. For siier the death of Joshua and Elearar, "there a 
another generation (Judges ii. to, It) that kriew not the Lord, nor 
works which He had done for Iwacl, b<it did evil in tlie sight of tha 
Lord, and served Baalim," And ihe Jews had that quality wliich St. Pan? 
nolelh, " to look for a sign," not only before they would submit themselvM 
to the govcinment of Moses, but also after they hod obliged themselves by 
their submission. Whereas srga^ and miracles had for end to procure faith, 
not to keep men from violating it, when ihey have once given it ; for to 
thut met! are obliged by the law of Nature. But if we consider not the 
exercise, but the right of governing, the sovereign power was still in the 
high priest. Therefore whatsoever obedience was yielded to any of the 
judges, who were men chosen by God extraordinarily to save His rebellions 
subjects out of the hands of the enemy, It cannot be dntwn into ailment 
against the right the high priest had to the sovereign power, in alt matters 
both of policy and religion. And neither the judges nor Samuel himself 
had an ordinary, but an extiaordinary calling to the government ; and were 
obeyed by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of reverence to their favour 
with God, appearing in ihrir wisdom, courage, or felicity. Hitherto 
therefore the right of r^ulating both the policy and the religion were 
inihcparable. 

To the judges succeeded kings : and whereas before, all authority, both 
in Teligion and policy, was in the high priest ; so now it was all in the king. 
For tht sovereignty over the people, which was before, not only by virtue L 
of the divine power, but also by a particular pact of the Israelites, m Godrl 
and next under Him, in the high priest, as liis Ticegereat on earth, wai.B 
cast olT by the people, with the consent of God himself. For when ^lef I 
said to Samuel (l Sam. viii. 5), " Make ns a king to judge us like all tbel 
nations," they signified that they would no more be governed by the com-^ 
mands that should be laid upon theic by the priest, in the name of God 1 1 
but by one that should command them in the same manner that all Mh^' 
nations were commanded ; and consequently in deposing the high piiest oC| 
royal aiithoiily, they deposert that peculiar government of God. And yetl 
God consented tn il, saying to Samuel (1 Sam. viii. ^), " Hearken aiit»l 
the voice of the people, in all that they shall say unto thee ; for th^ havafl 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign orerB 
them.'' Having therefore rejected God, in whose right the priests govenie<J,4 

there was no authority left to the priests, but such as the king w ' "^ 

M allow them ; which Was more or less, accotdii^ as the kings 
or evil. And for the govenuaent of civil affairs, it is manifest it 
the hands of the king. For in the same chapter (verse 20) they say, " th^l 
will be like all the nations ; that their king shall be their judge, and eol 
before ihem, and fight their battles ;" that is, he shall have the whole ■ 
authority both in peace and war. In which is contained also the ordeiinfr ■ 
of religion : for there was no other word of God in that lime, by which to I 
regulate religion but the law of Moses, which was their civil law. Besides^ 1 
we rend (1 Kings ii. 27), that " Solomon thrust out Abiathar front b"' — 
priest before the Lord : " he had therefore authority over ;he high pt , 
as over any other subject ; which is a great mark of supremacy ittfl 
religion. And we read also (l Kings viii.), that he dedicated the temple %. 
liiat he blessed the people ; and that he himself in person made tlutti 
excellent prayer, used in the consecration of all churches and houses rfj 
prayer; which is another great mark of suprenmcy in religion. Again, we 1 
read (1 Kmgs xxii. ), that when there was question concerning the Book gf ■ 
Ihe Iriiw found in the temple, the ianie was not decided by the high piic" 
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but Josiah sent both him and others [o inquire cocceming it oF Huldati, tlic 
prophetess ; which is annther mark of supremacy in religion. Lastly, we 
read (( Chron. xxvi. 30), that David made Hashabiah ~and bis brexhren, 
Ilebronites, officers oE Israel amonj^ them westward, "in all their busing 
of the Lord, and in the service of the kinR." Likewise (vene 33) that he 
made other Hebronites "rulers over ihe Reubenites, the Gedites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh " (these were the rest of Iirael that dwelt beyond 
Jordan), "for every matter pertaining to God, and afiairs of the king." 
Is not this full power, both " temporaj " and " spiritual," as tbey call it 
that would divide it? To conclude; from the first institution of God's 
kingdom to the captivity, the supremacy of religion was in Ihe same hand 
with that of the civil sovereignty ; and the priest's office after Ihe election of 
Sanl, was not magisterial but ministerial. 

Notwithstanding the government both in policy and religion, were joined, 
first in the high priests, and afterwards in the kings, so Jar fortli as con- 
cerned the tight I yet it appeareth by the same holy history, that the 
people understood it not : but there being amongst tbem a great part, and 
probably the greatest part, that no longer than they saw great miracles, or, 
what is equivalent 10 a miracle, great abilities, or great felicity in the enter- 
prises of their governors, gave suflTcient credit either to the fame of Moses 
or to the colloquies between God and the priests ; ihey look occasion as oft 
as their governors displeased them, by blaming somelimes the policy, some- 
limes ihe religion, to change the government or revolt from Iheit obedience 
at their pleasure ; and from thence proceeded from time to time the civil 
troubles, divisions, and calamities of the nation. As for example, alter the 
death of Elearar and Joshua, the next generation which had not seen the 
wonders of God, but were left to their own weak reason, not knowing 
ihcmseives obliged by the covenant of a sacerdotal kingdom, regarded no 
more the commandment of the priest nor any law of Moses, but did every 
man that which was right in his own eyes, and obeyed in civil affairs such 
men as from time to lime they thought able to deliver them from the 
neighbour nations that oppressed them; and consumed not with God, as' 
they ought to do, but with such men or women as they guessed to be 
prophets by their predictions of things to come ; and though tliey had an 
idol in their chapel, yet if they had a Levite for their chaplain, they made 
account they worshipped the God of Israel. 

And afterwards wiien they demanded a king after the manner of the 
nations ; yet it was not with a design to depart from the worship of God 
iheir king ; but despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they would 
have a king to judge them in civil actions ; hut not that tbey would allow 
their king to change (he religion which they thought was recommended to 
Ifaem by Moses. So that they always kept in store a pretext, either of 
justice or religion, to discharge themselves of their obedience, whensoever 
(hey had hope to prevail. Samuel was displeased with the people, for that 
they desired a king ; for God was their king already, and Samuel had but 
an authority under Him ; yet did Samuel, when Saul observed not his 
counsel, in destroying Agag as God hod commanded, anoint another king, 
namely David, to take the succession from his heirs, Rehoboam was no 
idolater; but when the people thought him an oppressor, thatcivil prelence 
carried from him ten tribes to Jeroboam on idolater. And geaciallv 
through the whole history of Iho kings, as well of Judah as of Israeli t 
were propheis lliat always controlled the kings, for tron^ressing 
religion; and somelimes also for errors of stale; as Jehosapliat wi4 
proved (j Chron. six. 2| by the piophet Jehu, for aiding the Xing of li 
gainst the Syrians; and Hoiekiah, by Isaiah (jULxii;. v-lV fot ^'t«''*« 
"■"^ 3 the ambassadors of BabyW. By nli -wtoiii * — i-™ 
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f-though the power both of stnte antl relipon were in (hekin^; yet noi 
t1i«ra were uncontrolled in the use of it, but such as were gracious Ibr 
own nstiiml abilities or felicities. Ko that from the practice of those'tt 
there can no argument be drawn, tha.t the tighl: of supremacy tn ndl 
was not in the Kings, unless we place it la the prophets, ixA cancloda 
because Heiekioh praying lo die Lord before the cherabims, was aol 
swered from thence, nor then, but afcerwanjs by tlie prophet IsaiaJi, tt 
fore Isaiah waa supreme head of the Church ; or because Josiah coon 
Huldoh the propheteAs, conceminc the Book of the Law, that tlw^i 
neither he nor the high priest, but Hitldah the prophetess, had the 
authority in matter of religion ; which I think is not the opiiiioil of aaf 

During the captivity, the Jews had no couimonweallh at at! : and aliet 
their relnm, ihongh they renewed tlieir covenant with (Jod, yet there was 
no promise made of obedience, neither lo Esdras, nor to any other; and 
presently after, they became subjects lo the Greeks, frora whose ctulomi 
and deaionology, and from the doctrine of the Cabalists, their teligioa be' 
came much corrupted : in such sort as nothing; cau be gathered from thac 
confusion, both in state and religion, concernrng the supremacy in either. 
;.And therefore so far forth as concemeth" the Old Testament, we may eon- 
that whosoever had the sovereignty of the commonwealth amoo^ 
Jews, the same had also the supreme authority in matter of God's 
:mal worship, and represented God's person ; that is, the person of God 
Father; though he were not called by the name of Father, till bosIi' 
; as He sent into the world His Son Jesus Christ, to redeem 
n their sins, and bring them into His everlasting kingdom, to be UTul 
Of which we are to speak in the chapter following. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Of the Office of Our Blessed i 

1 Holy Scripture three parts of the ofhce of the Messiah i dti 
Redeemer or " Savionr ; " Ihesecondofa "pastor," "ooun 
Sellor," or " teacher," Uiat is, of a prophet sent from God lo coi 
as Goil hath elected to salvation: the third of a "king," an " eternal kbq[,' 
hut under His Father, as Moses and the high priests were in their sentnl 
times. And to these three parts are correspondent three times. For mk 
redemption He wrought at His first coming, by the sacrihce wheroH, H( 
offered up himself for our sins upon the cross : our convetsion He mtx^Ii: 
partly then in HLs own person, and partly worketh now by His i ' ' 
and will continue to work till His coming again. And after Hi 
again, shall begin that His glorious reign over His elect, which 

To the oRice of a Kedcemer, that i«, of one that payeth the i 
sin, which ransom is death, it appertaineth, that He was sacrif 
thereby bare upon His own head and carried away from us our iniqultiea, 
in such sort as God had required. Not that the death of one i 

without sin, can satisfy fijr the offences of lUl men, in the ricot ^ ^ 

mt in the mercy of God, that ordained such sacrificei for sin, as He WM 
tleased in His mercy to accept. In xhe o\d ^■« la* -wo mi-j Tead, 1«^ 
J the Laid required that lliere sVouW, e:ierj-ieai QIlce,^3e note 
— tent for the sins of all Xstael,bo(.\» ■pieaW aaiWWvS^-"" "" 
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Aaron alone wr; t<> sacrilioc for hiraBclf luid the prieiiU a ynung 
_. . ,. nod Ibr tberest of the people he was lo receive from ibcmlwo 
yS^Bg goals, of which he was to " sacriiicB " one ! bjit as for the othfiT, 
wliteh ins the " scope-goat," he waa to lay liis hands on the head llieroof. 
And hj a confession of the iniquities of ihe people to lay them all .on that 
^lad, and then by some oppoitune man, to cause the goat Co be led into 
the wilderness, and thereto "escape," and carry away with liim the 
iniquities of the people. As the sacrifice of ihe one goat was a sufficient, 
bet^jue BD acceptable, price for the roiiEom of all Israel ; so the death of 
the Messiah is a sufHcient price for the sitis of all mankind, because there 
was no more required. Our Saviour Christ's sufTerings seem id be here 
figiued, as clearly as in the oblalioa nf Isaac, or in any other type of Him 
in llie Old Testament. He was both the sacrificed goat, and the scape- 
goat; " He was oppressed, and He was alHicted (Isaiali iiii. ■]) -, He 
Mimeii not His mouth ; Ho is braught^ a Lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
speep is dumb before the shearer, so He opened not His mouth i " here He 
mhe "sacrificed goat." "He hath borne our griefs {verse 4), and carried 
oar sorrows :" and again (vetse 6), "the Lord hath laid upon Him the 
iniqiutJesofusall ;" andsoHeialhe "scape-goat." "He was cut off frani 
^1^ land of Ihe living (verse 8) for the transgression of my people : " there 
wun He is the "sacrificed goat." And again (verse 11), " He sluill bear 
J^t^s:" He is the "scape-goat." Thus is the Lamb of God equivalent 
t^ Irath those goats ; sacrificed, in that He died ; and escaping, in His 
iCsanection ; being mised opportunely by His Father, and removed ftom 
l}ie Isibitation of men in His ascension. 

For as much therefore as he that "redeemeth" hath no title to the 

"thing redeemed," before " the redemption " and ransom paid ; and this 
rtinsom was the death of the Redeemer ; it is manifest that our Saviour, as 
man, wns not king <>/ those that He redeemed before He sutTered death ; 
Ibat is, during that time He conversed bodily aa the earth. I say. He was 
not then king in present, by virtue of the pact, which ihe faithful make 
Wilil Him in baptism. Nevertheless, by the reoewiag of their pact with 
Ood in baptism, they were obliged io obey Him ibr king, imder His 
Patiier, whensoever He should be pleased to take the kingdom upon Him. 
According wheteunto, our Saviour himself expressly saith (J cihn xviii. 36), 

'\iS-y Idi^dom is not of this world." Now secitig the Scriptm'e maketh 
mention but of t wo ivorids ; this that is now, and shall remain imtotheday of 
ju^ment, which is ilierefore also called the " last day ; " and that wliioh 
sbsU be after the day of judgment, when lliere shall he a new heaveti and 
a new earih : the kingdom o? Christ is not to begin till the general reaur- 
iCdian. And that is it which our Saviour sailh (Matt. xvi. 27), "The Son 
of inan stiall come in the glory of His Father, with His angels ; and then 
He shall reward every man according to his works." To reward eve^ 
man according to his works is to execute the otSce of a king ; and this is 
not to be tiU He come in the glory of His Father, with His angels. When 
OIK Saviour saith (Matt, xxiti. 3, 3), "The Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Jioses'seat; all therefore whatsoever Ihey bid you do, that observe and 
do ; " He declarsd plainly, that He ascribed kingly power, for that time, 
not to himself, but to them. .\nd so He doth also, where He s.-iitli (Luke 
jii. 14), "Who made me ajudge or divider over you?" And (John 
xii. 47), "I came not to judge the world, but to save the world." And yet 
oar Saviour came into tliis world that Ue might he a king and a judge 
in the world to come : for He was the Messiah, that is, tlie Christ, that is, 
the anointed priest, and Ihe'sovereign prophet of God ; that is to say, He 
was to have all the power that was in Moses the prophetiia^ViCti^-^MiWi 
'' - -.ied Moses, aad in Ihe kings tbsA 3i\cceed«& X^m ^neWa. ^a^ 
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I Bl John says expressly (chap. v. vetse 21). "Ihe father judgctt 
— »n, but hath committed judgment ta the Son." And this i* not repi^ 
nant 10 [hat other place, " I cams not 10 judge the world : " for thwl 
spoken of the world present, the other of the world lo come; a. 
where it is ssid that it the second coming of Christ (Matt. xix. 38), 
that have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son uf man shsllslti 
the throne of His gloi^, ye shall also sit on twelve llirone;^ judging A 
twelve tribes of Israel.''^ 

U llien Christ, whilst He was on earth, had no kingdom in this worid, t 

what end was His first coming? It was lo restore unto God by a nC^ 

covenant, the kingdom, which being His by the old covenant, bad been ci 

off by the rebellion of the Israelites in the election of Saul. Which to dc 

He was to preach unto them that He was the Messiah, that is, the kin 

promised lo them by the prophets 1 and lo offer himself in sacrifice rcu tl 

■ IS of them that should by faith submit themselves thereto ; and in case ft 

' in geneiatly should refuse Hiip, lo call lo Hisobedience sacb as shanl 

ve in Him amongst the Gentiles. So that there are two parts of M 

aur's office during His abode upon the earth : one to proclaim hixow 

le Christ, and another by teaching and by working of miracles, to petanu 

id prepare men to live so as to be worthy of ibe immortality believers we 

« enjoy, at such time as He should come in majesty to lake possession 

KHis Father's kingdom. And therefore it is that the time of His pceadiin 

Vis often by himself called the " regeneration ; " which is not propetl 

■{K kingdom, and thereby a warrant to deny obedience to the magistrates ''" 

Kthen were ; iox He commanded lo obey &ose that sat then in Nfoaes* d 

md to pay tribute to CiEsar, but only an earnest of Ihe kingdom of God fin 

K3S to come, lo those to whom God had given the grace to be His diai^pliA 

ind lo believe in Him ; for which cause the godly are said to be already \ 

lie " kingdom of grace," as tutturalized in that heavenly kingdom. 

Hitherto, therefore, there is nothing done or taught by Christ that te 

■'to the diminution of the civil right of the Jews or of Cxsar. For ■ 

' iiching the commonwealth which then was amongst the Jews, both the 

at bare rule amongst them, and they that were governed, did all expec 

Vibe Messiah and kingdom of God ; which they could not liave done if the! 

* s had forbidden Him, when He came, to manifest and declare UnueU 

ing therefore He did nothing but by preaching and miracles go about tl 

ve himself to be tiiat Messiah, He did therein nothing against the! 

Jaws. The kingdom He ckimed was to be in auolber world : He taught a 

' '0 obey in the meantime them that sat in Moses' seat ; He aUowt 

to give Cassar his tribute, and refused lo take upon himself to " 
Sndge. How then could His words or actions be seditious, or tend li 
foveithiow of their then civil government? But God having detemtine 
liis sacrifice for the reduction of His elect to their former covenante 
obedience, for the means, whereby He would bring the same to effect, mad 
use of their malice and ingratitude. Nor was it contrary to the laws 
Ctesar. For though Pilate hunself, lo gralily ihe Jew5, delivered Him % 
be crucified ; yet before he did so he pronounced openly that he fooixl n 
fault in Him: and put for title of His condemnation, not as the J< 
required, "that He pretended to be king;" but simply, "that He wasfc.,^ 
>jf the Jews ;" and notwithstanding iheir clamour, refused to alter it 
saying. "What I have written, I have written." 

As for Ihe third part of His office, which was to be " king," I Ih^ 

already shown that His kingdom was 'not to b^in till the resarrectlOI 

Jtni then He shall be king, not only as God, in which sense He is kin 

already, and ever shall be, of all the eaithj \n virtoe cS \Vw cnuiu^au-tsj, 

but aiK> peeuiiMljf rf His 01m eVert, Vj ^iiv»»<4 ttw S^^«Ma«tn 
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Him in their baptism. And tlierefore it is that our Saviour sailli (Ma.tt. xix. 
aS) tbut His apcHtles should dt upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel, " When llie Son of man shall sit in the throne of His gloty ; " 
whereby He signiiied that He should reign then jn His human nature; 
and MatL (xvi. 27), " The Son of man shiQ come in the glory of His 
falher, with His angels, and then He shall reward every man according 
to his works." The same we may read {Marlt xiii. 26, and xiv. 6z) ; and 
more expressly for the lime (Lulie xxii. 29, 30), " I appoint unto you a king- 
dntn, as my Father hath appointed to me, iJiat you may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel." By which it is manifest that the kingdom of Christ appointed to 
Him by His Father is not to be before the Son o\ man shall come in gloty, 
and make His apostles judges of the twelve tribes of IsraeL But a man 
may here ask, seeing there is nn marriage in the kingdom of heaven, whether 
meii shall then eat and drink? What ealing therefore is meant in this place? 
This is expounded by our Saviour (John vi. if), where He saith, " Labour 
not for the meat which petisheth, but for that meat which endureth imto 
everlasting life, which tlie San of man shall give you." So that by eating 
a,t Clirist's table is meant tlie eating of the tree uf life ; that is to say, the 
enjoying of immortality, in the kingdom of the Son of man. By which 
places and many more, it is eviiient that our Saviour's kingdom is to be 
exercised by Him in Hb human nature. 

Again, lie is to be king tlien, no otherwise than as subordinate or vice- 
gerent of God the Father, as Moses was in the wilderness ; and as the high 
priests were before the reign of Saul ; and as the kings were after it. For 
it is one of the prophecies concerning Christ, that He should be like, in 
office, to Moses : " I will raise them up a prophet," saith Che Lord (Deut. 
xviii. iS), "from amongst their brethren, like unto thee, and will put itty 
words into liis moulh ; and this similitude with Moses is also apparent in 
the actions of oar Saviour himself, whilst lie was conversant on earth. 
For as Moses chose twelve princes of the tribes to Rovetn under him ; so 
did our Saviour choose twelve apostles, who shall sit on twelve thrones, and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. And as Moses authorized seventy elders - 
to receive the Spirit of God, and to prophesy to the people, that is, as I 
have said before, to speak unto them in the name of God ; so our Saviour 
also ordained seventy disciples to pceach His kingdom and salvation to all 
nations. And as when a complaint was made to Moses against those of the 
seventy that prophesied in the camp of Israel, he justiSed them In it, as 
beii^ subservient therein to his government ; so also our Saviour, when 
St. John complained to Him of a certain man that cast out devils in His 
name, justified him therein, saying (Luke ix. 30], '' Forbid him not, lor he 
that is not against us, is on our part." 

Again, OUT Saviour resembled Moses in the institution 
both of " admission " into the kingdom of God, and of " 
of his deliverance of His elect from their miserable condition. As the 
children of Israel had lor sacrament of their reception into the kingdom of 
God, before the time of Moses, the rite of "circumcision," which rite 
havrag been omitted in the wilderness, was again restored as soon as they 
came into tlie Land of Promise ; so also the Jews, before the coming of 
our Saviour, had a rile of " baptiiing," that is, of wi^hii^ with water all 
those that being Gentiles embraced the God of IstoeU lliis rite St. John 
the Baptist used in the reception of all them that gave their names to the 
Christ, whom he preached to be already come into the world ; and our 
Saviour instituted the same for a sacrament to be taken by all that beUeitsl 
in Him. From what cause the rite oE bapt'tsm ftta. p^oiieciei, i^ '^'^^ 

'^'taed formally ia the Scrtpmre ; but It maj \>c 'pto\iaS.Vj &s»^ '^ "^ 
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ati iniitilion of the low of Moses concerning leprosy; wheiein the lep 
mnn was commanded to be kept out of the camp of Israel for a ca 
lime ; ttfier wliich time being judEed by the prieit to be dean, Iie1^ 
odmitled into the camp after a solenin washing. And this may therefor 
a. type of the washing in baptism ; wherein snch men s$ are cleansed d 
leprosy of ^in by faith, ate received into the Church with the soletnnil 
baptism. There is another conjeclnre, drawn from the ceremonies ek 
Gentiles, in a certain case that rarely happens ; and tliat is, when & 
that was tliouffht dead chanced to recover, other men — --'- — — 
converse with him, as they would do lo conveRe with a „ 
were received again into the number of men by washing, as children » 
burn were washed from the uncleanness of their imtivity ; which Mfas a Id 
of new birtli. Tliis ceremony of the Greeks, jn the time that Judsea* 
under tlie dominion of Alexander and the Greeks his successors, I-* 
probably enouRh have crept into the religion of the Jews. " ---<-- ' 
not likely our Saviour would countenance u heathen rite, ii 
it proceeded from the legal ceremony of washing after leprosy, 
the other sacrament of'eating the "Pasclial lamh." it is manifestly ir 
in llie sacrament of the " Lord's Supper ; " in which the brt ' " 
bread, ajid the pouring out of llie wine, do keep in memory oi 
from the misery of sin, by Christ's passion, as the eating of the Fits 
lamb kept in memory the deliverance of the jevvs out of the Ijondag 
Eijypt. Seeing therefore the anlhority of Moses was but subordinate jk 
he but a lieuienint of God ; it followeth that Christ, whose autho^ 
man was to be like that of Moses, was no mora but subordinate t 
authority of his Father. The same is more expiessly signified, hy that fl 
He teacheth us to pray, " Our Father, let ihy kingdom come ;" an' "* 
lliinc is the kingdom, tlie power, and the glory ;" and by that it is si 
"He shall come in the glory of His Father;" and by that which St.fi 
saitli {I Cor, XV. 24), "then cometh the end, when He shall have dolivS 
lip the kingdom to God, even the Father ;" ami by mauy other i 
express places. 

One Saviour, therefore, bolli in teaching and reigning, representeth,' J 
■ Moses did, the person of God ; which God from that time forward, ^ --■^' 
UKfoit, is called the Father ; and beii^ still one and the same suhsti 

-ye (wrsonos ic|)rcsenled by Moses, and another person an repteaenled^ 
is Sun the Christ. For "person " being a tclative to a " leprescrileli'V 
U consequent to plurality of representers, that there be a plurality of pi 
""ough of one and the same substance. 
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K the undcrilandin" of "power c«leiiastic!il,''whai, l. 

arc to ditliiwuish the time fiom the ascension of our 

ItpBits ; onG lioole the coOTcrsion of kings, and men endaed' ' 

V sovereign civil power ; the other after tlieir convetiRin. For it mi ' 

Pifler tlic ssctnaMi. before any king or civil soveie^^ombiaced and pi 

Kituwed (he teachin" uf Chri^tiin rcl^on. 

Ami for Ihe time octween. it is manifest thsl the"pi 

fii the apostles ; and *Itc( them wi swsli »i ii«icV( \>»ikia 
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. . re converted in Ibe way of salvafion ; and after lhese,llie power was 
Ted again Id othersliy these ordained, and this was doneby imposition 
of hands upon such as were ordained ; bj which 'was signilied the giving of 
the Holjr i>pini, or Spirit of God, to those whom they ordained miniatcra of 
Cod, to iLdviince His kingdom. So that imposition of hands was nothing 
else but the seal of their commission to prejch Christ/and teach His 
doctrine ; and Ihe giving of the Holy Ghost by that ceremony of imposition 
of bands, Was an imitation of that wiiich Moses did. For Moses used the 
same ceremony to his minister Joshua, as we tead (Deut. xixiv. 9), " And 

ehila the son of Nnn was full of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laiii 
linnds upon him." Our SDvioor therefore, between His resurrection and 
atcetision- ^"ve His spirit to the apostles; first, by " breathing on them. axA 
saying" (John st\. zi), "Receive ye the Holy Spirit ;" and after His as- 
cenlDon (Acts ii. 2, 3), by sending down upon them " a mighty wind, and 
cbren toi^es of (ire ; " and not by imposition of hands, as neither A\A 
Cod Ii? His hands on Moses ; and His apostles afterwards transmitted the 
SUM Gpilit by imposition of bands as Moses did to Joshua. So that it is 
nuuifest )iere^y in whom the power ecclesiastical continually remained, in 
Aose Rrst times where there was not any Christian commonwealth ; namely, 
in I&em that receivol the same from the apostles, by successive laying on of 

Here we have the person of God born now the third time. For oa Moses 
and the high priests were God's representative in the Old Testament ; and 
oar Saviour himself, as man, duiing his abode on earth ; so theHoly Ghost, 
that is to say, the apostles and their successors, in the ofiice of preaching and 
teaching that had received the Holy Spirit, have represented him ever 
tmce. But a person, as I have shown before (chap, xjii.), is he that is 
represented, as often as he is represented ; and therefore God, who has been 
tepresented, that is personated, thrice, may properly enough be said to he 
three persons; though neither the word "Person," nor "Trinity," be 
ascribed to him in the Bible. SL John, indeed (1 Epist. v, 7) sdth. 
"There be three tliat bear witness in heaven, ihe Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit ; and these three are One." But this disagreeth not, but 
aCcordeui ntly with three persons in the proper signification of persons : 
which is that which is represented by another. For 50 God the Father, ns 
tepresented by Moiea, is one person ; and as representeil by His Son, 
another person ; and as represented Ijy the aposlies, and by the doctors 
that taught by authority from them derived, is a third person; and yet every 
person here, is the person of one and the same God. But a man may here 
xSf, what it was whereof these three hear witness. St. John therefore 
telts us (verse 1 1) that they bear witness that " God hath given ns eternal 
Ijie in His Son." Again, if h should be asked, wherein that testimony 
appeareth, the answer is easy ; for He hath testified the same by the miracles 
Bewroiight, first by Moses; .wwondly, by His Son himself: and lastly by His 
aposlies Slat had received the Holy Spirit ; all which in their times repre- 
seMed the person of God, and cither prophesied or preached Jesus Christ. 
And as for the apostles, it was the character of the apostlesltip, in the 
twelve first and great apostles, to bear witness of His resurrection ; as 
«(^)eaielh expressly (Acts i. 21, 22), where St. Peter, when a new apostle 
-was to be chosen in Ihe place of Judas Iscatiot, useth these wor^, " Of 
these men which have companied with us all the lime that the Lord Jesus 
»«nt in and out amongst tis, beginning at the baptism of John, unto that 
Mme day that He was taken ap from us, must one be ordained to be a wit- 
lieis with ns of His tesnriection :" which words interpret the " bearing oE 
a" mentioned by St. John. There is in the samc^\acc tura^iooA 
•St IHntj of witnesses iu earth. For (l John v. S) be aolViXv, " 'fett. «"■ 
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I fliTK Ihal bear wilnes* in cuth. the Spiiit. 3n>) the water, and the lilt 
■nd ibcie thro- agm in one :" that U to sty, the snces of God's 3[nrit, 
the two acramntti, baptism bihI the Lord's Supper, which all i^rce ~~ 
leitiinony to auure the consciences of belierers of eternal life ; of 
tcninuHiy he nailli (vene lol, *' He that bclKvetli on the Son of mai 
the witneu in hinuelf." In this Trinity on eactb, the unity ■• not of 
thing ; for the Spirit, the water, and the blood, are not the •a.raK suhsta 
tbou|{h ihey give the same testimony : but in the Trinity of heaven, the 
■oni are the pcnons oF one and the same God. though represented in tl 
dLffrrent times ind occisions. To conclude, the doclrine of the Trinity 
far ns can be gathered directly from the Scripture, is in substance this, 
the liod who Ls always one and the same, was liie person represented 
Moiei : the pCTSon represented by hit Son incarnate ; and the person n" 
«ntcd bv the apostles. As represented by the apoMles, tlie H0I7 St 
by whiciilhcy spake, is God ; as represented by His Son that was God 
Iflftn, the Son i> that God ; ns repre&ented by Moses and the high pri< 
\ the Father, thai b to say, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is that " 
[ Frum whence we may gather the reason why those names 
"Son," arid "Holy Spirit," in the signification of the Godhead, aie 
Dtcd in the Old Testament ; lor they are persons, that is, they have 
I DRtnts from representing ; which could not be, till divers men had 
[ Knied God's person in ruliog or in directing under Him. 

Thus we see how the power ecclesioGticaT was left by our Saviour 
»])ostIcE I and how they were, to the end they might the better e 
that power, endued wiili the Holy Spirit, which is therefore called 
iimc« in the New ttmsoxxA fanatttus, which sign ifieth an "njKi«<» 
one called lo for help, though it be commonly transialed 
Let us now consider the power itself, what it was, and over whom- 
Cudlnnl Bcllarmine, in his third general controversy, hath I 

Sent many questions concerning the ecclesiastical power of th: _ 
ome : and begins with this, whether it ought to be monarchical, 
cnlieol. or damocralldl : all irtiich sorts of power are sovereign and 
^ve. If now it should ^tpear that there is no coercive power left the 
Ur, but only a power to proclaim the kingdom of Chdat, a 
< men lu submit themselves thereunto, and by precepts mA 
■a tmch them that have submitted what they are to do that 
e received into the kiiwdom of God when it comei; at>d *fc«t 
amd other niinisl«Ts of the Gospel are our schoolmastas, and 
B;nir c«mtna»<lrt>, .in>l their prtvegiti not tao-ibui wholesome coanads; 
[« all that iiit]>utc in vain. 

_ h.ive kh>>wn ahi-*);-, in the last i^fter, that the kuigdoai o( „, 

BjKM 01 Ihix wvulit : IlKivfjre )K>lb«rc«ii lib lainiaers, unless lhejbe_ 

e^it obedience in Uis iwme. For if the suprcme kii^ hsTc not 

Igll Mnm ta ibo wmM. by wtnM mithonly on obodicnce be lajn' 

bvttctaf *' As nqt FUbet nnt Mc'snaatlmr SHioai-(Ji])mi 

ind yo*-" tut o«r Saviour ivks kme 10 pecsade the Jews tc 

i M iavitn lb« UcUiles to nccn^ ihek»kaof Hb Faih 



ir Saviour, 



1 handled • 



rfChiUd 



"isrs-b 



BtuHisFadRi^ £ 

a hnI Ae tMm l ittTTMtiu witM 



HGaM«calCkmiMllR4aya(ji4Me«; a 

l.rtbcwMfiatMiSiOMrtMMt.ua.iSk-'YcaAaihM, ' 
_.K.__^_ L '-l«AeSa»«4'wMs*iasu«i*Htac»i 



in ^rnmnaboK, viMai 

JM >fc«ll aIm dt ^WM V 



Aai is ct^pared l>y our Saviour lo fishing, that i^ to wimiing men to 
Obudience, not by coercion and t^unisbing, but by persiiuaioii : oud Cl)crc> 
(ore lis sa[il not to His apostles He would make them so many Nimrods, 
"buntu'sor men;" but "fishers of men." It iscompoledalsotolciven, to 
Mwbg of ati^ and to the mvil tip! I cation of a graifl of muslai'd-seed j by all 
"rilich compulsion is eicluiied ; and consequently Iheri: can in that tiiuo be 
noaciuat reigning. Thework of Chitst's ministers is evangelizalion; that 
B, a pioclamalion of Christ, and. a preparation for His secund coming, ns 
the evangelization of Johntlie Baptistwas a preparation to His fii-.-lcomini;, 

A[,"ain, the oflice of Christ's ministers in this world is lo nwke moii 
btlieve and have faith in Christ ; but faith hath no relation to iiur dcptnU- 
ralce at all upon compulsion or commaiidmtiil ; liUL unly upon ctrlainly or 
probability of arguments drawn fromreasLm. or fo.mi ninietlimg nitii birbevc 
already. Therefore the ministers of Christ' in llii,-. ivoiki Invc no poner. by 
that titl^ lo punish any man for not bclieviui; or foi caiilradiclinE whst they 
say ; they haTe, I say, no power by that litli^ of Christ's ministers to punish 
sudi ; but if they have sovereign civil power by politic institution, then 
Ibeymay indeed lawfully punishanjconttadiction to their laws whatsoever: 
and St. Paul, of himself and other the then preachers of the Gospet, saith in 
express words (2 Cor, i. 24), " Wc have no dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of yonr joy. " 

Another argument, that the ministers of Christ in this present world have 
no light of commanding, may be drar.'n from the lawful authority which 
Christ hath left to all princes, a^ well Christians la infidels. St. Faul saith 
|CoL iii. 20), " Children, obey your parents in all thinp ; fur this is well 
pleasing to the Lord ; " and (versa 20), " Servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh 1 not with eye-aervice, as men-pleasers, but 
in singleness of heart, as fearing the Lord ; " this is spoken to tlicm whose 
nutstCTS were infidek; and yet they are bidden to olwy them "in all 
things." And again, concerning oliedieacelo princes (Rom. liiL, the firEt, 
MX verses), exhorting "to be suiij^ctto the higher powers," he saith, "tliat 
»il power is ordained of God ; " and " that ivo ought to be subject to them, 
niK only for feat of incurring tlieir wrath, but also for conscience sake." 
Ami Si. Peter (1 Epistle ii. 13, 14, 15}, '* Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man, for the Lord's sake, whether it he to the king, as supreme ; 
or imto governors, as to them that be sent by him for the punishment of 
evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well ; for so is the will 
ofGod." And again St. Paul {Titus iii. l), "Put men in mind to be subject 
to pitQcipalitics and powers, and to obey magistrates, " These princes and 
powers, whereof St. Peter and St. Paul here speak, were all infidels : mudi 
more therefore we are to oliaerve those Christians, whom God hath ordained 
lo have sovereign power (ivtr us. How then can we be obliged to obey 
any minister of Christ, if he should command us 10 do anytliing contrary to 
the GOinmand of the king, or other soveieign ieprc)<entant of the common. 
Wodlh whereof we are members, and by whom we loiik to Le proteciedi' 
ft fa therefore manifest Ibat Christ hath not left to His niini.sters in this 
Vorld, aniess they be also endued with civil authority, any authority to 
oommasd other men. 

But what, may some object, if a king, or a sciinle, or other sovarcign 
petsOQ forbid us to believe in Christ ? To this I answer that such 
forbidding is of no elTect ; becstue belief and unbelief never fuilow men's 
GMnmonds. FniQi Ls a gift of God, which man can neither give nor taVe 
away by promise of rewards, or menaces of torture. And if il be further 
asked, what if we be commanded by our lawful prince to say with oor 
tongue, we believe not ; must we obey such command ? Profession with. 
■*- ■ ■ ' at an exlejiia! thing, and no mote vlntv an-j tfiact ^«™- 



Hibereby we eignify our obedience; and whErem a Cliristialj^^H 
■rmlT in his heait the Taith of Christ, hath the same liberfy iSBBB 
Bitopnet Elisha allowed to NaamaQ the Sjiian. It nmum vaa coirvdRB 
Bis heart lo the God of Israel ; for he saith {x Kings v. 17, iS), "1 
■jervant will hencefotlh oflei neither bumt-olTeriEg nor sacrifice unto otl 
■gods, but unto the Lord. In this thing the Lord pardon ihy Eervant, *1 
By hen my master goeth into the house of Rimmoo to woniliip Uiere, ali4& 
Kenneth on my band, and I bow myeelf in the hoaae of Kimmon : vtot 'i 
nbow down myself in the house 0! Rimnion, the Lord pardon thy sciVaBt S 
KUl is thing." Thi; the prophet approved, and bid him "Go in peaK' 
HSicre Naaman believed m liis heart ; but by bnwing before the idol Rtnt 
^bon, lie denied the true God in eficct, as much as if he had done it mtl 
^b lipa. But then what shall ne answer to our Saviour's sayine (Matt 
Hl 33). "Whosover denieth me before men, I mil deny him before arf 
^uather which is in heaven P" This we may say, that whatsoever a sutject. a! 
^TJaaman was, is compelled lo do in obedience to his sovereign, and doth it 
Hot in order to his own mind, but in order to the laws of his country, that 
action is not bis, but his sovereign's ; nor is it he that in H ' 
Clirist before men, but his governor, and the law of his ci _ 
nittn shall accuse this doctrine, as repugnant to true and unfeigned Ch^ 
Plitmity, I ask hint, in case tbere should be a subject in any Chnstiajt cokk 
Bmionweilth, that should be inwardly in his heart of the Mabomedan rt- 
Region, whether if his sovereign command Mm to be present at the dhinS 
Ktovice of the Christian church, and that on pain of death, he think Ihot^ 
^Slahomedan obliged in conscience to sufier death for that cause, rather Qlnil' 
^Mbey that command of bis lawful prince. If he say, be ought ratho' (j) 
Bgnffer death, then he authorizeth »11 private men to disobey tlieir princes^ 
^pnajntenance' of their religion, true or false ; if he say, he ought to tHi^ 
Babedient. then he alloweth to himself that which he denielh to anotfaffi 
^contrary to the words of our Saviour (Lnlie vi. 31), " UTiatsocver JO* 
[ would that men should do unto yon, that do je unto Ihem ; " and contratj" 

■ lo the law of Nature, which is the indubitable everlasting law of God, "II 
K not to another, that which thou wonldcst not he should do unto thee." _^^ 
I Btit what then shall we say of all those martyrs we lead of in the htstca; 

■ ■of the Church, that they have needlessly east away their lives ? For answi 
■{lereunto, we are to distinguish the persons that have been for that □ 
Kjnit to death : whereof some have received a colling to preach, and pr~ 
■the kingdom of Christ openly ; others have had no such c:""" 
BJoLi been required of Ihem than their own faith. Tlie fori 
H have been put to death for bearing witness to this point, that Tesi 
K^ risen from the dead, were true martyrs ; for a " martyr" is (to 
Bttue definition of the word) a witnessof the resuneclion of Jesus tlic 

■ which none can be iiut those that conversed with Him on earth, and s 
Him after He was risen : for a witness most have seen what he testifier 
or else his testimony is not good. And that none but snch can property bi 
called martyrs of Christ, is manifest out of the words of St. Peter (Ads £ 
21, ai), "Wherefore of these men which have companied with ns all Ef 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out amongst us, beginning &om d 
baptism of John unto that same day He was taken up fnim ns, must one b« 
ordained to be a martyr" (that is a witness) "with us of I£is resurrBclion ; 
where we roay observe, that he which is to be a witness of the truth of It 
resurrection of Christ, that is lo say, of the truth of this fundamental U 

I of Christian reli^on, that Jeaus was tlie Christ, must be some disciple 
fc conversed with Him, and saw Him before and after His resurrection j _ 

■ eonseqnenlly must be one of Hia original disciples: whersas iheywU 
Kvere not so, can witness no more but iliat their antecessora said it, and (' 
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therefore bnt witnesseaof other men's testimony; and are but second matlyrs, 
or martyis of Christ's witnesses. 

He, that to maintain every doctrine which ha himself drawcth out of the 
history of our Saviour's life, and of the acts or epistles of the apostles, or 
which he believeth upon the authority of a private man, will oppose the laws 
and autlioiity of the civil stale, is very far from being a martyr of Christ, or 
a martyr of His martyrs. It is one article only, which to die for, meriteth 
so hononraWe a name : and that article is this, that " Jesus is the Christ ;" 
th:tt is to say. He that hath redeemed us. and shidl come again to give us 
salvation and eternal life in His giorioua kingdom. To die for every tenet 
that servcth the ambition or profit of the cleigy, is not reqnired ; nor is it 
the death of the witness, but the testimony itself that makes the martyr : 
for the word sign! fleth nothing else hut the man that bearelh witness, whether 
he be put to death for his testimony or not. 

Also he that is not sent to preach this fundameata! article, but taketh it 
upon him of his private antbority, though he be a witness, and consequently 
a martyr, either primary of Chiis^ or secondary of His apostles, disciples, or 
their successors ; yet is henot obliged tosufferdcalh fotlhat oiiuse ; because 
being not called thereto, it is not required at his hands ; nor ought he to 
complain if he loseth the reward he expecteth from those tliat oever set 
him on work. None therefore can be a martyr, neither of the first nor 
second degree, that have not a warrant to preach Christ come in the llesh ; 
that is lo say, none but such as are sent to the conversion of infidels. For 
DO man is a witness 10 him that already believetb, and therefore needs no 
witness ; but to Ihem that deny.or doubt, or have not heard it. Christ sent 
His apostles and His seventy disciples, with authority to preach ; He sent 
not all that beUeved. And He sent them to unbelievers ; " I send you," 
saith He (Mali. j. 16), " as sheep amongst wolves ;'' not as sheep to other 

Lastly, the points of their commission, as they are expressly set down in 
the Gospel, contain, none of them, any authority over me congr^atior. 

We have first (Matt. X. 6, 7), that the twelve apostles were sent "to the 
lost sheep of the house of Ismel," and commanded to preach "that the 
kingdom of God was at hand." Now preaching, in the original, is that 
act which a crier, herald, or other officer useth to do publicly in proclaim- 
ing of a king. But a crier hath not right to command any man. And 
(Luke X. 2) the' seventy disciples are sent out as " labourers, not as lords 
of the harvest ; " and are bidden (verse 9) to say, " The kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you ; " and by kingdom here is meant, not the kingdom 
of grace, but the kingdom of gloir ; for they are bidden [verses II, 12) lo 
denounce it to those cities which shall not lecetve them, as a threatening, 
" that it shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom than for such a city," 
And (Matt, xx. 28) our Saviour telleth His disciples, that sought priority of 
place, their office was to minister, "even as the Son of roan came, not lobe 
ministered unto, but to minister. " Preachers therefore have not magisterial, 
but ministerial power : " Be not called masters," saith onr Saviour (Matt, 
jodii. 10), " lor one is your master, even Christ," 

irission is, to " Teach all nations ; " js it is in 
St. Markxvi. 15, " Go into all Uie world, 
Bnd preach the gospel 10 every creature." Teaching therefore and 
inp is the same thing. For they that proclaim the coming ' - '-' 
wilhal make known by what riglit he cometh, if they mean 
mil tliemaelves unto him ; as St. Paul did to the Jews of Tht 
when (Acts xvii. 2, 3) " three Sabbath days he reasoned with them. 
"' Scriptnies, openins and alleging that Chtia,mMffl. -nee&i' " " ~ 
' -^ — afiwn from the dead, and that Qua iwna ia Q?Dfi&: 
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bnt oT the Old Testament that Jesus was Christ, that is to say, king, and 
[ben from the ^eod, is not to sny that men are boandi^aflec they believe il,, 
lo obey those that tell them so against the laws and CDOimands of their 
■jW^rciEns ; bat that they shall do wisely to expect the coming of Christ 
^herealter. in paiience and faith, with obedience to their present m^istrates. 
I Another point of [heir commission is, to " baptize, in the name of the 
f Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." What it baptisn 
1 13ipping into water. But what is it to dip n man into the water inthenai 

■ of anything P The meaning of these words of baptism is ihis. He thai . . 
l-^plized, is dipped or woslied, as a sign of beconun;;a new man, and a loyal 
■iMlbject to that God, whose person was represented in old time bj Moses 
\ and the liigh priests, when He reigned over the Jews ; and to Jeans Christ 
I His Son, God and Man, that hath redeemed us, and shall in His human 

e represent His Father's person in His eternal kingdom after the resiuv 
m ; and to ackoowledge the doctrine of the aposlles, who, assisted 1^ 
P'tlie Spirit of the Father and of the Son, were left for guide; to liring us into 

■ that kingdom, to be the only and assured way thereunto. This being oar 

■ promise m baptism ; and the authorily of eartnly sovereigns iieing not to be 
TUt down till the day of judgment ; for that is expressly affirmed by St 
^n1 (l Cor. XV. 22, 13, 24), where he saith, " As in Adam all die, so ia 

L'^Hmst all shall be made alive. But every man in his own order, Christ 

^ the first Irnits, afterward they that are Christ's at Ills coming ; then 

I ihe end, when He shall have delivered up ihe kingdom to God, e 

I JFttlher, when He shall have put down all rule, and ail authority and 

llpower;" it is manifest that we do not in baptism constitute o 

I luiother authorial by which our external actions are to be governed 

I life ; but promise to take the doctrine of the spostles for our direction in 

\ die way to life eternal. 

m The power of "remission and retention of sins," called also the power of. 

I "loosing" and "binding," and sometimes the "keys of the kingdom of 

K, heaven, a a consequence of the authority lo baptize, or refuse to baptize. 

1 For baptism 'm the sacrament of allegiance of Ihem that are to be received' 

l.^to the Idngdom of God ; that is to say, into eternal life ; that is to say, tQ 

Lleroiaaion of sin : for as eternal fife was lost by the committing, 

■Recovered by the remittmg of men's sins. The end of baptism is r 

-'-- ; and therefore St. Peter, when they that were converted tgr Ylu 
on the day nf Pentecost, asked what they were to do, advised thBDV 
'°' "to repent, and lie baptized in the name of Jesus, for thft 
ins." And therefore, seeing lo baptize is to declare I)u 
, 31 into God's kingdom ; and lo refuse to bapliw 

K'.^lr exclusion -, it foltowetb, that the power to declare them cast out, Qt' 
V-Cetained in it, was given to the same apostles, and their substitutes and' 
p^nccessors. And therefore after our Saviour had breathed upon thenlt 
F ^ying (John XX. 22), "Receive the Holy Ghost," He addeth m the next 
■ muse, " Whose soever sins ye remit, they 9re remitted unto them ; and 
I %hose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." By which words, is not 

Knted an authorily to forgive or retain sms, simply and absolutely, as 
d foipiveth or retainclh them, who knoweth the heart of man, and truth 
I of his peljilence and conversion; init conditionally, to the penitent: and 
I this forgiveness or absolution, in case the absolved have hut a feigned 
\ repentance, is thereby, without other act or sentence of the absolved, luaiT 
I Void, and hath no effect at all to salvnlion, but on the contrary to ik 
\ aggravation of his sin. Therefore the apostles and their successors are \ 
I follow but (he outward marks of repentance ; which appearing, they hat 
mjiet aatbority to deny absolntion ; and \i iWj ap^e" 'WA-, "&ej\ittt 
■fertAorirj' to absolve. The same also is to ^ r.v«™4 m -toTO&aa i Sa 
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a converted Jew, or Gentile, ilie apostles had not tlie iiowpr to deny 
baptism ; nor to grant it to the unpenitent. But Eeeing no nia:l 'ns able to 
discern the ttulh of anolhec mfin's iepen(ance, fiirther thin by external 
mariu, taken from his words R.nd actions, which are subject to hypocrisy ; 
mother question will arise, who it is tiiat is cptiBlittttedi judge of those 
marks? And this question is decided by our Saviour biraself ; "if thy 
brother," saith he (Matt, xviii, 15, 16, 17), " shall trespass against thee, go 
and leil htm his fanlc, betweon thee and him alone; if he shall hear tfiee, 
thou hast gained tliy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one oi two more. And if he shall n^Iect to hear them, tell it unto 
■he Chnrch ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as 
an healhem man and a publican." By which it is manifest that the jndgment 
concerning the truth of lepenlance, belonged not to any one man, but 10 the 
Church, that is, to the assembly of the faithful, or to them that have 
authority to be their representant. But besides the judgment, there ii 
necessary also the pronouncing of sentence. And this belonged always to 
the afostle, or some pastor of the Church, as prolocutor ; and of this our 
Saviour speaketh in Ihe l8th verse, " Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose 011 earth, shall b^ 
loosed in heaven." And conformable hereunto was the practice of Si. Paul 
(I Cor. ¥. 3, 4, 5), where he saith, ■' For I verily, as absent in body, hut 
present in spirit, have determined already, as though I were present, con- 
cerning him that hath so done this deed ; in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye nre gathered Ec^elher, and my spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, lo deliver such one to Satan ;" that is to say, to 
cast him oat of the Church, as a man whose sins are not foigiven. Paul 
here pronounceth the sentence ; but the assembly was first Co hear the 
catae, for Si, Paul was absent, and by consequence lo condemn him. But 
in the same chapter (verses II, 12), the judgment in such a, case is more 
expressly attributed to the assembly ; "But now! have written unto you, 
DOE to keep company, if any man that U called a biotlier be a fornicator, Ac., 
with SBch a one, no not tj eal. For what have I to do to judge them that 
are without? Do not ye judge them that are within?" The sentence there- 
fore by which a man was put out of the Cliurch, was pronounced by the 
apostle or pastor ; tmt the judgment coQceming the merit of the canse, was 
in [he Church ; that Ls to say, as the times were before the conversion of 
kings, and men that had sovereign authority in the commonwealth, the 
assembly of the Christians dwelling in the same city : as in Corinth, in lire 
assembly of the Christians of Corinth. 

This part of the power of the keys, by which men were thrust out from 
the kingdom of God, is that which is called "excommunication;" and to 
"excommunicate," is in the original, Aroaiitiyayor itBteir, "tocastoutof 
ifae synogt^ie ;" that is, out of the place of divine service ; a wnrd drawn 
from Ihe custom of the Jews, to cast out of tlieir synagogues euch as they 
ihou^t, in manners or doclrine, contagions, as lepers were by the law of 
Moses separated from the congregation of Israel till such time as they 
thould be by the priest pronounceil i;leaii. 

The use and effect of excommunication, whilst it was not yet strengthened 
■with Ihe civil power, was no more than that they who were not exconi- 
monicate were to avoid the company of them that were. It was not 
eDOUgh to repute tllem as heathen, that neverhad been Christians; for with 
such ihey might cat and drink ; which with excommunicate persons they 
might not do ; as appearelh by the words of St. Paul (i Cor. v. 9, 10, &c,), 
" "leie he telleth them, he had formerly forbidden tbcm to " tom^ffcwj irO&i 

^Cators;" hu^ because thai could nnt be widwut gomsoas. q\ Cob's en^^ 

'' "yaiaeth it ta sach /brnicators, and olhetwise victomsv'^'cwivq,*" *" 
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' of the brelhren ; "with such a one," he saiih, they ought not to fc^ 
companj, "no not taeol." And Ihis is no moie than our SaTioursiiB 
(Mmt- xvHL 17), "Let him be to thee 35 a heithen, and as a pnblicnn; 
For publicans, which signilietli farmers and receivers o( llie n;\'ellue of dK 
commonwealth, were so hated asid detesled by Ihe Ji , „ 

it, as Ihflt "pubhcan" and "sinner" were taken amongst them Ibc thi 
same ihing: insomuch, as when our Saviour accepted tbe invitation i 
Zocchisas a publican ; though it were 10 coDvert him, yet it was objecti 
lt> Ilim as a crime. And therefore, when our Saviour lu " lieatlien '' add* 
" poblican," He did forbid them to eat with a man excommunicate. 

As for keeping them out of ibcir synairogueSj or places of assemb^ 
Biey had no power to do it, but that of the owner of the place, whether n 
""'e Christian or heathen. And because all places are by right in "' 
n of the commonwealth ; us well he that was excommunicated 
never was baptiietl, mijjht enter into them by commission fTDin \ 
Binl magistrate ; as Paul before his conversion entered into tlMi 
bnagogues at Damoscas (Act^ ix. z), to apprehend Christians, men 
Somen, and to carry them bound to Jerusalem, by commission from tb 
dgll priest. 

liy which it ixppeaj^ thatupooa Christian that should become an apostata 
a, place where the civil power did persecute, or not assist the ChUTeb 
le effect of eicommunicatioit had nothing in it, neither of damage in Qd 
)r of terror; not of terror, lieaiuse of iheir nnbelief; noi a 
iamage, because they are returne<l thereby into lire favour of ihe wo^ 
■ttd in the world to come were to be in no worse estate than they 'wMd 
Mver had believed. The damage redounded rather to the Chundi, 1^ 
aroVDCarion of them they cast out, to a freer execution of their roaliea. 

Excommunication therefore had its effect only upon those that belieWif 
that Jesus Chrbt was to come again in glory, to reign over and lo jrf 
both the quick and the dead, and should therefore reluse entrance mto j 
kingdom to those whose sins were retained, that is, to those that were . _ 
communicated by the Church. And thence it is that St. Paul cafledll 
excommunication a delivery of the excommunicate person to Sabui. 
' without llie kingdom of Christ, all other kingdoms, after judEmeti 
kcoroprehended in the kingdom of Satan. This is it that the faithful 

K&i fear of as long as they stood excommunicate, that is to say, in an ■ 

P'whei'ein their si us were not forgiven. Whereby we may understand tbi 
nication, in llie time that Christian religion was not authorised I 
Ihe civil power, was used only for a correction of manners, not of enoii 
opinion ; for it is a punishment whereof none could be semiible but such . 
believed, and expected the coming again of our Saviour to juilKe the worlc 
and they who so Ijelieved needed no ether opinion, but only uprightness 
life to be saved. 

There lieth excommunication for mjustice : as (Matt, icviii,), " If tl 
brother ofiend thee, tell it him privatdy i" then with witnesses ; lastly, ti 
liie Church ; and then if he oltey not, " Let him be to thee as an heat . 
man and a publican." And there lieth excommunication for a scandidot 
'"" is (I Cor, V, u), "If any man that is called a brother, ba a fbrnicatoi 
vetons, or an idolater, or a drunkard, or an estortioner, with bikIi 
ye are not to eat." But to excommunicate a man that held tbl 

^ Jation, that ''Jesus was the Christ," for difference of opinion in tttlm 

Ppoints, by which that foundation was not destroyed, there appcareth a 
t BUIhorily in the Scripture, nor esample in-the apostles. There is indeo 
ytBSt. Paul (Titus iii. 10), a text that aeemcvXi W ^t V-o >Ve «m\«,^ . - 
■^ m chat is an heretic, after the liist and atctroi a6™o^^M<«\. it«a. 
"heretic "is be that b«ang b. tnenibet ot Om CtoKJa^ 
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private opinion, wliicli the Churcli has forbidden j and such ^l 
Paul adviseth Tiiua, after the first and second udmonilion, ■'— 
r^ecL" But to "reject," inthis place, is not to "excommi 
raaM J bul to ■' give over admoniihir^ him, to let him alone, t 
(nuing with lihn," as one tlint is lobe convinced only by hi 
liMiK aoostie saitli (2 Tim. ii. 33}, "Foolish and unlearned questions 
aroid ;" the word " avoid " in this place, and " reject" in the foimer, is 
the same in the oiiginnl, TapoiToO; but foolish questions may be set by 
wtthoal eicommunication. And again (Titus lii. 9), "Avoid foolish 

Soeiticpns," where the original Trf/nlorniro ("set them by") is equivaicnt to 
le former word " reject." There is no other place that can so much as 
culourably he diawn to conntenauce the cnsling out of the Church failhfoi 
men, such as believed the foundntion, only for a singular superstructure of 
(heit ovm, proceedii^g perhaps from a good and pioiis conscience. But on 
Iho contrary, all such places as command avoiding such disputes ere written 
for a lessoti to pastors, such ns Timothy and Titus were, not to make new 
nrticles of faith, by delermiiiing every small controversy which oblige men 
to a needless burthen of conscience, or provoke them to break the union of 
tl?i Church. Which lesson the apostles themselves observed well. St. 
Pt'fr and St. Paul, though their controversy were great, as We may read in 
GhJ, J. II, yet they did not cast one another out of the Church. Never- 
iheless, during Ihe apostles' times, there were other pastors Chat observed 
it not ; as Diotrephes (3 John, g, &c. ), wlio cast out of the Church such as 
St. John himself thought fit to be received into it, outof a pride he took in 
ple^llitnence. So early it was that vain-glory and ambition had found 
entrance into the Church of Christ. 

That a man be liable to excommunic: 
Tequiute ; as first, that he be a member of 
of soma lawful assembly, that is to say, of s 
power to judge of the cause for which he : 
where there is no community, there can be 
there is no power to judge, can there be any power to give sentence. 

From hence it folioweth that one Church cannot be excommunicated 'tif 
anoAer ! ifor either they have equal power to excommunicate each other, ia 
'.rhich case excommunication is not discipline, nor an act of authorily, but 
schism, and dissolution of charity ; or one is so subordinate to the other, as 
tilal they both have but one voice ; and then they be but one Church 




there be many conditions 
commonally, that is to say, 
Christian Church, that hath 
be excommunicated. For 



Ibe part excommunicated 
individual persons. 

And liecause the senien 
fee^ company, nor so mucli as to t 
■overeign prince or assembly be 
_».__. .- 11 _..t- — - hound 



a Church, but a dissolute number of 



ir all subjects : 



in impocteth an advice not to 
with him that is excommunicate, if a 
communicate, the sentence is of no 
> be in the company and presence of 
loeir pwn sovereijjn, when he requireth it by the law of Nature ; nor can 
tliey lawfully either expel him from any jitace of his own dominion, whether 
pro&ne or holy ; nor go out of his dominion without his leave ; much less, 
if be call them to that honour, refuse to eat with him. And as tu other 
JKini^s and states, because they are not parts of one and the same i;i>iiE,Te- 
gation, they need not any other sentence to keep them from keeping com- 
pany with the slate excommunicate : for the very institution, as 11 nrmirtU 
UBinr men into one community, so it dissociateth one community from 
aBOtner: so that excommunication is not needful for keeping kings and 
(MlBUltnder; nor has any further effect than is in the natsuc ot ^■qe.-^ 
itnltiss it be to instigate princes to war upon one amjvVt^. 
AbetreomraDnimtion of a Christian au\.ject.\\iat o^ie-jeyLV \.Ve\»«siA 
t ■ . — „j,eij,gr Christian or heathen, ot av7 eKeW, ""— "'' '"'• 
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c that " Jaat is the Christ, he haih the Spicit of God" (i Ia}mv. ■) 

" ■■ o,a.ndhemGal"(iJo1ini«. ijj. But lieihathuS 

• •■■- " id: he in whom Gixl dwellelb. 



Tlierefcre, he that 
ilened to 



it the law of the 






dGoddwcllelhin 

It of God ; 'lie that dwclleth ir 
:ive no hirro by Ihe ei 
believtlh Jciiis lo be the Christ, is free fiom all tlie 
^KcommunicaCc. He ihat believetli il nor, is 
le and unfeigned Chiistian is not liable lo i 
K also that is aprofesied Christian, till his hypocrisy appear in his mmtiiefs, 
is, lill his behaviour be contrary lo the law of his sovereign, which is ' 
tule of manners, and which Christ and Hisapcistlns have commanded us I( 
subject to. For the Church cannot judge of manners but by eilcmal action <:, 
which actions can never be unlawful but when they are again: 
common weaih. 

If a man's fiilher, or mother, or master be excommunicate, , ... 

children forbidden to keep them company, nor lo eat with Ihem : for tbst 
were, for the most part, lo oblige Ihem not to eiLt at all, for want of meuis 
to get food ; nnd lo authorize Lhera to disobey their parents and mastery 
contrary to the precepts of the apostles. 

Id sum, the power of ex commuoi cation cannot be extended further tliantc 
the end for which the apostles and pastors of the Church have their con: 
sion from ourSavionr ; which is not only to rule by command and co-ae 
but liy teaching and direction of men iu the way of salvation in the woddto^' 
come And as a master in any Science may abandon his scholar, whea b« 
bstinatcly n^Icctclh the practice of his rules ; but not accuse him of in- 
" :, because he was never bound to obey him : so a teacher of Cbrtstiiai 
ne mny abandon his disciples that obstinately c 
lan life ; hut he cannot say they do him wrong, because they are not 
ibliged to ohey him. For to a teacher that shall so complain may be applied 
he answer of God to Samuel in the like place (l Sani. viii, 7), "TheytaW 
apt icjccled thee, hut me." Excommunication ihetefote, wlien it Wttti " 

istance of th" civil power, as it doth, when a Christian state or prii..-. 

mmunicate ■ /a foreign authority, is without eiFect; and consei^nMitlK 

o be withoi . terror. The najne of Fulmcn exaniiiimnualioHts, wSt, 

"the thunderbolt of excommunication," proceeded from an itnafiiiwtiiar^^ 

the Bishop oE Rome, which hrst used it, that he was king of ktngrt ) Hi. 

heathen made jtipker king of the gods, and assigned him, in Qmix 

ms and pictures, a thunderboltj wherewith to subdue and punish tT ' 

Its that should dare to deny his power. Which imagination w 

lunded on two errors ; one, that the kingdom of Christ is of tliis worU< 

itraiy to our Saviour's own words (John xviii. 36), " My kingdom is nU 

this world ; " th? other, that he is Christ's vicar, nut only over his on 

_. ibjecls, but over all the Christians of the world ; whereof there Is t 

gniuiid in Scriplnrc, and the contrary shall be proved in its due placa. _^^ 

St. Paul coming lo Thessalontca, where was a synagogue of the levA 
(Acta iviL a, 3), ''as his manner was, went in unto them, and three SaV 
bath days reasoned iiiih them out of the Scriptures, opening and aJlqj' 
tliat Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from the dead i t 
that tliis Jesns whom he preached was the Christ." The Sciipturei ]i 
mentioned were the Scriptures of the Jews, that is, the Old Test 
The men, to whom ho was to prove that Jesus was tlie Chiist 
again Irom the dead, were also Jews, and did believe already th ' 
the word of God. Hereupon (as it is in ver.w 4) some of the 

; S) some believed not. What was the reason, wh*Jl' 
ley all believed the Scripture, that they diii not all believe alike ; bnl t" 
ajiproved, others disapproved the interpretation of St. Paul that (^ 
; and every one interpreted them to hbn 



'hiist andriiqi 
Vthatthey-^ 
them behevB^. 
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came \o them withoul any legal cam mission, and in Ihe manner at one that 
waold not command, but persuade ; which he must needs do either by 
mitactes, as Moses did to the Israelites in Egypt, that they might see hii 
authority in God's works ; or by reasoning (rom the atendy received Scrip- 
ture, that ihey might see the tru:h of his doctrine in God's word. But 
whosoever pcrsuadelh by reasoning Trom principles written, malteth him to 
whom hespcalieth judge toih of the meaning of those principles, ajid also 
of the force of his inferences upon them. If these Jews of Thessaloniea 
were not, who else was the judge of what St. Paul alleged out of Scrip- 
ture? If St. Paul, what needed he to quote any places to prove his doc- 
trine ? It had been enough to have said, I find it so in Scripture, that is to 
say, in your laws, of which \ am interpreter, aa sent b^ Chriirt- The inter- 
preter therefore of the Scripture, to whose interpretation the Jews of Thea- _ , 
salonica were bound to slarid, could he none: everyone might believe or t*<l 
not believe, according as the allegation seemed to himself to be agreeable -c 
or not agreeable to the meaning of the places alleged. And generally in 
all cases of the world, he that prelendeth any proof maketh judge of his Iu> 
proof him to whom he addressclh his speech. And as to the case of the 
Jews in particular, they were bound by express words (Deul, xvii.) to receive J^ajjt 
the dctermmatiun of all hard questions from the priests and judges of Israel (f^ 

for (he time being. But this is to be understood of the Jews that were yet (J )l)fp!^ 
unconverted. , , 

For the conversion of the Gentiles there was no use of alleging the Lyfiti 
Scriptures, which they believed not. The apostles therefore laboured by 
reason to confute their idolatry ; and tliat done, to persuade them I0 Ibe 
faith ol Clirist by their testimony of His life and resurrection. So that there 
could not )\i be ary controversy concerning the authority to interpret 
Scrip'.ure, seeing do man was obliged, durins his infidetily, to follow any 
man s interpretation oE any Scripture, except his sovereign s interpretation 
of the laws of his country. 

Let us DOW consider the conversion itself, and see what ihere was ther^ 
that could be cause of such an obligation. Men were convLrted to no other 
thing than to the belief of that which the apostles preached : and the 
npostles preached nothing but that Jesus was the Christ, that is to say, the 
king that was to save them, and reign over them eternally in the world to 
come ; and consequently that He was not dead, but risen again from the 
dead, and gone up into heaven, and should come again one day to iudge 
the world (which also should rise again to be judged), and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that himsell, or any 
other apostle, was such an interpreter of the Scripture, as all that became 
ChrisUaos oughi to take their interpretation for law. For to internet the 
laws is part of the administration of a present kingdom ; which the 
apostles had not. Theyprayed then, and all other pastors ever since, " let 
thy kingdom come ;" and exhorted their converts to obey their then ethnic 
princes. The New Testament was not yet published in one body. Eveiy 
of the evangelists was interpreter of his own gospel ; and every apostle of 
his own epistle; and of the Old Testament our Saviour himself <:ailh tii ilie 
Jews (John v. 39I, "Search the Scriptures; for in them ye tl:. 
Btemai life, and they ore they that testify of me." If He I. 
they should interpret Ihem, He would not have bidden iIili' 
the proof of His being the Christ ; He ivould either have iniL-:; . 
himself, or refeired them to the interpretation of tlie priests. 

When a difficulty arose, the apo=tles and elders of the Churcli as! 
themselves together, and determined what slioold be preached and 
and how they should interpret the Scriptures to \V\o peo^lt-, 'ta«i.\c*J»S 
■™ "" " people the liberty to read anil iW^pieV ftienv \a v'aenHA'^ea, 
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aposlles sent Jivers Icltcrs to the Cburclies, and olher wtiliiigib for tb^ 
inslructioti ; which, had been in vain liT they hod not allowed thetn ~ 

interpret, that is, lo consider tie raeaaiog of them. And as it was !a I 

apusiles' tiine, it iiiiist be till sucli timr as there should be pnslon ibsl 
could authotize an inlerpreler, whose interpretalian should senerally be 
stood to : but iliat could not be till kings "were pastors, ot pastors kings. 

There be two senses, wherein a writing may De said to be " canoilical , 
for "canon" siguifieth a "rale;" anil a rule is a precept, by wbicll 
a man is fjuided and directed in any action whatsoever. Such precept^ 
though given by a teacher to his disciple, or a counsellor In his friend, 
without power to compel him to observe them, are neveitheless canwts \ 
because they are rules. But when they are given by ore, whom he 
that receiveth them is bound 10 obey, then are those canons, not only 
rules, but laws. The question Cliererore here, is of the power to make the 
Scriplures, which are the rules of Christian faith, lows. 

'fliat part of the Scripture which was first law, was the Ten Conunaiid- 
ments written in two tables of stooe, and delivered by God himself to 
Moses ; and by Moses made known to the people. Before that time there 
was no written law of God, who as yet having not chosen any people 10 
be His peculiar kingilom, iiail given nalaw to men, but the law of Nature 
that is to say, the precepts of natural reason written in every man's owa 
heart. Of these two tables, the first conlaineth the law of sovereignlyj. 
I. That they should not obey nor honour the gods of olher nations, ia 
these words : Man habcbis dto! aliatas coram mi, that is, " thou shalt not, 
have for go^. the gods that other nations worship, liut only me ; " whei " 
they were forbidden lo obey or honour as their king and govemOT, 
other god than Him that spake unto them then by Moses, and 
wards by the hi»h priest, z, That they "sliould not make any imi 
represent Him, that is to say, they were not to choose to them! 
neither in heaven, nor in earth, any representative of their own fancyUl^. 
but obey Moses and Aaron, whom He had appointed to that oRice. 3. 
That " they shoiUd not take the name of God in vain ; " that is, ih^ 
should not speak rashly of their king, nor dispute his right, nor the cohIt 
missions of Moses and Aaron, His lieutenants, 4. That " they shouUt 
every seventh day abstain from their ordinary labour," and employ that 
time in doing Him public honour. The second table containeth the doQ 
of one man towards another, as "to hononr parents," ''not to kill," •' - 
to commit adultery," "not to steal," "not to corrupt judgment by . 
witness," and fiiuiliy, ''not so much as to design in their heart the doing 

of any injury one to another." The question now is, wlio it was that g 

to these written tables the obligatory force of laws. There is no doubt 
they were made laws by God himself; but because a law obliges not, 
is law lo any, bat to them that acknowledge it to be the act of the sr 
reign ; how could the people of Israel, that were forbidden to appro 
the mountain to hear wh^t God said to Moses, be obliged to obedience to 
ail those laws which Moses propounded to them? Some of them 
indeed the laws of Natiu-e, as all the second table ; and therefore . , 
acknowledged for God's laws; not lothe Israelites alone, bat to all peanlel 
but of those that were peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the fii^t tablsi 
the question remains; saving tliat they had obliged themselves, presently 
after the propounding of them to obey Moses, in" these words (Exod. XS' 
19), " Speak thoa to us, and we will hear thee ; but let not God speak ta 
us, lest we die." It was therefore only Moses then, and alter him thi" 
high priest, whom, by Moses, God declared should administer this Hi 
peculiar kingdom, that had on earth the power to make ihis short " ' 
tlPf of the Decalogue to be bw in the 90ii|i|W8*Mjft "' ' ' 
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Moses anil Aatoii, and tlie succeeding high priests, were Ihe civil sovercigus. 
Tliecerorc hitherto, Che canonizing or making the Scripture law, belonged 
to the civil sovereign. 

The judicial law, that is to say, the laws that God prEscribed to the 
tnagistrates of Israel for the rule of iheir ail ii)i nisi rati on of justice, and of 
tbe sentences or judgments they should pronounce in plea* between man 
and nan ; and the Lcvilical law, that is to say, the rule that God pre- 
scribed touching the rites and ceremonies of the priests and Levites, were 
all delivered to them by Moses only ; and therefore also became laws, by 
virtue of Ihe same promise of obedience to Moses. Wheiher these iawj 
vrere then written, or not wrilten, but diclaled to the people by Moses, 
after his being forty days with God in the Mount, by word oi mouth, is not 
expressed in the text ; but they were all positive kws, and equivalent to 
Holy Scripture, and made canonical by Moses the civil sovereign. 

After the Israelites were come into the plains of Moab over against 
Jericho, and ready to enter into the Land of I'romise. Moses to the former 
laws ndded divers others ; which therefore are called Deuteronomy ; that 
is, " second laws." And are (as it is written Delit. xsix. 1], "the words 
of a covenant which the Lord commanded Moses to mnke wiLh the children 
of Israel, besides the covenant which He made with them in Horeb. For 
having explained those former laws, in the beginning ol the Book of 
Deuteronomy, he addeth others, that begin at the xiith chapter, and con- 
tinue to the end of the xxvith ol the same book. This law (Deul. xxvii. ^) 
they were commanded to write upon p^at stones plastered over, at their 
passing over Jordan : this law also was written by Moses himself in a 
iwak, ami delivered into the hands of Ihe " priests and to the eldera of 
Israel" (Deut.xxxL 9), and commanded (ve»ez6), "to be pat in the side of 
■the ark i " for in the ark it«lf was nothing but the " Ten CommandmentB." 
This was the law which Moses (Dent. xvii. tS) coromanocd the kings of 
Israel should keep a copy of : and this is the law, which having been long 
time lost, was found again in the temple In the time of Josiah, and by his 
authority received for the law of God. But both Moses at the writing, and 
Josiah at the recovery thereof, had both of tliem the civil sovereignly. 
Hitherto therefore the power of making Scripture canonical, was in the 
civil sovereign. 

Besides this Book of the Law, there was no other bnok, from the time of 
Moses tilt after the Captivity, received amongst the Jews for the law of 
God. For the prophets, except a few, lived in the time of the Captivity 
itself; and the rest lived but a little before it ; and were so far from having 
their prophecies generally received for laws, aa that their per^om were 
persecuted, partly by false prophets, and partly by the kings which were 
seduced by Ihem. And this book itself, which was contirmed by Josinh 
for the law of Uod, and with it all the history of the works of Cod, was 
lost in the Captivity and sack of the city of Terusalero, as appears by that of 
a Esdras xiv. 21, " thy law is buiiit ; therefore no man knoweth the things 
that arc done of thee, or the worla that shall begin," And before the 
Captivity, between the time when the law was lost (which is not mr^nlloned 
in the Scripture, but may probably be thought to be the time of RiLhuln.ara, 
when [1 kings xiv. 26) Shishak, king of Egypt, took the .-puil ■/ die 
temple), and the time of Josiah when it was found again, tlitv Ii^ul nu 
written word of God, but ruled according to their own discretion, 
direction of such as each of them esteemed prophets. 

From hence H-e may infer that the Scriptures of the Old Testt 
which we have at this day, were not canonical nor a law unto the ' ~ 
"■"! ^novation of theit covenant with God at their Teuatci UooAvi 
" " in of Ihoir eommonweallli uviAet 'foAtus. "" 
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nvani Llicy wcie accounted llie law of Qie Jews, and for such traitdtlcd 
[o Greek by Beveaty eldm of Judea, and pot into Ihe Lbrary of Pu 
t Alexnndria, and approved for the wora of God. Now sedog E 
" ghpiieit, and the high priest was theircivil sovereign, it is ■ 
It tliat the Scriptures were never i.md.: Inw^ but by the Eovcre^u 

the wrilitiBs of Ihe Iktheis that lived in the time befoic thftt Ihc 

Un religion was reCEived, and authorized by Constant! 

may find that the books we now have of the New Testa 

the Christians of Ihai time, except a few (in respect of whose paucity 

were called the Catholic Church, and others heretics), for the die- 

tes ol the Holj Ghost, and consequently for the canon or rule of faith: 

j_ .1. reverenceandopiniontliey had of their teachers ; as genetallj' 

that the dUciples bear to their 6rst masters in nil majmer of 
they receiye from ihem is not small. Therefore there is no donbt 
when St. Paul wrote to the Churclies he had converted, or any other 
lostle or disciple of Christ, to those which liad then embraced Christ ; 
lived those their writings for the true Christian doctrine. But ia 
!, when not the power and authority of tiie teacher, but the fcith 
the hearer, caused them to receive it, it was not the apostles that 
[fliade their own writings canonical, but every conveit made ihem s 
Jiimselt 

But the question here is not what any Christian made a law or cano 
-iself, which he might again reject by the same right he received it ; 
U was so made a canon to them, as without injustice they could not 4l> 
.rthing contrary thereon to. That the New TestBment should in this at— 
;i)e'eanonical, that is to say a law, in any place where the law of the o 
" lonwealth liad not made it so, is contrary to the nature of a law. Fiw a. 
nr, as has been already shown, is the coramandment of that luai 
embly, to whom we have given soverdgn authority to make such r 
the direction of our actions as he sliall tiiink fit. and to punish us w 
do anything contrary to the same. When therefore any ulher man s 
' us any Other rules, which the sovereign ruler hath not prescribed, 
mt counsel and advice ; which, wlicther good or bad, he that it 
ieounselled may without injustice refuse to obsci-ve; and when contrary tr 
"' kws already established, without injustice cannot observe how goot 
he coDceireth it to be. I .say he cannot in this case olisetve the 
I his actions, nor in his discourse with other men ; though he nm^ 
Without blame lielicve lili private teachers, and wish he had the liberty to 
'jraclise their advice, and that it were publicly received for law. Faif 
i&leraat faith is in its own nitore invisible, and consequently exempted from 
»11 human juiisd id ion ; whereas Ihe words and actions that proceed from i^ 
as breaches of our civil obedience, are injustice both before God and num. 
Seeing then our Saviour hath denied His kingdom to be in this woiid, 
seeing Hejlad faid He came not to judge, but to save the world. He hatfi 
not subjected us to otiier laws than those of the commonwealth; that is, 
the j;i/s to the law of Moses, which he saith (Matr. v. 17), He cam 

to destroy, but to fulfil ; and other nations to the laws of their S. 

sovereigns, and oil men to the laws of Nature ; the observing whereof both 
He himself and His apostles have in their teaching recommended to at 

necessary condition of being admitted hy Him in the last day into 

eternalkin^loni, wherein shall be protection and life everlasting. Sceiiw 
then our Saviour and His apostles left not new laws to oblige ns in ibis 
v-orld, bat new doctrine to prepare lis for the next ; the books of the New 
Testament, which cotitain that dotrtrine, MnuV otwivcBce ^ \.V«ti -«., ^ ™^ 
i^jaandeJ by Ihem that God had given power W. on ewm 



<j\w \E:^^Aa!un^ 
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Here ndt obligitarf canons, that is laws, but onlj good and safe advice lor 
the direction ofsinnersin the way to salTatioii,-wlucli every man might take 
and leftiEe at liia own gieril without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christ's commission to His apostles and disciples was 
lopioclaim His kingdom, not present, but to come; and to teach all nations, 
and to baptize them that sbould believe ; and to enter into tlie houses of 
them that should receive them, and where they were not received, to shake 
off the dust of their feet ^goiis^t them ; but not to call for lire from beavea 
to destroy them, nor to compel them to obetiieiice by the sword. In ail 
which there is nothing; cf power, but of persuasion. He set)t them out as 
Bheep unto wolves, not as kings to their subjects. They had not in com- 
mission to make laws ; but to obey, and teach obedience to laws made ; and 
consequently they could not make their writings obligatory canons without 
the help of the sovereign civil power. And therefore the Scripture of the 
Mew Teslainent is there only law where the lawful civil power hath made 
it so. And there also the king, or sovereign, maketli it a law to himself; 
by which he subjecteth himself^ not to the doctor or apostle that converted 
him, but to God himself and His Son Jesus Christ, as immediately as did 
the apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to give the Nevr Testament, in respect of those 
tiiat have embraced Christiao doctiine, the force of laws, in tlie times and 
places of persecution, is the decrees they made amongst themselves in their 

Eoil. For we read (Acta xr. iS) the style of the council of the apostles, 
elders, and the whole Church, in this manner : " It seemed gpod to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen than these 
necessary things," Sc j which is a style that signilieth a power to lay a 
burthen on them that had received their doctrine. Now " to lay a burthen 
on another," secmeth the same as " to oblige ; " and therefore the acts of 
that council were laws to the then Christians. Nevertheless, they were no 
more lavrathanaretheseotherprecepts, "repent;" "bebaptiiedj" "keep 
the commandments j " " believe the gospel ; " " come unto me ; " " sell all 
that ihou hast ; " " give it to the poor ; ' and " follow me ; " which are not 
commands, but invilaLions and callings of men to Christianity, like that of 
Isaiah Iv. i, " Ho every man that ihirsteth, come ye to the waters, come, 
and buy wine and milk without money." For first, theapostlcs' power was 
no other than tliat of otir Saviour, to invite men to embrace the kingilom of 
God ; which they themselves acknowledged for a kingdom, not present, 
but to come ; and they that have no kingdom can make no laws. And 
secondly, if their acts of council were laws, tliey could not without sin be 
disobeyed. But we read not anywhere that they who received not the doc- 
trine of Christ did therein sin ; but that they died in their sins ; that is, 
that their sins against the taws to which they owed obedience were not 
pardoned. And those laws were the laws of Nature, and the civil laws of 
ihe state, whereto every Cbrisiian ^T'r^n had by pact Bnbmitted himself. And 
therefore by the burthen which the apostles might lay on such as they had 
converted are not to be imderstood laws, bat conditions proposed to those 
that sought salvalion ; which they might accept or refuse at their own peril, 
without a new sin, though not without the haiard of being condemned and 
excluded out of the kingdom of God for their sins past. And Ihetclbre of 
ittEdels, St. John saith nut, the wrath of God shall "come'' upon them, bat 
(John iii. 36J " the urath of God remaioeth upon them ;" and not that thev 
aholl be condemned, but that (John ill. i8j " they are coudemned already." 
Mot can it be conceived that the benefit of faiih "is remission of sins," 
nnless we conceive withal that the damage of inJiilelity "is the retention of 
the same sins." 

a^vtiai end is j^ may aome msia ask, Itial \iic o.'^^SiRa, »j^ liiisa 
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'pdstorEof the Cimidi alter their time, should meet toother I<i agree npoo. 
what Ooctiiae should be taught, both (or faith and maancrs, if no man -^tflt. 
obliged lo obserre their decrees? To this may be answered, that iBfi 
sposlles and elders oF that council wete obliged even by their entrance into 
it, to leach the doctrine therein concluded and decreed lo be tauEht, So fer 
forth, as no precedent law, to which ihey were obhged lo yield ob«liausi^ 
was lo the contrary ; bjt nol that all other Christians should be obUged tff.' 
observe what liiey taiyhl. For though they might deliberate what taA 
of them should leach ; yet they could not ddiberate what others should Ao,. 
unless their assembly had had a legiilative power ; which none could have 
but civii sovereigns. For though God be thesovsceigo of all the w " " 
are not bound to take for His law whatsoever is propounded by ev 
in His name j nor anything contrary to the civil law, which God hath ei- 
pcessly commanded us to obey. 

Seeing then the acts of council of the apostles were then no laws, but 
counsels;; much less are laws the acts of any other doctors or council since, 
if assembled without the authority of the civil sovereign. And consequently, 
the Books of the New Testament, though most perfect rules of Christiaii 
doctrine, could not be made laws by any other authority than that of kings 
■ or sovereign assemblies. 

The llr^t council, that made the Scripluies we now have canoD, is not 
: for that collection of the canons of the apostles, attributed to 
Clemens, the Brst bishop of Rome after SL Peter, is subject to question. 
For though the canonical books be there reckoned up ; yet these words, 
i^t iiQbis ommbus clericis cl /aids lUri iiertiraiidi, &c., contain a distinction 
f clergy and laity, that was not in use so near St. Peter's time. The fiiFt 
loneil for settling the canonical Scripture that is extant, is that of 
Widicea {Can, lixOi which forbids the reading of other hooks tlmn those in 
IE Churches ; which is a mandate that is not addressed lo every Christiwi, 
■■- --e only that had authority to read anything publicly in the Chord), 

I Of ecclesiastical officers in the time of the apostles, Some Were magislcria], 
Sme ministerial. Magisterial were the offices of the preaching of the 
ospel of the kingdom of God to infidels ; of administering the sacraments, 
-d divine service ; and of leaching the rales of faith and manners to those 
converted. Ministerial was the office of deacons, that is, of thent 
appointed lo the administration of the secular necessities of tli« 
t such time as they lived upon a common slock of money raised out 
f the voluntary contributions of the faitiifui. 

', Amongst the officers magisterial, the first and principal were the apostles j 
arhcreof diere were at first but twelve; and these were chosen and con- 
ttituted by our Saviour himself; and theit office was not only to preach, 
' teach, and baptize, but also to be martyrs, witziesses of our Savioni^ 
resurrectioa. '1 his testimony was the specifical and essential mark, wherelqr 
the apostleship was distinguished from other magistracy ecclesiastical, aa 
being necessaiy for an apostle, either to have seen our Saviour after His re- 
surrection, or to have conversed with Him before, and seen His works and. 
other arguments of Ills divinity, whereby they might he taken for sufBcient 
witnesses. And therefore at tlie election of a new apostle in tlje place cf 
Judas Iscariot, St. Peter saith (Acts i. ai, 22), " Of these men that hwd 
companied with us, all Ihe time that tlie Lord Jesus went in and out 
amongst us, b^inning from the baptism of John unto that same day that H*. 
was taken up from us, must one he ordained to be a witness with us of Hia . 
resurreelion ;" where by this word " must," is implied a necessary property 
of an apostle, to have companied. witti the firB\. n.oi.'soros-a-'e'js&ei, Sn.'Cnit 
^ju^OKT Saviour iniLnifesledhuasdE \ii\\ie%e^- 



He was up 
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t apostle of those wliich were not constituted by Christ in the time 

; was upon the earth, was MalLhias, chosen in this maimer. Tliere were 
assembled together in jornsalem about one hundred and IWEnty Christians 
(Acts i. IS). These (verse 23] appointed two, Joseph the Just and ^fal- 
thias, s,nd caused Lots to be drawn ; "and (verse 2(t) the lot felt on Matlhins. 
and he was numbered with the apostles." So (hot here wc see Ilie ordina- 
tion of this apostle was the act of the congregation, and not o{ St. Peter 
nor of the eleven, otherwise than as members of the assembly. 

After Mm there was never any other apostle ordained, but Paul and 
Barnabas ; which was done as we read (Acts xiii. I, 3, 3] in this manner. 
"There were in the Charch that was at Antioch, certain prophets and 
teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that wax called Niger, and i.ucius of 
CyKene, and Manaen; which hijd been brought up with Herod theTetrarch, 
and Sa»l. As they ministered unto tlie I^rd, and l:isled, tlie Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereiinto I have 
called Ihem. And when they had fasled and prayed, and laid tiieir hands 
on them, they sent them away." 

By ivUich it is manifest that though they were calleii by the Holy Ghos', 
Iheir calling was declared unto them and their mission authorized by the 
particular Church of Antioch. And that this their calling was to the 
apostleihip, is apparent by that, that they are both called (Acts xiv. 14) 
apostles: and that it was by virtue of this act of the Church of Antioch 
that they were apostles, St. Paul decbreth plainly (Rom. i. \'), in that he 
useth the word, which the Holy Ghost used at hLscallin::: for he styleth 
himself " An apostle separated unto the gospel of God ; " alluding to the 
words of the Holy Ghost, "Separate me, Bantabas and Saul,'' Sou But 
sceiDg the work of an apostle was to be a wiinea of the resurrection of 
Christ, a man may here ask, how St. Paul, that conveiscd not with our 
Saviour before His passion, could know He was risen? To which is easily 
answered, that our Saviour himself appeu'ed to him in the way to Damascus, 
Uoja. heaven, after His ascension ; " and chose him for a vessel to bear His 
name before the Geotiles, and Uings, and children of Israel : '' and conse- 
quently, having seen the Lord after His passion, he waaacompetent witness 
of His Tesunection. And as for Barnabas, he was a disciple before the 
passion. It is therefore evident that Paul and Barnabas were apostles ; and 
yet chosen and authorized, not by the first apostles atone, but by the Church 
of Antioch ; as Ktatthias was chosen and authorized by the Church of 
Jerusalem. 

" Bishop," a word formed in our language out of the Greek EriffitoTot, 
signiReth an overseer or superintendent of any business, and particularly a 
pastor or shepherd ; and thence by metaphor was taken, not only amongst 
(he Jews thai were orieinally shepherds, but also amongst the heathen, to 
sJEenify the office of akmg, or any other rule or guide of people, whether ho 
nded by laws or doctrine. And so the apostles were the first Christian 
bishops, instituted by Christ himself: in which sense the apostlesbip of 
Judas is called (Acts i. so) "his bishopric" And afterwards, when 
there were constituted elders in theChrisiianChorches, with charge to guide 
Christ's flock by their doctrine and advice ; these elders were aljp called 
bishops. Timolhy was an elder (which word "elder," :' "' "''' *" 
ment, is a name of office, as well as of age) ; yet he was al 
tnsbops were then content with the title of elders. Nay, 
the apostle beloved of our Lord, beginneth his seconJ Ept 
words, "Theelderto the elect lady." By wl»k\i»\'fiefiii.'M.fti 
"piislor," "elder," "doctor," that is to saj,"leaclieT" ■stie'aa.'i^ 
of the same office in the time o£ iVie apostles ■. ^ot ft*ft', 
~lfOt bj coercion, but only by doclrine atid ^WSS""'*" 
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■iQfA wasyel to come, in a new world: so that there coulil be no autliori^ 
compel in any Church, till the commonweallh hod embraced the Ch)' 
,n faith ; anil coniequenlly no diversity uf authority, though there Wi 
_ icrsily of employments. 

Besides these magistErlol employments in the Church, namely, apostJ . 
. shopn, elders, paslois, and ductors, whose calling was to proclaim Chntt 
» the Jews and infidels, and to direct and to teach those that believed, WB 
' in the New Testament of no other. ForbythenamesDF"evanBd>stf' 
"prophets'' is rot signified any oiBee, but several gifts, by which sByCmI 
were profitable to ihe Church : as evangelists, by writing the life and 
.._ of OQT Saviour; such as were St. Matthew and St. John apostles, and 
L Mark and St Lul^e disciples, and whosoever else wrote of that suljcet 
IS St. Thomas and St. Barbabas are said to have done, though the Chuxcb 
}t received the books (hat have gone under their names) : and tl 
ts, by the gift of interpreting the Old Testament, and sometimes by 
Hcclaring their speciai revelations lo the Church. For neither these giAi, 
r the gifts of languages, nor the gift of casting out devils, nor of curing 
lier diseases, nor anything else, did make an onicer in thu Charch, save 

^the due calling and election to the chaise of leaching, 
the apostles, Matthias, Paul, and Barnabas, were not made by 
BBviour himseir, but were elected by the Church, that is, by the assemblj 
gf Christians ; namely, Matthias by the Church of Jerusalem, and Faul.~~' 
""rnabas by the Church of Antioch ; so W'ere also the " presfwters" i 
istors" in other cities, elected by the Churches of those cities, 
if whereof let us coHsiiier, first, how St. Paul proceeded in the ordina- 
in of presbyters, in Ihe citii.'s where he had converted men to the Chi 
nith, immediately after he and Uamabas had received their apostlesbip. 
"c read (Acts xiv. 23) that " they ordained elders in every Church j" 
h at first sight may be taken for an argument, that they Ihetnselvei 
:, and gave them their authority ; but if we consider the original text, 
K will be manifest that they were authorized and chosen by the assembly 
sliaiis ofeachcity. For the words there are, xf'pi"'i»^o'a>Te[ iirlill 
Kt itaT" ItiiXrialav, that is, " when they had ordained them eldora 
_!» the holding up of hands in every congregation." Now it is well enough 
fcnown, that in all those cities the manner of choosing magistrates and 
" :ers was by plurality of Guff^.tges ; and, because the ordinary way of dis- 
juishing the affirmative voles Irom the negatives was by holding up of 
uids, (o ordain an olTicerin any of the cities, was no more but lo hrii^ 
ic people together, to elect them by plurality of votes, whether it were by 
nrality of elevnted liands, or by'plnrality of voices, or plurality of balli, 
' leans, or sm.ill stones, 0/ which every man cast in one, into a. Tessel 
litd for the affirmative or negative ; for divers cities had di 
_ It point. It was therefore the assemhly Ihnt elected Iheir own elders: 
the apostles were only presidents of the assembly, to call them togethc 
such election, nnd to pronounce them elected, and to give them the bene- 
diction which now is called consecrali'in. And for this cause, they iIm^ 
re presidents of the 'assemblies, as in the absence of Ihe apostles the 
ers were, were called rpntrrurfs, and in Latin aittiiHles; whicll worda 
,Tiify the principal person of die assembly, whose office was to nontber 
e voles, and to declore thereby who was chosen ; and where the votes 
■re equal, to decide the mailer in question by adding his own ; which to 
le office of a president in council. And, because all the Churehes lloij' 
ir presbyters ordained in the same manner, where the word is " cotlslii. 
.'" (as Titus i. 5), I*o naTairrtjff'ns Kaxa nfiXw ip^t^ur^tio"!, " Ftic QoM 
c left I thee in Crete, that l\iou s\ion.\t\s\ co^xawi^^c^a-iic^mevtiTj^™;. 
a understand thesamclhine.t"^^^'*^^*"'^^ " " ' 
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ti^ether, and prdain them presbylcis by plurnlily of siilTniges, Ii had 
been b. sirange tiling, if in a town, where men perhaps had never seen iiny 
nu^alntte olhevwise chosen tha,n by on assembly, those of the town becoin- 
itlg Christians should so much as hare thought on aiiy other way of election 
of their teachers and guicles, that is to say, of iheir presliyters (otherwise 
called bishops], than this of plurality of suHrsgea, imimated by St- Paul 
(Acts Jtiv. 23) in the word -xfipoTOrliisarTei. Nor was there Ever any 
choosing of bishops before the emperors found it necessary to rei^late 
them, in order to the keeping of the peace amongst them, but by the 
MSemblies of the Christians in every seveml lown. 

The same is also confirmed by the coniinuii practice, even to this day, 
in the election of the bishops of Rome. For if the bishop of any place 
had the right of choosios another to the succession of the pastoral office, 
in any dty, at suci) times as be went from thence to plant the same in 
another place ; much more had be had the right to appoint his succcss< 
in that place in which he last resided and died ; and we find not that e' 
ai^ bishop of Rome appointed his successor. For lliey were a long ti 
ohosen by the people, as we may see by the sedilion raised about th« J 
election between Damasus and Ursicinus, which Ammianus Marcelllni 
aailh was so great, that Juvenlius the prcefect, unable to keep llie peais'l 
between them, was forced to go out of the city ; and that there were above I 
n hundred men found dead upon that occasion in the church itself. And.^1 
though they afterwards were chosen, first, by the whole elergy of Rome, ( 
and afterwards by the cardinals, yet never any was appointed to tlie suC' I 
"Bssion by his predecessor. If therefore they pretended no right to appoint J 
heir own successois, I thinlt I may rensonably conclude Ihey had no righf^ 
a appoint the svicccBsors of other bishops without receiving some newJJ 
power, which none could take from the Church to bestow on them, but 9 
Euch as had a lawful authority, not only to teach, but to command ihftV 
Church, which none could do but the civil sovereign. 

1 the original Aidircu'o?, signifietb one that! 
Toluntarily doth the business of another man, and differeth from a serva 
only in Ibis, that servants are obliged by their condition to do what is coi 
manded them ; whereas ministers are obliged only by their undettakin 
and bound therefore to no more than that they have undertaken ; so th 
' '" ' " ' ' administer the 

re minisfeis of different 

persons. For the pastors of the Church called (Acts vi. 4) " the ministers 

of the wonl," are ministers of Christ, whose word it is ; but the ministry of 

deacon, which is called (verse 2 of the same chapter) " serving of tables," 

a. service done to the Church or congregation : so that neither any one 

an, nor the whole Church, coukl ever of their ]iastar say, he was llicir 

minister t but of a deacon, whether ihe charge he undertook were to serve 

UMes, or distribute maintenance to the Christians, when they lived in each 

on n common stock or upon collections, m in the first times, or to lake 

... re of the hou.se of prayer, or of the revenue, or other worldly business 

C^ the Church, the whole congregation might properly call him their 

Etdtuster. 

For their employment a? deocons was to serve the congregation ; though 
Bpon occasion they omitted not to preach the gospel, and maintain the 
Utctrioe of Christ, every one according to his gifts, as St. Stephen did; 
imd both to preach and baptize, as Philip did. For that Philip, whica 
(Acts viii. S) Drenched the gospel at Samaria, and (verse 3S) baptiied the 
«qinich, was Philip the deacon, not Philip the apostle. For it is manifest 
i l) that when Philip preached in Samaria, the a.^™\;,ei, -flWt ■«. 
-'-- ^ and (verse J4J "when they Ueatd flwl SMaw\^V.™i. leKKvi^ 




^^^^Uie n-oicl of God, k 
^^^^Hnnds, they that v 
^^^^Baptisra of Philip 

^^^^^D>e adtiiinislcve<l or < 
^^^^^<^ llic Church. At 
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n'oicl □[ God, sent Peter and Jobu to them ;" by imposilioi 
; lapliied (veTse ijl, received, wnich lii 
.ptism of Philip Ihey bod not received, the Holy Ghost. Fot K 



iry for ihe conlcning o( the Holy Ghost, that their hftptisi; 
adiiiinisleved or confirmed by 2 minisler of Ihe word, not by a 
<A Ihe Church. And therefore to conflrm the baplism of those ihal Fl 
the deacon hod baptized, l)ie apostles sent out of their own number 5^ 
] eiusalem to Saiinaiin, Peter and Jolin ; who conferred on them tiiat b 
"vere but baptized, those graces that were signs of the Holy Spirit, ^1 
that time did accompany all tnie believers ; which what they were ihctIbS 
understood by that which St. Mark saiOi (chip. xvi. 17}, "tbeEC tffiial 
follow them ihat believe in my name; tliey shall cast out devils j IBI^I 
shail speak with new tirogues ; ihey shall take up serpents ; and if 'Sn^m 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands onttl' 
sick, and they shall reCDrer." This to do, was it that Philip could H< 
give; but the apostles could, and as appears by this place, effectually S 
to every man that truly believed and was by a minister of Chiist B'"" 
self baptized : which power either Christ's ministers in this age Mfl 
confer, or else there are very few true bcRevers, or Christ hathveijrb 



Tha,t the first deacons were chosen not by the apostles, but by a _ _ 
gation of the disciples, that is, of ChriDlian men of all sorts, is manifest «l 
of Acls vi., where we read that the " Twelve," after the number ol 
was multiplied, called them together, and having told them that il 
[At that the apostles should leave the word of God and serve lables, saidttnioj 
^them (verse 3), " Brethren, look you out among you seven men of hon 
Steport, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may appoint c 



Here it is raaniiest, that though the apostles declared Ul 
e congregation chose them ; which also (verse r' ' - 
.pressiy said, where it is writlen, that " Ihe saying pleased t 



"■elected ; yet the congregation chose them ; which also (verse c) i 
expressly said, where it is writlen, that " Ihe saying pleased the 
multtLude, and they chose 



;t the Old Testament, the tribe of Levi were only capable ofllleH 

priesthood, and other inferior ofltces of the Church. The land was diTidtiSI 

HBmongst the other tribes, Levi excepted, which by the subdivision of if 

^Iribe of Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseli, were slill twelve. To 11 

mfae of Levi were assigned certain cities for their habitation, with ^ 

suburbs for their cattle : but for their portion, they were to have the b 

'{ the fruits of the land of their brethren. Again, the priests, for 

e tenth of that tenth, toyelher with part of the oblatic 

d sacrifices. For God hod said to Aaron (Numb, xviii. 20), " Thou & 

o inheritance in their Ion J ; neither shall Ihou hai'e any part an 

I am thy part and tliine inheritance amonyst the children of I9 

It God being then king, and haying constituted ihe tribe of Levi to" 

MlbtiB ministers. He allowed them for their maintenance the public re 

It is to say, the part that God had reserved to himself ; which wen 

i ofieriiiga : and that is it which is meant, where God saitb, . 

ne Hiheriinnce." And therefore to the Levites might not unfitly |i 
attributed the name of "clergy," from «A%joj, which pignifieth lot ( 
inheiltance; not that tliey were heirs of the kingilom of God mc 
other ; but thai God's ioLeritance was their maintenance. Now si 

this lime God iiimself was their kin^ and Moses, Aaron, and the sue 

high priests were His lieutenants ; it is manifest ihat the right of tithei ■ 
' offerings was constihiled by ihe civil power. 

Altei iheir rejection of God in the dcmMiima ot ». V.w^,v\«si «^ip 
^l tfte same revenue 1 but the right vtveicol -was ften-jcft, \.«h& ftiax, 
IB ^Bgi m uever take il f tow t\Ktn ■. Wi ^ V*^^"' ^^^-"^-"^ \ 
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dlsposinc of liini [hat was the public person ; and that, till the Capl: 
wa* the king. And again, ailer Iho ratnm from the Captivity, they paid 

thOT tithea as before to the priest. Hitherto cherrfore Chulch livings 

detennined by the civil sovereign. 

or the maintenance of our Saviour and His apostles, we rcfld only ihey 
ludaparse, which was curried by Judas Iscatiot; and that of the aj ''- 
Moh 1^ were Jishermen did sometimes use their trade ; and that whi 
SKviour sent the twelve apostles to preach, He forbad them (Matt x. 9, 10) 
•'to cony gold and silver and brass in their purses, for that the lyorkniaii 
1* worthy of his hire." By which it is probable, Lheit ordinary 
was not unsuitable to their employniEnC ; for (heir employment 
"freely to give, because they had (reely received ;" and their 
was the "ftee gift" of those that bebeved the good lidine- ihey carried 
about of the coming of the Messiah theb- Sa.vionr. To which we may add, 
that which was contributed out of gratitude by such as our Saviour had 
healed of diseases; of which are raentiancd (LnJte viii. 2, 5), "Certain 
women which had been healed of evi! spirits and infirmities; Mary 
M^alen, out of whom went seven devils ; and Joanna the wife of Chuia, 
Herod's slewaid, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto Him 
of their substance." 

After our Saviour's ascension, the Christians of every city lived in com- 
mon (Acts iv. 34, 35) upon the money which was made of the sale of their 
lands and possessions, and laid down at the feet of the apostles, of good 
mil, m)t of duty; for, "whilst the land remained," saith St. Feler to 
Ananias (Acts v. 4), "was it not thine? and afLer it was sold, was it not 
in thy power?" which showelh he needed not have saved his land nor his 
lODDey by lying, as not being bound to contiilnile anything at all unless he 
luid. pleased. And as in the time of the apostles, so ^so all the tlm^; down- 
ward till after Constantine the Great, we shall find that the maintenance of 
file bishops and pastors of the Christian Church was nothing but the vulun- 
taly contribution of ihem that had em>>raced their doctrine. Therewaa yet 
no mention of tithes : but such was in tiie time of Constantine and his sons 
die affection of Christians to their pastors, as Ammianus Marcellinus saith, 
deacribing the sedilion o< Damasus and Ursicinus about the bishopric, that 
it was woitli their contentian, in that the bishops of those times, by the 
Kbemlity of their flock, and especially of matrons, lived splendidly, were 
carried in coaches, and were sumptuons in their fare and apparel. 

But here may some ask, whether the pastors were then bound to live 
upon voluntary conlribulion, as upon alnxs ; "For who," saith St. Paul 
(I Cor. ix. 1), " goeth to war at his own charges ? or who feedeth a flock, 
andeatethnot of tliemilk of the flock?" And again (verse 13), "Do ye 
not know that they which minister about holy things, live of the things of 
tile temple ; and they wliich wait at the altar, partake with the altar ; " that 
is to say, have part of that which is offered at the altar for their inain. 
teoance? And then he concludeth (verse 14), "Even so halli tlie Lord 
■ppoinled, that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel." 
From which place may be inferred indeed that the pastors of llie Church 
onght to be maintained by liieir flocks ; but not that the paslorij were to 
detennine either the quantity or the kind of their own allowance, and be, as 
It were, their own carvers. Their allowance must needs therefore be deter- 
fOiaed either by the gratitude and liberality of eveiy particular man of their 
flock, or by the whole congregation. By the whole congregation it oould 
not be, because their ai ■ ' ' .> - .. e 



^ Ijefoie emperors and civil sovereigns liad made la 

pMhing but benevolence. They that served at lIieBltttiU'jeiaft-»ftu&.'>«' 
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^ho 



l«fttccrs? 



what ii not ofierad. In what eonrt should they sue bt 1^ 

had no tiibunals? Or, tf the; had aibitrelots oinan^t IhemacliKii 
should execute thdr judinneDts when they had no power lo arm thai 



o should execute thdr judgments when they had no power lo 
It icmainetb, theiefore, that there could be no certaJ 
B assigned to any pastors of the Church but by the whole coogregi- 
; and ihea only wh<:ii their decrees should have the f'lrce, not onlf of 
"canons," but also of "laws;" which laws could not be made but br 
emperors, kings, or other civQ sovereigns. The right of tilhes in Mosk 
law could not be applied to the Ihen ministers of the gospel ; because Moses 
and the high priests were the civil sovereigns of the people under God, 
I whose kingdom amongst the Jews was present ; whereas the kingdom a 
"hrist b yet to come. 
.D halh been .^bown what the pastors of the Church are ; what an 
t. the pouits of [heir commtssiOD, as that they were to preach, to teach, t( 

■ baptize, to be presidents in their several congregations; what is ccdfsiai 
I lical censure, viz., excommanicaLion, that is to say, in those places where 
I Christianity was forbidden by the civil lans, a putting of themselTci out oC 

aipanj of the eicommimicate, and where Christianity was by the dvil 

mmanded, a putting the exeommunicate out of the congregRtion ' 

\ Christians ; who elected tiie pastors and ministers of the Church, that it 

; who consecrated and blessed them, that it was 

... s their due revenue, that it was none but their ( 

K possessions, and their own labour, ani! the votunlarycontributions of devout 

I and grateful Christians. We are to consider now what office in the Chntth 

I those persons have, who being civil sovereigns, have embraced also the 

Christian faith. 

And first, we are to remember, that the right of judging what doctrines 
U'e Bt for peace, and to be taught the subjects, is in all commonwealths in 
Kpantbly annexed, as bath been already proved (chapter xviii.), to th 
Eovereign power civil, whether it be in one man, or in one assembly of mN 
For it is evident to the meanest capacity that men's actions are derived from 
^Ihe opinions they have of the good orenl, which from those actions redound 

■ onto themselves : and consequently, men that are once possessed of u 
' lion, that their obedience to the sovereign power will be more hurtful tc 

._.□ than their disobedience, will disobey the laws, and thereby overthrow 
,je commonwealth, and introduce confusion and civil war; for the avtnding 
Vhereaf^ all civil government was ordained. And therefore in all cainnlo&' 
alths of tlie heathen, the sovereigns have had the name of paston of the 
people, because there was no subject that could lawfully teach the people^ 
but by their permission and authority. 

This right of the heathen kings cannot be thought taken from them bj 
ftidr conversion to the failh of Christ ; who never ordained that kings, ft^^ 
[believing in Him, should be deposed, that is, subjected to any but b' ' 
or, which is all one, be deprived of Ihe power necessary far!' 
tion of peace amongst their subjects, and for their defence ^ 
enemies. And theiefore Christian kings are still the supreme pastors of thai 
people, and have power to ordain what pastors they please, to teach tbl 
Church, that is, to teach the people committed to their charge. 

Again, let theright of choosing ihem be, as before Ihe conversion of kin^ 
in the Church ; for so it was in the time of llie apostles themselves, mA luSt 
been shown alreody in this chapter j even so also the right will ^x >a t" 
dvil sovereign. Christian. For in that he is a Christian, he allows I 
I teaching ; and in that he is the sovereign, which is as much as lo say, Ibe; 
ICbnrch by representation, the teachers he elects are elected by tie Ch ' 
'jiil when an assembly of ChiLwiaTis diwfit W^o' ^a*™ Viv i C™ 
mivealtfa. It IS Iliesuve[ei£iitii».t.elcc'><ii1i^\ni,\i 
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Ilia authority ; in the some manner, as when a (own choose their mayor, it 
is the act 01 him that hath the sovereign ptiuer : for every act done, is the 
act of him, without whose consent it is iovhiiil. And therefore whatsoever 
enamples may be drawn out of history concerning the election of pastors 
by the people, or by the clei^, they are no arguments against the right 
CH any civjl sovereign, became Ihey that elected them did it by his 
authority. 

Seeing then in every Christian commonwealth, the civil sovereign is the 
supreme pnstor, to whose charge the whole Hock of his subjects a com- 
nutted, and consequently thnt it is by hia authority Olat all other posloni 
we made, and hnvc power to teacli, and perform all other pastoral offices ; 
it foUowcth also, that it is from the dvil sovereign that all other pastors 
deiiva their right of teacliing, preaching, and other functions pertaining to 
that oftice, and that they are but bis mmlsters ; in the same manner as the 
magistrates of towns, judges in courts of justice, and commanders of 
umies, are all but ministers of him that is the magistrate o{ the whole 
commonwealth, judge of all causes, and commander of the whole militia, 
which ii always ibe civil sovereign. And the reason hereof is not because 
Ihey Ibat teach, but because they that arc to learn, are iiis subjects. For 
let it be supposed that a Christian king commit the authority of ordaining 
pastors in his dominions to another king, as divers Christian kings allow 
[bat power to the Pope ; be doth not thereby constitute a pastor over him- 
selfi rusr a sovereign pastor over his people ; for that were to deprive himsell 
of the civil power; which, depending on [he opinion men have of their duly 
to him and the fear they have of punishment in unolher world, would 
depend also on the skill and loyalty of doctors, who are no less subject, not 
ciuy to ambition, but also to ignorance, iban any other sort of men. So 
that where a Etranger hatli aulliority to appoint teachers, it is given him by 
the sovereign in whose dominions he teacheth. Christian doctors are nar 
Echoolmaslers to Chnstianily; but kings are fathers of families, nnd may 
Mceive schoolmasters for their subjects from the recommendatioa of a 
stranger, but not from the command ; especially when the ill leaching them 
shall redound to the great and manifest proht of him that recommends 
them ! nor can tliey be obliged to retain them, longer than it is for the 
public good ; the care of vrhiui tbey stand so long charged withal, as they 
retain any other essential right of the sovereignty. 

If a man therefore should ask a pastor, in the execution of his olfice, as 
tUe chief priests and elders of the people (Matt. nxi. 23) asked our Saviour, 
"By what authority docst ihon these things, and who gave thee this 
oathority 7" he can n:iake no other just odswct, but that he doth it by the 
authority of the commonwealth, given him by the king, or assembly that 
tcpresenteth it All pastors, except the supreme, execute their charges in 

therir'-' ■'-"■- ' ■' - -■ ■--'■'- -■-■' ■-- ■•--■' 

But il „. , 

'psstmby immediate authority from God, that Is to say, in "God's right" 01 
■JundimtK, And tlierefore none but kings can put into their titles a 
'smricoftheir submission to God only, DiigraliArex, &c Bishops ought 
to say in the hegionmg of their mandates, " By the favour of the King's 
Mt^esty, bishop of such a diocese;" or as civil minisiers, "iu His 
' Uifesty'i name." For io saying, Divind fmvidinlid, which is the same 
• villi DeigrtUi&, though disguised, Ih^ deny to have received tiieir authority 
lioni the civil state ; and ^ily slip oit the collar of their civil subjection, 
I eiMilrary to the unity and defence of the commonwealth. 

But if every Christian sovereign be the supreme pastor of his own sub- 
jects, it seemeth that be hath also the authority not Qn\-j to -^eiOn, NtVidn. 
— I jjj^^j ^j,^j (jgjjj,^ [J^[ gijg (g ^japtiie and to aitQ.\uii\ti 'Cnaa — 
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, il of Ihe Lord's Supper, and to comecrsle both temples and pD 

Cod's service, which moit men deny ; partly because they use nol 

A partly because the administratuni of sacraments, and consccnitiaU 
persons and places lo holy us^, reqtrireth the imposition uf sach 

ids OS by ine like impaiitian successively from ilie time of tlie apasl) 
'c been ordained to the like ininisiry. For proof illerrfote that Clirisll 
gi have power lo bapiiie, and lo consecrate, I ftni to ieniici_ 
fctMn, both why they use not to do ii, and liow, wlltiour the ordinll 
'ceremony of imiionlion of bands, they are made capable o< doing il 
diey will. 

There is no doubt but any Itint;, In case he were skilful in the sci 

■ tniglit by Ihe same right of his oCice rend lectures of tliem himself, by 
Kill; aulhorizcth others to read them in the unirersilies. Neverlbel 
r because the care of the sum of Ihe business of the commonweallh xAm 

■ nphis whole time, it were not convenient lor him to apply hi ^ . 
~\o that pariieular, A king may also, if he please, sit in judgment to hi 

f Rnd determine all manner of causes, as well as give others aulhoritf to 

■ it in his name ; but that the charge that fielh upon hini of conunand i 
ft< government, constrain him to be continually at tbe helm, and to commit ti 

■ ninislenal offices to others under him. In the like manner oui Sar' 

■ Jwho surely had power to baptize, baptized none (John iv. 2} himself 

■ flent His npostlei and disciples to baptize. So also St. Paul, by. 
P necessity 01 preaching in divets and far dJEtant places, baptized felt 
I amongst all tlie Corinthians he baptized only (i Cor. i. 14, 16} Crilp 

■ Gaius, and Stephanas, and the reason was (1 Cor. i. 17} 'because, 
^principal charge was lo preach. Whereby it is manifest that the ercA 
K _i jujjj jjj jg ^Yic government of the Church, is a dispensntion ftu; 1 

The reason therefora why Christian kings use not to bsptize 
, and the same for which at this day there are few baptizi^ 
nshops, and by the Pope fewer. 

And as concerning imposition of hands, whether it be needful ftitl 
Ullhoriitng of a king to baptize and conEiccrate, we may consider thai i 

Iniposilion of hands was a most ancient public ceremony amongst 1 
[«ws, by which was designed and made certain the person or other A! 
Intended in a man's prayer, blessing, sacrilice, coiisecratioo, 
ff other 5pew:h. Bo Jacob, in blessing the children of Jo=eph (Gen, 

S), " l*ia his right hand on Ephtaim the younger, and his left ha:..^ 
Miasseh the lir>t-bocn;" and this he did "wittingly" (thongh they<m 
ented to him by JosqJi, as he was forced in doing it to stretdi i 
\s nerois), to design to wh«in he intended the greater hit " 
10 in the sacrificing of the bumt-olTering, Aaron is commani. _. 
' 10) ' ' to lay his hands on Ihc htad of (he bullock ; " and (w 
.7 his hnttd on the hvad of the ram." The same is also sal 
, j> 4, and viii. 14), lAkcwise Moses, when he ordained Jodii 
A o( th« Iiraditcs, that is, KOOSKiMeA him to lion's service 1 
J. 031, " laid his hands npon him anrl gave hint his durge,' 
1 iwdcrini; i-i'ilnin irt.' it «tis thrv ucit: 10 o^,■y in war. And 
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the b^-iid [a Ihe eje, is less subject to misblie than when it is dace to ttte 
Sit by a name. 

And so much was this cereinoiiy observed, that in blessing; the whole 
congregfition at once, which cannut be dune by laying on of hands, yet 
Aaron (Levit. Ik, 21) " did liit up Ins bands tow.nrd the people when lie 
bleaed them.'' And we read also of the like ceremony of conseoraliiin of 

Sles amongst the heathen, as that the priest laid his hands on some post 
e temple, all the while he was uttering the words of conscciatiini. 
So natural it is to design any individual thing, rather by the liand, to 
issace the eyes, than by woids to inform the ear, in matters of God's public 

Tiiis ceremony was not therefore new in our Saviour's lime. Por Jainis 
(Mark V. 83), whose liaughter was sick, besought our Saviour not to heal 
her, but " tolay Hishandsupon her that she might behealed." And (Malt. 
xix. 13), " they brought unto Him little children that He shonld put His 
hands on them aod pray. " 

According to this ancient rite, the apostles, and presbyters, and the pres- 
bytery itself, laid hands on them whom they ordained pastors, and withal 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost ; and that rot only 
once, but sometimes oftener, when a new occasion was presented : but the 
' as still the same, namely a punctual and religious designation of tlie 
1, ordained either to the pBitoccI charge in general, or to n particular 
m. So {Acts vi. 6), ■' The aposllcs prayed, and kid tUcir hands " on 
the seven Jeacons ; wbicli was done, not to give them the Holy Ghost {for 
they were lull of the Holy Ghost before they were chosen, as appeareth im- 
mediately beiore, verse 3), bnt to design them to that office. And after Philip 
thfl deacon had cunverted certain persons in Samaria, Peter and John went 
down (Acts viii. 17), "and laid their hands on [hem, and they received the 
Holy Ghost." And not only an apostle, but a presbyter had this power 1 
' St. Paul adviseth Timothy (l Tira. v. za), " lay hands suddenly on no 
I ;" that is, design no man rashly to the olHice of a pastor. The whole 
piesbytery laid their hands on Timothy, as we read I Tim. iv. 14 : but ttus is 
to be understood, as that some did it by the appointment of the presbytery, 
and most likelj; their n-poeordit, or prolocutor, which it may be was St. Paul 
bimseif. For in bis second Epistle to Timotliy, chap. i. 6, he saith to 
him, " Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee hy the laying on of my 
hands:" where note by the way, that by the Holy Ghost, is not meant the 
tMrd person in the Trinity, but the gifts oeces^ry to the pastoral office. 
We read also, that St. Paul had imposition a\ bonds twice ; once from 
Ananias at Damascus (Acts ix. 17, 18), at the time of his baptism ; and 
ilgain (Acts xiii. 3) at Antioch, when he was first sent out to preach. The 
Dse then of this ceremony, considered in the ordination of pastors, was to 
design [he person to whom they gave such power. But if there had been 
then any Christian that had had the power of teaching before ; the 
baptiiing of him, that is, the making him a Christian, had given him no 
new power, but had only caused him to preach true doctrine, that is, to use 
his power aright ; and therefore the imposition of hands had been un- 
necessary ; baptibni itself had been sufficient. But every sovereign, before 
Chlistianity, had the power of teaching, and ordaining teachers ; and IherC' 
fare Christionity gave them no new nght, but only directed ■' — ~ "*"" 
Way of teaching truth; and consequently they needed no : 
' "aids, besides that which is done in baptism, 10 authorize them to 
. ly part of the pastoral funaion, as namely, to baptize and 
And in the Old Testament, though the priest ou\j tiift ■l^?;^'i m 
^aiii^ the time Ihnt Ihe sovereignty was in ttie Vi^ -^tw^V -, -je^ 
^' "fcSKiiCn the aofcreignly was ia tlie king. "Eos "«e terA V> 
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, Lhit Salomon blessed tlic people, consccmlcd the Temple^ and (c 
Bounced thai public prayer which is the paltem now for coiuecnttioQ.< 
all Chrisliap churches onJ chapels: whereby it appears, lie had nolonll 
the right of ccclcsLTStical government, but also of CJiercisuig ecclcsiasUol 

From this consolidation of the right polidc and ecclesiastic in Chriwfat 
lovereigns, it is evident, they have all manner of power over their snlljM^ 
that can be given lo man, for the government of men's externa] adianl 
both in policy and religion ; and may make such laws as themselves ^ 
judge fittest, for the government of their own subjects, both its they nn Ih 
conimonweaUli, and as they are the Church; lot both Slate and Churchw 
I the same men. 

If they please, therefore, they may, as many Christian kings now da, con 
|riiiit the government of their subjects in mailers ol' leligiun to the Pope; 

■ but then Ihe Pope is in lliat point subardiiute to them, and exerciselli uiri 

■ charge in another's dominion jure civiU, in (he right of the civil sorereicai 
\ liotjure divita, in God's right ; and may therefore be dischaiged of^&it 
VjllRce, when the sovereign, for the good of his subjects, shall tbink it: 
rnecessaiy. They may also, if Ihey please, commit the care of rel^ol ' 
■Aiie supreme pastor, or lo an assembly of pastors ; and give tbem i 

1 power over the Church, or one over another, they think most convenit 
nnd what titles of hononr, as of archbishops, bislinps, priests, or presE)Jtei% 
late such laws for their mainlenanee, either by tithei D 
[ otherwise, as they please, so they do il ont of a sincere conscience, of irii' ' 
I God only U Ihe judge. Il is the civil sovereign that is to appoint jud 
I and interpreters of <lie canonical Scriptures ; for it is he that moketh ihe 
I laws. Il is he also that giveth strength lo excommunications ; which b 
I for such laws and punishments, as may humble obstinate libertineti, al 
~""'uce them to onion with tlie rest of the Church, WMuld be contemned. 1 
1, he hath the supreine power in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as infil,' 
ai as concemelh actions and words, for those only are known and mtfr 
I ie accused ; and of that which catmot be accused, there is no judge at w 
ft but God, tlial knowelh the heart. And these rights are incident lo t& 
reigns, whether monarchs or assemblies: for they that are the teptfr 
ints of H Christian people, are represenlants of the Church: Vxti 
I Church and a commonwealth of Christian people are the same thing. 

Though this that I have here said, and in, other places of this haiSti, 

B eem clear enough for the asserting of the supreme, ecclesiastical power Kr 

HChristian sovereigns ; yet because the Pope of Rome's challenge to tlul 

'power universally hath been maintained chiedy, and. I think, as stroi^glyu 

IB possible, by Cudiiuil Bellarmine, in his controversy, De Sumnio Peni^ic*, 

X have thought it necessary, as brieBy as I can, to examine the grounds sof 

_. glh of his discourse. 

Of live books he halh written of this subject, the first containelli 
questions 1 one, which is simply the best government, "Moaar._^ 
" Aristocracy," or "Democracy; and eoncludelh for neither, but iat. 
government mixed of all ihree : another, which of these is the best goved 
meiit of IheCliutch J and condudeih for the mixed, but which should moi 

farlicipate of monnichy ; the third, whether in this mixed monarchy Su 
etcr had the place of monarch. Concerning his first eonchision, I havf 
i already sufficiently proved (chapter xviii.) that all governments which met 
"* "■Q obey are simple and absolute. In monarchy there is but oiu 
ne ; and all other men that have any kind of power in Ihe 
\ have il'by his commission, during his pleasure, and execute it in his lu 
nd in aristocracy nnd democracy but. cmc su^emu aiR«i»\i\Y, v»vv 
me power that in monarcliy tclooacfti V> vV= ■qwina'dfti ^'m.'ai 
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tnixeil but an absolute soiieteignty. And of the three sorts which h llic 
best is not to be disputed, wliere any one of them is nliendy e-tnbtis1iuil • 
but ihe preBcnt uujjht always 10 be prefcrrsd, maintained, and accounteii 
l).5l ; because it is ngainst both tile law of Nature aiid Ihc divine posilivK 
law to do anything lending to the subversion thereof. Besi'-ips, it m^iketii 
nothing to tKe power of any pnstor, unless he have the civil sovereignly, 
what kind of government is the best ; because their calling is not to govern 
men by commandment bnt to teach them, and persuade them by ailment;, 
and leave it to them to consider whether Ihcy shall embrace or icject ihe 
doctrine taught. For monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, do mark out 
unto us three sorts of sovereigns, not of pastors ; or, as we may say, tlitee 
sons of masters of families, not three sorts of schoolmasters for Iheic 
children. 

And therefore the second eonciusion, concerning the best form of govern- 
laent of the Church, is nothing to the question of the Pbpe's power without 
his own dominions. For in all other commonwealths his power, if hehaveanj 
at all, is that of the schoolmaster oiAy, and not of the master of the family. 

For the third conclusion, which is, that St. Peter was monarch of the 
Church, he bringeth for his chief argument the place of St. Matthew (chap. 
3tvi. iS, 19), " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build myChurch," 
&c. " Ai;d I will give thee the keys of heaven ; whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven." Which place, well considered, proveth 
no more, but that the Church of Christ hath for foumlalion one only 
article ; namely, that which I'cter in the name of all the apostles pro- 
fessing, gave occasion to our Saviour to speak the words here cited. 
Which that we may clearly understand, we are to consiiler that our 
Saviour preached by himself, by John the Baptist, and by His apostles, 
nothing bnt this article of faith, "that He was the Christi" all 
other articles reqniring faith no Otherwise than as founded on that. 
John began first {Matt. iii. 2), preaching only this, " the kingdom of God 
IS at band," Then our Saviour Mmseir(Matt. iv. I?) preached the same: 
and to His twelve apostles, when He gave them their commisaioQ (Matt, 
X. 7), there is no mention of preaching any other article but that. This was 
the funilamental article, that is the foundation of the Church's faith. After- 
wards the apostles being returned to Him, He (Matt. xvi. 13) nsketh them 
sll, not Peter only, "whomensaid He was ;'' and they answered that 
"some said He was John the Baplist, some Elim, and others Jeremiah, or 
one oFthe prophets." Then (verse 15) He asked them all again, not Peter 
only, " Whom say ye that I am?" 'ITierefore St. Peter nnswered for them 
nil, "Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God;" which I said U the 
foundation of the tilth of the whole Church ; from which oar Saviour takes 
the occasion of saying, "upon this stone I will build ray Church; " by 
which it is manifest, that by the foundation-stone of the Chureh was meant 
the fundamental article of the Church's faith. But why then, will some 
object, doth out Saviour interpose these words, "thou art Peter?" If the 
oitginal of this text liad been rigidly translated, the reason would easily 
have appeared. We are therefore to consider, that the apostle Simon was 
iumamed," Stone," which is the siffliiScation of the Syriac word " Cephas," 
»nd of the Greek worn IltT/iot. Our Saviour therefore, after the confes- 
sion of that fundamental article, alluiling to His name, said (as if it were in 
English) thus, "Thou art ',stone,' anduponthlsstonel will build myChurch:" 
which is as much as to say, this article, that " I am the Christ," is tlie. 
foundation of all the faith I require in those tteA aie Vq \ie TOCi(i-«ss. -a^. w.-i 
Oiarch. Neilher is this allusion to a. na.me an iu\ii<vx3^ '^ui^ 
t it bad been a strange and otismve spe«^ >!. ' 
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Liateudiug lo build His Church on the persgn ofSL Ptti^r, had k 
^rt II sione, and upon tliis stone I will baildmy Church;" whm Uw 
febvious, without umbiguity, to have said, " I will build m.j Chun 
■thee 1 '' and yet there hod been still the SBBie aliuHon lo His name. 

And for tliefoilo\ring«-ords, "I will give thee the keys of horen," _ 

it is no more than what oiirS3,viour gave also to all the real o( IItsduc!{j< 

(MatE, xviii. iS), " Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bonnd h 

heaven : and whatsoever 7c shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in hears 

But howsoever ihis lie ihletpreted, there is no doubt but the powH' Ir 

granted belongs to all supreme pastors ; such as are nil Chiistiaii d 

■■ tovereigns in their own dominions. Insomuch, as if St. Peter, or 

Saviour himself, had converted any of them to tielieve Ilim, and 

rMknowledge His kingdom; yet, because His kingdom is not of tbiswOi 

r-He had left the supreme care of converting HU subjects to none but tn 

'■ «r else He must have deprived him of tlie sovereignty, 10 which Iho rj 

of teadiing is inseparably annexed. And thus mucli in refulaliaii of ii 

first book, wherein he would prove St. I'eler to have been the monora 

Lniversa! of the Church, that is lo say, of all the Christians in the worid. 

The second bnok liath two conclusions : one, that St. Peter w 
of Rome, and ihsre died ; (he other, that the Popes of Rome ar 
ccBSors. Both whicli have been disputed by others. But suppos 
true ; yet if by Bishop of Rome, be understood either the monarch of ll 
Chuich, or the supreme pastor of it: not Silvester, but Constantiney wt 
was the first Christian emperor, was Chat bishop ; and as Constantino a . 
' < all other Christian emperors were of right supreme bishops of the Romanfl 
K>em[ure. I say of the Roman empire, not of all Christendom, for of' ~ 
P'Christiail sovereigns had the same liglit in their several leriitories, as V. 
ffice essentially adherent to their sovereignty. Which shsill serve 
_iiswer to his second book. 

In the third book he handleth the quesdon, nhether the Pofie be A 

-■^ -— ^ For my part, I see no a^ument that proves lie is so, in I 

he Scripture useth (he name ; nor will I take any argument fi 

le quality of Antichrist to contradict the authority he exerdseth, a. ' 

iVieretofore exerdseil in the dominions of any other prince or state. 

It is evident that the prophets of the Old Testament foretold, and ll 

Sws expected a Messiah, that is, a Christ, that shoidd re-establish ai 
em tlie kingdom of God, which had been rejected by thero in t 
L of Samuel, when they required a king after the manner of other 1 
This expectation of theirs made them ohnoxiuus to the impostui 
such as had both the ambition to attempt the attaining of the kingdon 
and the heart to deceive the people by coiinteifeit miracles, by hypr 
critical life, or by orations and doctrine plausible. Our Saviour, then 
fore, and His apostles, forewarned men of &lse prophets and of fall 
Christs. False Clirists are such as pretend .to be the " Christ," bnt " 
not, and are called properly " Antichrists ;" in such sense, as when t 
hsppeneth a schism in the Church, by the election of two popes, ihe Dl 
callelh the other " Antipapa," or the false Pope. And therefore Anl 
chrisE in the proper significalion hath two essential marks; one, thtit b 
denieth Jesus 10 be Christ ; and another that he profcsseth himself tc 
Christ, The first mark is set down by St. John in his first Epistle, n 
" Every spirit that confcsselh not that Jesus Christ is come in the ft .. 
is not of God ; and lliis is the spirit of Antichrist. " The other tnaikq 
fcespresscti in ihe words of onr Saviour (Mall • -> ■■ ■ .■ 
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, And i:ut of these two inn.tks, 
] affirm himself to be the Christ," 
L "adversary ot Jeaus the true Chi isl," 
which is another usual significalion of the word Antichrist. lint of these 
many Aatiehristsj there is one special one, i Airixc'Tot, " the Antichrist," 
or "Antichrist " definitely, as one certain person , not indefinitely " an Ami- 
Christ." Now, seeing the Pope of Rome neither pretendeth himself, nor 
dcnieth Jesus to be the Christ, I perceive not how he cnu be called Anti- 
christ ; by wllich word b, not meant, one that falsely pretendeth to be " hrs. 
lieutenant" or "vicar-general," but to be " He." There is also some mark 
of the time of this special Antichrist, as (Matt. xxiv. 15). when that 
abominable destroyEr spoken of by Daniel (Dan. ix. 27) shaJl stand in the 
holy place, and such .tribuhttion as was not since the beginning of the 
world, nor ever shall be again, insomuch as if it were to last lonjf {Malt. 
xxiv. zz) "no flesh could be saved ; but for the elect's sake those days ■ 
shall be shorteoed," made fewer. But that tribulation is not yet con 
for it is to he followed immediately (verse 29) by a darkening of 'the 
and moon, a falling of the stars, a concossion of the heavens, and 
glorious cominj; again of our Saviour in the clouds. And therefore " 
Antichrist " h not yet come ; whereas, many Popes ate both come 
gone. It is true, the Pope, in taking upon him to give laws to all Chris, 
kings and nations, usnrpeth a kingdom in this world, which Christ t( . 
not on Him ; but he doth it not " as Christ," but as "forChrist," where: 
there is nothing of " the Antichrist." 

In the fourth book, to prove the Pope to be the supreme judge ii 
questions o( faith and manners, "which is as much as to be the absolute 
monarch of all Christians in the world," he hringeth three propositions ; the 
first, that his judgments are infallible: the second, that he con make very 
lawE, and punish those that observe them not : the third, tliat our Saviour 
conferred all jurisdicticion ecclesiastical on the Pope of Rome. 

For the infallibility of his judgments, he allegeth Che Scriptures :^ and first, 
that of Luke xxii. 31, 32 : Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired you, that he 
may sift you as wheat ; but I have prayed for ihee, that thy faith fail not ; 
and when Ihou art converted, strengthen thy brethren," This, according to 
Bellarmine's eiposition, is, that Christ gave here to .Simon Peter two pnvi- 
l^es: one, that neither his faith should fail, nor the faith of any of his suc- 
cessors : the Other, that neither he, nor any of his successors, should ever 
define any point concerning faith or manners erroneously, or contrary to the 
deSnilioa of a former Pope: which is a strange and very much strained 
interpretation. But he tiial with attention readeth that chapter, shall find 
there is no place in the whole Scripture that makelh more agnmst the Pope's 
authority than this very place. The Priests and Scribes Seeking to kill our 
Saviour at the Passover, and Judas possessed with a resolution to betray 
Him, and the day of killing the Passover being came, onr Saviour cele- 
brated the same with Hk apostles, which He said, till the kingdom of God 
was come He would do no more ; and withal toU thetn that one of them 
was to betray Him. Hereupon they ctneslioned which of them it should 
be ; and withal, seeing the next Passover their Master would ccIebratB! 
should be when He was king, entered into a contention who should then b 
the greatest man. Our Saviour therefore told them ihnt the kings of tl 
nations had dominion over their subjects, and ace called by d 
Hebrew, that signifies bountifid ; "but I cannot be so to you, you, a 
endeavour to serve one another ; I ordain you a kingdom, hue it is 
my Father halh ordained me ; a kingdonilliat 1 amiw™ W \-mn£ 
mf hlood, and not lo possess till my aecovid comins'i 'i"i>kq13.'=v>s«^* 
' ' ' " mj-laiiJe, and sitonlhrones jadgiiig I'iie we\^*^«ioft*a ■ 
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laddresaiiiphimselfloSr. Peler,He Koith : "Sinioii, Stmon, 
I, b; suggesiiog a pieseDl domiondon, to weaken your fsilh vTA 
riiiurc ; but' i huve prayed foT [hce, that ihy faith shall not UA^. 

llicrcfocc note thU, bring canrertcd, ami understanding my kingdtMni 
liiolhet world, confirm [he some faith in thy Ijrelliren." To which Sl I 
tnswered, as one that no ii]are expected any authority in this Vi 
"Lord, I sm ready lo {^ with thee, not only to prison, but to 4el 
I Whereby it is manifest St. Peter had not only no jurisdiction given Mil)} 
■ this world, but a chaise to teach all the other apostles tha.t I bey alsalbild 
have none. And for the inrnllibiliiy of St. Peter's senlcnce defiAMe 
ir faith, there is no more to be attributed to it out of thll U>l 
tbaji that Peter sliould continue in the belief of this point, namely, t)tft 
Christ shuuid come again and possess the kingdom at the day ofjudgninti 
which was not given by this tesrt to ail his successors ; for we see Iheyckld 
it in the world that now is. 

~ nd place is that of Matt. xvi. l8. " Thou art Peter, and l^o 

will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pi«ll 
I gainst it." By which, as I have already ahown in this chapter, is pWB^ 
I no more, than that the gates ol bell shall not prevail agaitist the content 
I ©f Peter, which gave occasion to that speech; namely this, IhafJeSHf 
^Christ the Son of God." ,. 

The third text is John ixL i6, vj : " Feed my sheep ; " which conU 
DO mote but a commissioa of teaching. And if we i^iniit the rest of B 
t apostles to be conlaioed in that name of " sheep i '" then ft is the SDium 
I power of leaching: butit was only for the timethatlhcre were no CbttSlii 
[ sovereigns already possessed of that supremacy. ISut I have already prfffi 
I that Christian sovereigns are in their own dominions the supreme pattM 
nstiluted thereto, by virtue of their being baptized, though willld 
1 other imposition of hands. For such imprailion, being a ccremr" 
f designing the person, is needless, when he is already desired to the 
] of teaching what doctrine he will, by his institution to an absolate 

is subjects. For as 1 have proved before, sovereigns are suprai 
I teachers, in general, by their office ; and therefore oblige themselveK ^ 
I their baptism, to teach the doctrine of Christ : and when (key auITcr ouM 
t to teach their people, they do it at the peril of their ovm souls ; for it ^i 
I the hands of the heads of families that Gnd will require the accoant of Q 
\ instruction of His children and servants. It is of Abraham himself, nM 

a hireling, tliat God saith (Gen. xviii. iq], " I know him that he will 
kmand his children, and his household after liim, that they keep the waj^l 
1 tile Lord, and dojusEli^ and judgment. 

I The fourth place is that of Exod. xxviiL 30: "Thou shalt put in 
B breast-plate of judgment, the Urim and the Thnmmim ; " which lie sail 
rWerpretcd liy the Septuaginl BijXfcwui Kit ily-^Oeiiw ; thatiEf, " evidence 
tnilh ; " and thence coucludeth, Goil hath given evidence and truth, wl 
is almost infalllliillly, lo the high priest. Bui be it evidence an4 trot 
itself that was given ; or be it but admonition to the priest to endeavour 
inform himself clearly, and give judgment nprightly ; yet in that it w 
given lo the high priest, it was given to the civil sovereim; (lor such ne 
under God was the high priest in the commonwealth of Israel) ; antl is p 
argument for evidence and truth, that is, for the ecclesiastical supreraaM'j 
civil sovereigns over their own subjects, against (he pretended power ofSl 
Pope. These arc all the texts he linngeth tor the in&llibiiity of the jnd| 
nent of the Pope in point t>f faith. 

For the inftJlibility of his judg-inent concerning manners, he brings* ofl 
uit, wJiichis that of John xvi. 13: ''^7benvlncS?w\t!^\t^\.\vUtnme,^ 
2( )esul you into all tralh :" wtiBre,S3.wti \ic,\i^ "" 
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least "all tiuth nceessnry In salvBiion." But wilh ihis mitigation, he 
ntuibuteth no more infallibility 10 the Pcpe, tbnn to anymui that pro- 
fesstfh Chriatianity and is not tobedamn«l. For if any man etr in any 
ptnnt, wherein not In err is necessary lo salvation, it is impossible he should 
be saved j for that only is necessaiy 10 .salvation, without wliich to be saved 
is impossible, What points these are, I shall declare out of the Soiplure 
ia the chapter foUowing. In Ihia place I say no more, but that though it 
■were granted, the Pope could not possibly teach any errer at all, yet doth 
not this entitle him to any jurisdiction in the dominions of another prince; 
unless we shall also say, a man is obliged in conscience to set on work upon 
all occasions the best workman, even then also when he hath formerly 
promised his work to another. 

Besides the te:tt, he argueth from reason, thus. If ihe Pope could err in 
necessaries, then Christ hath not sulhciently provided fnr the Church's 
salvation ; because He hath commanded her to follow the Pope's directions. 
But this reason is invalid, unless he show when and where Christ com- 
manded that, or took at all any notice of a Pope. Nay, granting whatso- 
ever was given to St. Peter was given to the Pope j yet sedng there is in 
the Scripture no command to any man (o obey St. I'eler, no man can be 
just that obeyeth liim when bis commands are contrary to those of his 
lawful BOVerc^n. 

Lastly, it hstli not been declared by the Church, nor by the Pope him- 
self, that he is the civil sovereign of all the Chriiilians in the uurld ; and 
therefore all Christian.'; are not bound to acltnowleiige his jurisdiction in 
point of manners. For the civil sovereignty, and supreme judicature in 
cotilroversics of manners, are Ihe same thing : and the makers of civil laws, 
are not only declarers, but also makers of Ihe justice and injustice of 
actions ; there being nothing in men's manners that makes them righteous 
or unrighteous, but their conformity with the law of the sovereign. And 
Iheiefore, when the Pope chuliengeth supremacy in controverEies of manners, 
he teachelh men to disobey the civil sovereign ; which ia an erroneous 
doctrine, contrary to the many precepts of our Saviour and His apostles, 
delivered to us in the Scripture. 

To prove tite Pope has power to make laws, he allegelh many places ; as 
fitsi (Deut ivii. 12), "The man that will do presumptnoualy, and will not 
hearken unto the priest, that siaudeth lo miiuttec there before the Lord thy 
God, or auto the judge, even that man shall die ; and thou shatt put away 
the evil from Isiael. ' For answer whereunio, we are to remember that 
the h^h priest, next and immediately under God, vras the civil sovereign ; 
and aU judges were to be constituted by him. The words alleged sound 
therefore thus : " The man that will presume lo disobey the civil sovereign 
Ibr the time being, or any of his officers in Ihe execution of their places, 
that man shall die, &c. 1 which is clearly for the civil sovereignty, against 
- the universal power of the Pope. 

Secondly, he allegeth that of Matt,xvi. 19, " Whal soever ye shall bind," 
ict., and interpreteth it for such " binding " as is attribcled (Mall, xxlii. 4) 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, "Theybind heavy burthens, and grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men's shoulders i" by whicli b meant, he sajs, 
iwJdng of laws ; and concludes thence thot the Pope can make laws. But 
this also makelh only for the legislative power of civil sovereigns. For the 
bcribes and Phariseessat in Moses' chair; bat Moses next under God was 
tovncign of the people of Israel : and therefore our .Saviour commanded 
lliem lo do all Ihat they should say, but not all that they should do. (hat 
is, to obey their laws, but not follow their example. 

The third place is John mi. 16, " Feed my sheep V *^^'ii ^^ '^'^ *■ 
- ,«*i# i"** tatt * GomuMod to teub. M,BiuaaW'«*'*««K'^'« 
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the lord uf the family; wlio by lik oun dUiU'Elioii di(}Ci°i:Ui his d 
also a schoolrnuler to tOLcli liis cliililrea. 

The fonnh place (John ix. af ) U against liim. The word* are, *' 
Father sent me, so send I you." But our Saviour was sent to i 
His death such u should believe, and bjr His own anJ His 
preaching, to prepare them far iheir entrance into His kingdom ;' \ 
HehiuuclTsaithiisnot of this world, and hath taught us to praj iivfl 
coming of it hereafter, though He refused (Acts i. 6, 7) to tell Itis apM 
when It should come ; and in which, when it comes, the twelve n^vic 
shall sit on twelve thrones, every one perhaps as high as that of St. Pe^ 
to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Seeing then God the Father sent astim^ 
our Saviour to make laws in this present world, we may conclude from tlie 
text, that neither did our Saviour send St, Peter to make laws here, but m 
persuade men to expect His second coming with a steadfast faith ; and ii 
the meantime, if subjects, to obey their princes ; and if princes, both U 
believe it themselves, and to do their best to make their subjects do ihe 
same ; which is the office of a bishop. Therefore tliis place maketlt 
Btrnngly for the joining of the ecclesiastical supremacy to the civil ; 
relRnty, contrary to that which Cardinal Beliarmine allej-sth it (or. 

The fifth place is Acts xv. 28, 29, " It hath seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen, than these necessaiy 
(Kings, that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things stranirled, and from fornication." Here he notes the word '' layins. 
of burthens " for tlte legislative power. But who is there, that reading llw 
text, can sa^ this style of the apostles may not as properly be used in gii^ 
counsel as m making laws ? The Style of a law is, " we command ! iw 
" we think good," is the ordinary style of them that but give advice j ■) 
they lay a burtbenthat give advice, though it be condition^ that is, if lU 
to whom they give it, will attain their ends ; and such is the burthen oP' 
staining from things strangled, and from blood ; not absolute, hut in 
they wul not err. I have shown before (chapter xxv.) that law ii 
tin^ished from counsel in this, that the reason of a law is taken from fl 
design and benefit of him that prescribeth it ; but the reason of a caaiaf 
from the desi^ and benefit ol him to whom the counsel is given. BotM 
the apostles aim only at the benefit of the converted Gentiles, namely, ^ 
salvation ; not at their own benefit, (or having done their endeavonf, (_ 
shall have their reward, whether they be obeyed or not. And thereforti 
acts of this council were not laws, but counsels. ■ 

The sixth place is that of Rom. .■dii., "Let every soul be subject loB 
higher powers, for there is no power but of God ; " which 13 i — * 
he saith, not only of secular, but also of ecclesiastical princes. To w 
answer, first, that there are no ecclesiastical princes but those that at-, 
civil sovere^ns ; and their principalities exceed not the compass of 1I 
civil fovcreignty; without tliose bounds, though they may be teceivel^ 
doctors, they cannot be acknowledged for princes For if the apos^eS 
meant we should be subject both to our own princes, and also to f ~ 
he hnd taught us a doctrine which Christ himself hath told d_ _ 
possible, namely, "to serve two maslere." And though the apost]*^, 
another pUcc {2 Cor. wii. 10), " I write these things bang absent, lestnL 
present I should use sharpness, according to the power which the Lonl-B 
given me j " it is not, ihat he challenged a power either lo put to deaUtil 
prison, banish, whip, or fine any of them, which are punishments ; botil 
to excommunicate, which, without the civil power, is no more but a li 
b( il'cir company, and having no moic to do with them thui with a|m 
Df a publican J i»WchunnaHy*Kcas\Qos-nn^\«sk^(a- -~ 



Tie seventh place is i Cor. iv. flr, "Shall I come unlo you with a rod, 
■ in Jove, and the spirit of lenity ? " But here agajn it is not tbe power of 
Us^strate to ponbh offenders, that is meant by a rod ; bat only the power 
' excommunication, whicll is not in its own nature s. punishmeiil, bnt only 
denouncing of punishment, that ChilBt shall inflict ohen He shall be in 
Kseasion of His kingdom, at the day of judgment. Nor then also shall it 
!■ properly a punishment, as upon a subject that badi broken the law ; 
ll a levenge, as upon an enemy or revolter, that dcnielh the ri^ht of our 
ivioor to the kingdom. And therefore this proveih not the Icgislslive 
nrer of any bishop that has not also the civil power, 
"lie eighth place is i Tim. iii. 2, "A bishop must be tlie husband of 
H cme wife, vigilant, sober," &c. ; which he saith was a law. I thoagbt 
lat none could make a law In the Chutch but the monarch of the Church, 
t, teter. But suppose tliis precept made by the authority of St. Peter, yet 
eason why lo caU it a law rather than an advice, seeing Timothy 
subject but a disciple i.f St. Paul ; nor the fiock under the charge 
r Timothy, liis subjeets in the kingdom, hut hi? scholars in the school of 
'^iiist. If all the precepts he givelh Timothy be lams, why is not this also 
liw (I Tim. T, 23), " Drink no longer water, but use a httlc wme for thy 



's sake?" And why are not a^ the precepts of good 
ly laws, but that it is not the imperative niannet of spea'king, but an 
tbscdule subjection lo a person, that mokelh his precepts laHS ? 
Jfl like manner, the nmth place (1 Tim. v. 19), " Against an elder receive 
' an accusation, but before two or three Hitnesses," is a wise precept, but 

"riie tenth place is Luke x. 16, " H e that heareth you, heareth me ; and 
^ that despiseth yon. despiseih me.'' And there is no doubt but he that 
JS^iseth the counsel ol. those that are Sent by Christ, despiseih the counsel 
(f Cllrist himself. But who are those now that are sent by Christ but such 
t are ordained pastors by lawful authority? And who ate lawlolly 
(dsined tliat are not ordDined by the sovereign pastor? And who is 
(doined by the sovereign pastor in a Christian commonwealth that is not 
(dainedbythc authority of the sovereign thereof? Outof thisplace there- 
S it followeth, that he which heareth his sovereign, being a Christian, 
^^. jlefh Christ ; and he that (iespiseth the doctrine which his long, being a 
^ijsdaii, aulhorizeth, despi<elh the doctrine of Christ : ^htch is not that 
rinch Bellarmine intendeth here to prove, hut the contrary. But all this 
Exothing to a law. Nay tuote, a Cbristiaii king, as a pastor and teacher 
^ his subjects, makes not thereby his doctrines laws. He cannot oblige 
Ka to believe ; though as a civil sovereign he may make laws suitable to 
K doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes lo 
I^as they would not otherwise do, and' which he ought not to command ; 
Bd yet when they :tre commanded they are Inws ; and the external actions 
one in obedience to them, without the inward approbation, are the actions 
(f tfie soverejgri, and not of the subject, which is in that case but as an 
It, without any motion of his own at all ; because God liath com- 
o obey them. 
. The eleventh is every place where the nposile for counsel putteth 
"^ by which men use to signify command ; or ciUeth the foUowing of liis 
~ \ by the name of obedience. And therefore they are alleged out of 
" I commend you for keeping my precei>ts as I delivcrad,| 
The Greek is, " I commend you for keeping those things ' 
)U as I delivered thenu" Which is far from signifying tin 
s, or anything eli^e, but good counsel. And that of i Ttew.. 
as " Yon know what commandmenti we gave ■you 1" vj'he'tc Cne^^ct 
■' ' (klai iSiixaticr, eqaivalent to irBptSiimiiCT, " vjWl ' 
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iltlivcred lo you," as in ihe place ne« before ttHeeed, which d ^ 

the traJilians o[ the apoitles to be any more Ihan counsels ; tlumgii ai ^A 
raid in ihs 8lh verse, "he ChaC despiseth. tbem, despiaeth not mai^ bdi 
God." For our Saviour liiniself came not to judge, ihai is, to be kingiii] 
this world, but to sacrifice liimselT for sinners, and leave doctors m U' ' 
Ctiurch lo lead, not to drive men to ClirisL, wIiq never acceplelli foic 
actiiim (which is all the law praduccth), but the inward convei ' 
heart ; which is not the work ol laws, but of counsel and dcctrii 

And that of z Thess, iii. Ij, '■ If any man obey not our word Iqr ttl 
epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, [hat he maybe 
ashamed;" where from thi; word "obey," he would infer lliat this episllc" 
was a law to the Thesudonian,. The epistles of (be emperors were inJirrd 
laws. If therefore the epistle of St. Paul were also n law, they weic t^ 
obey two maateri. But the word " obey," as il is in the Greelc uirmoii.i. 
signifieih " hearkening to" or " putting in practice," not only thai which 
is commanded by him that has right to punish, but also that which is ikli- 
v«red in a way nf counsel for our good ; and therefore "Si. Paul does nil 
bid kill him that disobeys ; nor beat, nor imprison, nor amerce hini, wViA. 
IcgislUors may all do ; but avoid his company, that he may be ashamed: i 
whercl>y it is evident it was not Iho empire of an ajMslle, but his rcputatioil J 
amongst the faithful, which the Christians stood in awe of. 

The last place is that of Heb. xiii. 17, " OI>ey your leaders, and 9' 
yourselves to them ; for they watch for yonr souls, as ihey that ntns 
account ; " and here also is intended by obedience a following of t! 
counsel. For ihe reason of our obedience is not drawn from ihe will a 
command oF our pastors, bac from our own benefit, as being' ihc salvation 
of uur souU they watch for, and not for the exaltatinn of their own power 
and autliority. If it were meant here, that all tliey teach were laws, dien 
not only the Pope, but every pastor in his parish, should have legislatifG 
power. Again, they that are bound to obey tbeir pastors, hare no powe~ 
ID examine their commands. What then shall we say lo St. John, win 
liidsus (1 Epistle iv. l), ''Not to believe every spirit, but to try the tjuiil* 
whether they arc of Gojl j because many false prophets arc gone out iirtn, - 
the world?" It is therefore manifest ihat we may dispute the docliineof 
our paslois ; but no man can dispute a law. The commands of civil a 
reigns are on all sides granted to be laws: if a 
liesides himself^ all commonwealth, and consequently all pence ai]< 
must cease ; wluch is contrary to all laws both divine and haman. 
therefore can be drawn from these, or any other places of iii 
ihe decrees of the Pope, where he has nut also the civil st 

The Itt't point he would pmve Ls lliis, " That c 
committed ecclciiaslical juri.-.iiiclion immedialeiy to n 
Wherein he handteth not ihe question of suprem^icy * 
Christian kings, but between the Pope and other b 
KSjit it is agreed tliat the jurisdiction of lushops B 
fun divine, that is, in the right of God; lor which he a 
{Eph. iv. \\\ where he says that Christ, after His w 
"gave gifts to mer^ some aposlles, some prophets, ai . _ 

end Mine pastors, and some teachers \ " and thence infers ih^ bi 
their juriiaictiiin in Gad'« right , but will not grant Aey haveit ' 
[it>ni God, but derived through the Pope. &t if a moo ma 
have his jonsdicliun Jt Jnn Jiti'tia, and yet not imnicdiai 
^unsdicdont lhol^;h bai civil, u (here m a Chnstiaa c 
not alsc Jk jMrrdarmat F'-iOoKtianVin^iWit 
Cad iiii»ediaiel7| aaA tbe na^sUaus uida ^"^ 
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chaises in virtue of his conunisaion; wherein that which they do is no less 
dt/ure divino mcdialii, thi.n that which the bishopE do in viitue of the Pope's 
ordinaliaii. All lawful power u of God, immediately in the supreme 
governor, and mediately in those that have auiiioriiy under litm : so that 
other he muil grant every constable in the state lo hold his office bi the 
light of God ; or he mu^l not hald that any bishop holds his so, besides the 
Pope himself. 

But this whole dispute, whether Christ left tlie jiirisdictioQ to the I'upe 
only, or to other bishops also, if considered out of those places where the 
Pope has the civil soveteig;iity, is a contention Je lana caprina : for none of 
than, where they are not sovereigns, has any jurisdiction at iJl. For juris- 
diction is the power of hearing and determining causes between man and 
idan i and can IiEhing to none out him that hath the power to prescribe the 
rules of right and wrong ; that is, lo make laws ; and with the sword of 
justice to compel men to obey his decisions, pronounced either by himself or 
by the juilees he ordaineth thereto ; which none C2m lawfully do but the 
civil sovereign. 

Therefore when he nllegeth out o( chapter vi. of lAike, tliat our Saviour 
called His disciples together, and chose twelve of tlieni, which He named 
apostles, he proveth that He elected them (all, except Matthias, Paul, aod 
^mnbas), and gave them power and command to preach, but not to judge 
of causes between man and man : for that is a power which He refused to 
take upon himself, saying, " Who made me a ]udge, or a, divider, amongst 
"»ll 7 and in another place, "My kingdom is not of this world," But 
that hath not the power to hear and determine causes between man and 
man, cannot be said to have any jurisdiction at oil. And yet this hinders 
sot, but that our Saviour gave them power to preach and baptize in alt 

SrtB of the world, supposing lliey were not by their own lawful soverelBn 
iiidden : for lo our own sovereigns Christ himself, and His apostlee, 
have in sundry places expressly commanded us in all things to be obedient. 

The arguments by which he would prove that bishops receive their jaiii- 
^ction from the Pope (seeing the Pope in the dommions of other princes 
hath 00 jurisdiction himself) are all in vain. Yet betaiise they prove, on 
the contrary, that all bishops receive jurisdiction, when they liave it, from 
their civil sovereigns, I will not omit the recital of them. 

The first is from chapter ji. of Numbers, where Moses nt)t being able 
alone to undergo the whole burthen of administering the affairs of the people 
of lanel, God commanded him 10 choose seventy elder;, and took part of 
the spirit of Moses to put it upon those seventy eIde^^ : by which is under- 
stood, not that God weakened the spirit of Moses ; fur that had not eased 
lumaCall; but that they had all of them theiiaulhorlCy from him , wherein 
he doth truly and ingenuously interpret that place. But seeing iloses had 
the entire sovereignty in the commonwealth of the Jews, it is manifest that 
bis [heret>y signihed that ihey had their authority from the civil sovereign; 
and therefore that place proveth that bishops in every Christian commoa- 
WeBlth have their authority from the civil sovereign ; and from the Pope in 
Ilia ovm territories only, and not in the territories of any other stale. 

The second argument, is from the nature of monarchy; wherein all 
BBtbortty is ill one man, and in Others by derivation from him. Eul the 
govenunent of the Church, he says, is monarchical. This also makes for 
Christian monarchs. For they are really monarchs of their own people; 
Ihat iS; of iheir own Church ; for the Church is the same thing with a 
Christian people ; whereas the power of the Pope, though he were St. Peter, 
JS neither monarchy, nor hath anything of "archical," nor "cralv^tl," \i»l 
*i^ of "didacticaJj" for God acceptelli not a foicei, 'to.'', a """ 
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The third is from that the " see " of St. Peter is called by St. Cj^ 
the "heiui," the "source," the "toot," the "sun," from whence fl 
authority of bishops is derived. But by the la«: of Natnre, -which h 
better principle of right and wrong than the word of any doctor ihRt is b 
a miti, (lie civil sovereign in every coinmonweallh is the "head,"ll 
"source," the "root," and the "sun," from which ul! jurisdiction is d 
rived. And therefore the jurisdiction of bishops is derived from the d' 
sovereign. 

Theiouith is taken from the inequality of thdr jurisdictions. 
God, saith he, had given it them iramediately, He had given as well ec 
of jurisdiction ^ of order ; but we see, some are bisliops but of one 
some of a hundred towns, and some of many vriiole provinces ; 
differences were not determined by the command of God. Their juriidi 
tion therefore is not of God, but of man ; and one has a greater, another 
less, as it plcaseth the Prince of the Church. Whicli argument, if he hi 
proved ttefore, ibatlbe Pope had an universal jurisdiction over all Christiaa 
had been for his purpose. But seeii;g that hath QOI been proved, and tt 
it is notoriously known, the large jurisdiction of die Pope was pten hi 
by those that had il, lliat is, by the emperors of Rome (for the pauian 
of Constantinople, upon the same litH namely, of being bishop of lb 
capital city of the empire, and seat of tlie emperor, claimed to be equ±l 
him), it followeth, that .til other bishops have their jurisdiction from t] 
sovereigns of the place wherein they exercise the same. And as for th 
ausB they have not their authority rfs /«re divma; so neither hath the Poi 
lis dejUTC diiiino, except only where he is also the civil sovereign. 

His hfth argument is this: " If bishops have their jorisdicdon imm 

liateiy from God, the Pope could not take it from them, for he cani 

' nothing contrary to God's ordmation," and this consequence is ^Kid, ai 

well proved. " But," rnith he, " the Pope can do this, and has done it 

This also is granted, so he do it in his own domiaions, or in the dondnin 

of any other prince that hath given him that power ; but not universally 

right of the popedom, for (hat power belongeth to every Christian sot 

reign within the hounds of his own empire, and is inseparable from (I 

sovereignty. Before the people of Israel had, by the commandment ofGc 

I to Samuel, set over themselves a king, after the manner of other natiob 

I the high priest had the civit government, and none but he could make ( 

I depose an inferior priest. But that power was afterwards m the kinft t 

may he proved by this same argument of Beliormine ; for if the prieM 1 

the high priest, or any other had his jurisdiction immediately from Gi 

"' ■' '' ■''' — >'"''- 't from him, "for he could do nothing- ct 



m the king cottld not 
trary to God's ordin, 



I that king Solomon (i ! 

of his office, and placed Zodi 

ay in like manner ordain ai 

t for the well-governing of thl 



deprive bishops, as they sha 
'-' els. 

a sixth argument \s this : if bishops have their jurisdiction Je Ji. 
da/ino, that is, ''immediately from God,'' they that maintain it should In'in 
le word of God to prove it ; but they can bring none. The argumel 
! I have therefore nothing to s\y against it. But it is an argumci 
no less good to prove Ihe Pope himself to have no jurisdiction in "' 
dominion of any other prince. 

Lastly, he bringeth for argument the testimony of two popes, Innc 
, and Leo ; and 1 doubt not he might have ollc^ with as good reason, U 
I testimonies of all the popes almost since St. Peter. Fore "' ' " 
' love of power natnrally implanted in mankind, whosoever w 
L be would b: tempted to uphold the same opmion, Nevetthelen 
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should therein but do, as Innocent and Leo did, bear witness of tlicmselve?, 
and Iherefoie tlielr witness should not be good. 

In the fifth book he halh four conclusions. The first is, " that the Pope 
IB not lord ol all the world ; " the second, " that tlie Pope is not the lord of 
all the Christian world ; " the third, " that the ['ope without hk own 
totrilory, has not any temporal jurisdiction 'directly.' These three con- 
clusions are easily grantKl. Tlie fourth is, "that the Pope has, in the 
dominions of other princes, the supreme temporal power 'indirectly,'" 
which is denied; -unless he mean by "indirectly," that he has gotten it by 
indirect means, then Is that also granted. But I understand that when he 
saith be hath it " indirectly," he means that such temporal jurisdiction 
belongeth to him of right, but that this right is bnt a consequence of his 
pastoral authority, the which he could not exercise unless he have the other 
with it ; and therefore to the pastoral power, which he calls spiritual, the 
supreme power civil is necessarily anneied; and that thereby he hath a 
right to change kingdoms, giving them to one and taking them from 
another, when he shall think it condnces to the salvation of souls. 

Before I come to consider tlie arguments by which he would prove this 
doctrine, it will not be amiss to hy open the consequences of it ; that 
princes and states that have the civil sovereignly in their several common- 
wealths may belliink themselves, whether it he convenient for them, and 
conducing to the good of their subjects, of whom they arc to give an ac- 
count at the day of judgment, to admit the same. 

When it is said the Pope halh not, in the lerrilories of other slates, the 
supreme civil power "directly," we are to understand he doth not challenge 
it, OS olher civil sovereigns do, from the original submission thereto of those 
that are to be governed. For it is evident, and has already been snHicicntly 
in this treatise demonstrated, that the right of all sovereigns is ;Ieiived 
originally from the consent of every one of those that are to be joverned ; 
whether they that choose him do it for their common defence against an 
enemy, as when they agree amongst themselves to appoint a man or an 
assembly of men lo protect them; or whether they do it to save their lives, 
by suhrnission to a conquering enemy. The Pope therefore when he dis- 
daimeth the supreme civil power over other stales " directly," denieth Do 
more, but that his right cometh to him by that way ; he ceaseth not for 
all that to claim it another way, and that is, without the consent of them 
that are to be governed, by a right given him by God, which he calleth 
"indirectly" in his assumption to tfe papacy, liut by what-way soevei' 
he pretend, tlie power is the same ; and he may, if it be granted to be his 
right, depose pnnces and states as often as it is for the salvation of souls, 
that is, as often as he will : for he claimeth also the sole power to judge 
whether it be to the solvation of men's souls or not. And this is the 
doctrine not only that Beliarmine here, and many other doctors teach in 
their sermons and hooks, but also that some councils have decreed, and the 
Popes have accordingly, when the occasion hath served them, put in practice- 
For the fourth caundl of Lateran, held under Pope Innocent the Third, in 
the third chapter Di Htereticis, hath this canon : " If a kuig, at the Pope's 
admonition, do not purge his kingdom of heretics, and bein" exommnni- 
cate for the same, make not sadsfaction within a year, his siilikcls aie 
absoWed of their obedience." And the practice hereof hath beczi seen on 
direra occasions ; as in Qie deposing of Chilperic, king of Fn 
translation of the Roman empire to Charlemagne; in the o 

Elm, king oE England j in trunsferring the kingdom of Kavr 
e years, in the league against Henry the Third of France, a 

I think there he few princes that considt 

ml i but I wish they woald all nsotim \q 
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subjects. Men cannot serve tivo twutcra. Thej ought thetefore to 
ihcm, cither by holding the reins of govemmeat wholly in theii 

hands ; or by wholly delivering them into the hands of the Pope; that 

men as are willing to be obedient, may be protected in their obedieoob 
For this distinction of lempora! and spiritual power is but words. Power 
is as really divided and as dangerously to all purposes, by sharing wi^ 

iViolher " indirect " power, as with a " direct " one. But to 

■*'! argiinMinti. 

The litsC is this, "The civil power is subject to the spiriiual: theicfim 
: that hath the supreme power spiritual, hath right to command temporal! 

ifninces, and dispose of their temporals in order to the spiritual." As tot 
Ihe distinction or temporal and lipirituat, let us consider in what sense iti 

'may be said intelligiblyp 'hat the temporal or civil power is subject to the 
spiritual- There be but two ways that those words can be made ~ " 
For when we say, one power is subject to another power, the m 
cither is, that he which hath the one, is subject to him that bath the _ , 
or that the one power is to the other, as the means to the end. For vre 
cannot understand that one power hath power over another power ; Or Quit 
one power can have right or command over anodier. For subjection, cosi- 
mand, right, and power, are accidents, not of powers, but of persons. One. 
power may be subordinate to anotlier, as the art of a saddler to the art of l, 
lider. If then it be granted, that the civil govemnient be ordained SB 
means to brinR us to a spiritual felicity ; yet it docs not follow, lliat if 
king have the civil power, and the Pope the spiritual, that therefore flte 
king is hound to obey the Pope, more than every saddler is bound ' 
every rider. Therefore as from subordination of an art, cannot be 

the subjection of the professor ; so from the subordination of a „ 

ment cannot be inferred the subjection of the governor. When there-, 
fore he saith, the civil power is subject lo the spiritual, his meaning is,. 
AbM the civil sovereign is subject to the spiritual sovereign. And the argn- 

■ 1 stands thus, "The civil sovereign is subject to the spiritual ; thercfole 

ipiritualprincemay command temporal princes." Where the conclusian, 
e same with the antecedent he should have proved. But to prnve i^' 
allegeth hrst, Ihis reason ; " Kin^ and Popes, clergy and laity, make 
but one commonwealth ; that is to say, but one Chnrch ; and in aU bodiet 
the members depend one upon another: but things spiritual depend nol 
things temporal : therefore temporal depend on sphitual, and therefore 
subject to them." In which alimentation there be two gross errors : i 
is, that all Christian kings, popes, clergy, and alt ulber' Christian m 
make but one commonwealth. For it is evident that France is one cc 
nionwealth, Spain another, and Venice a third, &c. And these coitdst 
Christians ; and therefore also are several bodies of Christians ; dlat b ts 
say, several Churches ; and their several sovereigns represent them, whereby 
they are capable of commandii^ and obeying, of doing and suffering, as %. 
natural man ; which no generalor universal Chnrch is, till it have a re — 
SBDtant ; which it hath not on earth : for if it had, there is no doubt 
that alt Chrislendom were one commonwealth, whose sovereign were ' 
representant, both in things spirituiU and temporal. And iLe Pop^ lo 
make himself this representant, wantelh three things tbet our Saviour hatbi 
not given him, to "command,"' and lo "judge," and to "punish," other-.^ 
wise than, by excommunication, to run IJom those that will not leora of 
him. For though the Pope were Christ's only vicar, yet he cannot e: 

his govermnent, till our Savionr's second toming : and then also it 

the Pope, but St. Peter himself with Uie other apostles, that are to be juices 

of the world. 
The other error in this his first aTEniiietxl.\s, \'Vi».\>i« m^-JS >-Ve naaiiaeiki 
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every comraonweallh, as of a natural body, depend one of DnothEr. Ii i!> 
tniC) they cohere together, but they depend only on the sovereign, wbicb is 
the soul of the commonwealth; which failing, the commonwealth is dis- 
snlved into a civil war, no one man so much as cohering to another for want 
of a common depemJcnce on a known sovereign ; Ju;t as the members of 
the natural body dissolve into earth for want of a soul to hold them 
toeelher. Therefore there is nothing in this similitude from whence to infer 
a dependence of the laity on the clergy, or of the temporal officers on the 
spiritual ; but of both on the civil sovereign ; which ought indeed to direct 
hucivil commands to the salvation of souls ; but is not therefore subject to 
any but God himself. And thus 70U sec the laboured lallacy of the first 
argument lo deceive such men as distinguish oot between the subordination 
of actions in the way to the end ; and the subjection of persons one to 
another in the administration of the means. For to every end the means 
sre determined by Nature, or by God himself supernaturally ; but the power 
lo make men use the means is in every nation resigned by the law of Nature, 
which forbiddeth men 10 violate (heir failh given to the civil sovereign, 

His second argument is this: " Every comraonweallh, because it a sup- 
posed to be perfect and Eufficient in itself, may command any ether 
commonwealth not subject 10 it, and force it to change the Administration 
of the government ; nay, depose the prince, and set another in his room, if 
it cannot otherwise defend itself aEainst the injuries he goes about to 
do them : much more may a spiritual commonwealth command a leinporal 
one to change the administraiion of their govemrneni, and may depose 
princes, and insliiule others, when they cannot otherwise defend ihe 
spiritual good." 

That a commonwealth, to defend itself against injuries, may lawfully do 
all that he hath here said, is very true ; and hath alieady in that which Imth 
gone before been sufEciently demonstrated. And if it were also true, that 
there is now in this world a spiritual commonwealth, distinct from a civil 
commonwealth, then might the prince thereof, upon injury done him, or 
upon want of caution that injury be not done him in time to come, repair 
and secure himself by war ; which is, in sum, deposing, killing, or subduing, 
or doing any act of hostilily. Bat by Ihe same reason, it would be no less 
lawful (or a civil sovereign, upon the like injuries done, or feared, to make 
vax upon the spiritual sovereign ; which I tietieve is more than Cardinal 
Bellarmine wouM have inferred from his own proposition. 

But spiritual commonwealth there is none in this world : for it is the same 
dtine with the kingdom of Christ, which He liimself sailh is not of this 
wodd ; bat shall be in the next world at the resurrection, when they that 
have lived justly, and believed that He was the Christ shall, though they 
died "natural" bodies, rise "spiritual" bodies: and then it is that our 
Saviour shall judge the world, and conquer His adversaries, and make a 
■piritnal commonwealth. In the meantime, seeing there are no men on 
earth whose bodies are spiritual, there can be no spiritual conunonneallh 
amongst men that are yet in the flesh ; unless we call preachers, that have 
commission to teach, and prepare men for their reception into the kingdom 
of Christ at the resurrection, a commonwealth ; which I have proved 
i&waAj to be none. 

The third ai^ument is this ; " It is not lawful for Christians lo tolerate 
an infidel or heretical king, in case he endeavour to draw them to his heresy 
or infidelity. But lo judge whether altmg draw his subjects to hcre.=;y ornot 
bdon^th lo the Pope. Therefore hath the Pope right to determine whether 
theprincc be to be deposed or not de|)osed." 

To this I answer, that both these assertvons aretiAsc. \" m 0«\«:«m., ™ 
pf wJwI refipojT soever, if they tolerate not ftvcii Vvn^, -«W\.sQei>« V» 
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he makcth, though it be concerning religion, do violate their faithi contra 
to the divine law, both "natoral" and "po^tive :" nor is there aajyti 
of heresy amongst subjects, but their own civil aoverrif^. For " hew 
is nothing else but a pri\fite opinion obstinnlely maintained, contruy Id I 
opinion which the public person, ihat is to say, the represeutant of tne coi 
nwnwealth, hath commanded to be taught." By which it is manir^ tl 
an opinion publicly appointed to be tauglit, cannot be heresy; nor t 
Eoveieign princes that uutharite them, heretics. For heretics are ncnel: 
private men, that stubbornly defend some doctrine prohibited by their law 
sovereigns. 

But lo prove that Christians ate not to tolerate infitiel or heretical Idi^ 
he ollegeth a place in Deut. xvli, 15. where God foibiddeth the Jew^ vh 
they shall set a king over tlieniiselves, to choose a stranger: and bo 
thence inferreth that it is unlnwrni foY a Chrislian to choose a. king tluc 
not a Christian. And it is true, that he that is a Christian, that is, 
that hath already obliged himself to receive our Saviour, when He sh 
come, for his king, sh^ tempt God too mnch in choosing for king in t 
vrorld one that he knoweth will endeavour, both by terror and persuaA 
to make him violate his faith. But it is, saith he, the same danger 
choose one that is not a Christian for king, and not to depose him when 
is chosen. To this I say, the question is not of the danger of ' 
but of th».jnstice of deposing him. To choose him, may in some case*, 
unjust ; but to depose him when he is chosen is in no case just. Fm it 
always violation of faith, and consequently against the law of Nature, wtu 
is the eternal law of God. Nor do we read that any such doctrijie if 
accQuntedChristian in the dme of the apostles; nor in the time of the Komi 
emperors, till the Popes had the civil sovereignty of Rome. But to d 
he hath replied, that ihe Cbristians of old deposed not Nero, 
nor Julian, nor Valens an Arian, for this cause only, that they wanted 
pond forces. Perhaps so. But did our Saviour, who for calling for n 
have hcd twelve legions of immortal, invulnerable angels lo assist 1 
want forces to depose Cxsar, or at least Pilate, that unjustly, wi' 
finding fault m Him, delivered Him to the Jews lo be crucified ? Or if I 
apostles wanted temporal forces to depose Nero, vras it therefore necesq 
for them, in their epistles lo ihe new-made Christians, lo tench iheo^ 
they did, to obey the powers constituted over them, whereof Nero \a IL 
time was one, and that they ought to obey them, not for fear of their wnil 
but for conscience sake ? Sh.'UI we say ihey did not only obey, but ab(>t ~ 
what they meant not, for want of strength ? It is not therefore for wa 
strength, but for conscience sake, that Christians are to tolerate their. 
then princes, or princes Ifor I cannot call any one nhose doctdne i; 
public doctrine an heretic) that authorize the leaching of an error. 
whereas for the temporal power of the Pope, he al]e},'eth further, 
St. Paul ( I Cor. vi. ) appointed judges under the heathen princes of 1 
times, such as were not ordained by those princes : it is not Im 
St. Paul does but advise them to take some of their brethren lo oa 
their differences as arbitrators, rather than to go to law one with . 
before the heathen judges; which is a wholesome precept, and full ofi 
fit to be practised also in the best Christian commonweal ihs. And 
danger that roay arise to relijnon, by Ihe subjects tolerating cpf 
or an erring prince, it is a point ol which b subject is no competent ji, 
or if he be, the Pope's temporal subjects may judge also of the Pope's 
irine, For every Chrislian prince, as I have lormerly proved, U no 
si:preme p.istor of his own subjects th-in the Pope of his. 
The fbuith a^umeot is taken Iioio flie to.v"^"' '^ ^™>S-. --^iwscrin .. 
Oxy BUir be made Christtans, the? suXwoix. ^x-m »w?3«, v^> qan^ 
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promise la keep and dercnd [he Cliriitian failli. Tlus is true ; fuc 
Chrialiaa kings are no mote but ChriEt's subjects i but Ihey may, Tor all Ihat, 
be the Pope's fellows ; for they we supreme pastors of thrir own subjects ; 
and the I'ope is nu more but king and pastor, even In Rome itsell. 

The fifth argument is drawn from the worils spoten by our Saviour, 
" Feed my sheep ;" by which was given ail power necessary for n pastor ; 
as the power to chase away wolves, such as are heretics ; the power to. shut 
np rams if they be mad, or push at the other sheep with ibeir hom.c, such 
as are evil, though Christian kings ; and power lo give ilie flock convenient 
fcod. From whence he inferreth that St. Peter had these three powera 
given him by Christ. To which I answer, that the last of these powers is no 
'more tion the power, or rather command, to teach. For the first, which is 
to chase away wolves, that is, heretics, the phice he ^oteth is (Matl.vii. 15), 
"Beware of^false prophets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves." But neither are heretics false prophets, or 
it all prophets ; nor, admitting heretics for the wolves there meant, were 
the apostles commanded to kill them, or if they were ki^s, lo depose 
them ; but to beware of, tiy, and avoid them : nor was it to St. Peter, nor 
to any of the apoitles, but to the multitude of the Jews that followed him 
into tile mountain, men for the most part not yet converted, that he gave 
Ais counsel, 10 beware of false prophets : which, therefore, if it confer a 
power of chasing away kings, was given, not only to private mL.-n, but to 
men that were not at all Christians. And as to the power of separating, 
and. shutting up of furions rams, by which he mennetii Christian kings that 
lefuse to submit themselves to the Roman pastor, uur Saviour refused to 
take upon Hun that power in this world himself, but advised to let the 
com and tares grow up together till ilie day of judgment ; much less did 
He give it to St. Petet, or can St. Peter give it to the Popes. St. Peter 
and all other pastors are bidden to esteem those Christians that disobey the 
Church, thot is, that disobey the Christian sovereign, as heathen men, and 
SB publicans. Seeing then, men challenge to the Pope no authurily over 
Allien princes, they ought lo tlmllenge none over those that are to be 
esteemed as heathen. 

But from the power to teach only, he inferreth also a coercive power in 
t)ie.Po{>e, over kings. The pastor, saith he, mnst give his Hock convenient 
food : therefore the Pope may, and ought to compel kings to do their dnty. 
Out of which it followeth that the Pope as pastor of Christian men, is king 
(f Itlngs : which all Clirislian kin|!S ought indeed either to confess, or else 
rtiq" ought to take upon themselves the supreme pastoral charge, every 
ope in his own dominion. 

' _llia aixth and last argument is from examples. To which I answer, 
fiat, that examples prove nothing; secondly, that the examples lie allegeth 
nUbe not fio much as a probablliiy of right. The fact of Jehoiada, in killing 
AtiUdiali (a Kings xi.], was either by the authority of king Joush, or it was 
aigrrihle crime in the bij;h priest, which ever after the election of king 
Said, was a mere subject. The fact of St. Ambrose in excommunicating 
^leodmius the emperor, if it were true he did. so, was a capital crime. 
Alid for the Popes, Gregory I., Gregory II,, Zachary, and Leo III., their 
lodgments arc void, as given in (heir own cause ; and the acts done by 
Oem conformably to this doctrine, are the greatest crimes, eapecially that 
■of Zachary, that are incident to human nature. And thus much of Power 
fiajeaiafitical ; wherein I had been more brief, forbenrinij to examine these 
a^pitnenti of Bellarmine, if they ha*l been his as a prisalt tWi.(\, Kfti.Tv'S'.a^ 
the champion of the Papacy against all other 0^^\a^;v«vV't.wies.^.■l^^.^^»»-"»- 
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T]{E most frequent pretext of sedition, and civil war, in Christian coml 
wealths, hath a. ioDg time proceeded from a difliculty, not yet sufficie 
resolved, of obeyinE at once both God and mnn, then when thmr £ 
' mandments are one contrary to the other. It is manifest enough, tl 
when a man receiveth two contrary commands, and knows that one of tb 
i, lie ought to obey that, and not the other, (hough it be tlte ci 
mand even of hi^ lawful sovereign {whether a monarch, or a sovere 
assembly), or the command of hu father. The difRculty therefore d 
sisteth in this, that men, when they are commanded in the name of Gi 
know not in djvers cases, whether toe command be from God, or whet 
he that commandelh do but abuse God's name for some private ends of 
own. For as there were in the Church of the Jews, many fidse piopb 
thut sought reputation with the people, by feigned dreams and visjcou; 
there have, been in all times in the Church of Clirist, false ' 
seek reputation with the people, by fantastical and Mse docti 
sudi rejiutation (as is the nature of ambitiou], lo govern tl. 
private iKinefit. 

But this dilficuhy of obeyinn bslh God and the civil sovere 
to Ihose that can distinguiih between what is " necessary," nr 
" necessary for their reception into the kingdom of God, is o; 
For if the command of the civil sovereign be such, as that it n 
without the forfeiture of life eternal ; not to obey it is unji 
precept of the apostle takes place : " Servants obey your i 
things ; " and " Children obey your parenls in all things ;" 
of our Saviour, " The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' chair ; all l 
fore they shall say, that observe and do." Dut if the command t>e Mi 
cannot be obeyed, without belni; damned to eternal death ; then it 
madness to obey it, and the counsel of our Saviour takes place (MatL 
23), " Fear not those that kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.'' j 
men therefore that would avoid, both the punishments that are to be lilt 
world inflicted, for disobedience to their earthly sovereign, and those tl 
shall be inflicted in the world to come, for disobedience lo God, have ne 
be taught to distinguish well between what is, and what is not necessan 

All that is " necessary to salvation," is contained in two virtues, "& 
in Clirist," and " obedience lo laws." The latter of these, if it were perfe 
were enough to us. But because we are all guilty of disobedience to Goi 
law, not only originally in Adam, hut also actually by our own trai 
gressions, there is required at OUT hands now, not only "obedience"! 
the rest of our time, but also a "remission of sins" for the lime pal 
which remission is the reward of our faith in Christ That nothing ^se 
necesHWily required to salvation, is manifest from this, that the kingdom 
heaven b shut to none but to siluiHis; that is to say, lo the disobedient, 
transgressors of the law ; nor to them, in case they repent, and believe ; 
the drlicles of Christian faith necessary to salvation. 

The oljedience required at our hands by God, that accepteth in rfl « 
actions the will for the deed, Is a serious endeavour to obey Him ; and 
called ilso by all inch names as sipvi^ \.\ia*. 
oliedience is sometimes called fcj iVie 

mse thej' imply a will 
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o God, and to one another, a. fulfilUiig of tlie whole Inw : and some- 
times by the name of " riEli'eousness;" for rigbtcousneM ia but the will lo 
give lo every one his own ; that is to say, the will to obey the laws : and 
sometimes by the name of "repentance;" because to rtpenl implielh a 
taming away from sin, which is the same with the return of the will lo 
obedience. Whosoever therefore unfeignedly desiretli lo fulfil ihe com- 
•nandments of God, or repentelh hiin truly of his transgressions, or that 
loveth God with all his heart, and his neighbour as himself, hath all the 
obedience necessanf to his reception into the kbgdom of God, For if God 
should require perlect innocence, there could no flesh be saved. 

But what commandments are diose that God hath given us? Arc all those 
laws which were given to the Jews bylhe hand of Moses the camraandments 
oTGod? If they be, why are not Christians laaght to obey them? Iftheybe 
not, what others are so, besides the law of Nature? For our Saviour Christ 
hath not given us new laws, but counsel to observe those we are subject lo ; 
that b to say, the iaws of Nature and the laws of our several sovereigns : 
nor did He make any new law to the Jews in His sermon on the Mount, but 
only expounded the law of Moses, to which they were subject before, 
laws of God therefore are none bat the laws of Nature, whereof the princip; 
is, that we should not violate our faith, that is, a commandment 10 obey 
our civil sovereigns, which we constituted over us by rantual pact one with 
another. And this law of God, that commandelh obedience to the law civil, 
commandeih by consequence obedience to all the precepts of the Bible ; 
which, as I have proved in ihe precedent chapter, is there only Ian', where 
the civils overeign hath made it so ; and in other places, but counsel ; which 
a. man at his own peril may without injustice relnse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the obedience necessary tosalvation, and lo whom 
it is due ; we are to consider next concerning faith, whom, and why we 
believe ; and what are the articles or points necessary lo be believed by 
diem thai shall be =aved. And first, for the person whom we believe, 
because it is impossible to believe any person before we know what hesaith, 
it is necessary he be one that we have heard speak. The pet^on, therefore, 
wiiDm Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the prophets, believed, was God 
himself that spake unto them supematurally : and the person whom the 
apostles and disciples that conversed with Christ believed, was our Saviour 
himself. But of ihem, to whom neither God the Father, nor our Saviour, 
evot spake, it cannot be said that the person whom they believed was 
God. They believed the apostles, and after them the pastors and doctors 
of the Church, that recommended to their faith the history of the Old and 
New Testament : so that the failh of Christians ever since our Saviour's 
lime hath had for foundation, first, the reputation of their pastors, and 
afterward the authority of those that made the Old and New Testament 
to be received for the rule of faith; which none could do but Christian 
SDVcrei^is ; who are therefore the supreme pastors, and the only persons 
whom Christians now hear speak from God ; except such as God speaketh 
to in these days supematurally. But because there be many false prophets 
"gone out into the world," othei men are to examine such spirits, as SL 
Johnadviselh as '^isl Epistle iv. 1), "whether they be of God or not." 
And therefore, seeing the examination of doctrines belongeth lo the su- 
preme pastor, the person, which all tliey that have no special revelation are 
to believe, is, in every commonwealth, the supreme pastor, that is to say, 
tbe civil sovereign. 

The causes why men believe any Chtistiau docVtvne mc ■jaiiQ'as.. '^o 
lUtlUi Ihe gift of God , and He workelh it in eadi «iei;»\ tomv "ci ^^^ 
^mg as It seemeUi good unto himself. T\\e nrosl otivtvOTS ■\nso^™^ 
^^■Uf our belief, concerning any point oi C\vT\s\.iaa MCft, is, ^J' »-^™ J 
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believe the Bible to be the word ofGod. Eut wIi^webelieTe the E^bleJ 
be ihe word of God is muchditputed, aa nil questioiu must needs be, ti^ 
are not well slated. For ihcy make not the question to be, " why wfi ' 
licvc il,'' but, "how we know it;" as if " bebevinij " and " knowing " w 
all one. And UicDce while one side ground iheir knowledge upon I^w 
fallibility of the Church, and the other aide, on the leatimony of ihe piim'' 
spirit, neither side concludeth what it pretends. For bow shall a mi 
know the infallibility of Ihe Church, but by knowing fiist the infallibillij 
or the Scripture ? Or how shall a man know his own private spirit to be 
otlier than a belief, grounded upon the autbori^and arguments of his 
teachers, or upon a presumption of his own gifts ? Besides, tuere is nothing 
in the Scripture from whith can be infeired the infallibility of the Church ; 
much less of any particular Church ; and least of all, the infullibility of anf 

It ib manifest theiefore that Christian men do not know, but only belieiB 
tlie Scripiure to be the word of Uod ; and that the means of makii^ them 
believe, which God is pleased to afford men ordinarily, is accordii^ to Ihc 
way of Nature, that is lo say, from [heir teachers. It is tlie doctrine cf SU 
Paul concerning Christian faith in general (Rom. x. 17), " faith cometh by 
healing," that is, by hearini; our lawful paatois. Ue saitb also (veisesl^a 
IS, of I iic some chanter), " How shall ihey believe iu Him of whorm tt"'"-" 
have not heatd ? and how shall they hear without 3 preacher? and how,-'- 
ihey preach, except they be sent ? " Whereby it is evident that the ord' 
cnube of believing that the Scriptures are the word of God, is the same 
the cause of the believing of all other articles of our faith, namii^. j 
hearing of those that are by the law allowed and appointed to teach JT 
our parents in their houses, and our pastors in the chtu'ches. Which a] 
made mure manifest by experience. For what other cause can tltei 
assigned why, in Christian eormnou wealths, all men either beliere, (. 
least profess [he Scripture to be the word of God, and in other comnii 
wealths scarce atiy 1 but that in Christian commonwealths th^ are tl'~ 
it from their infancy ; and in other places they are taught otherwise? 

IJut if teaching be the cause of faith, why do not all believe ? It is — 
therefore that faith is the gift of Gcd, and He givcth it lo whom. I 
Nevertheless, liecausc lo Ihem lo whom He grveth it. He giveth it 
means of teachet?, the immediate cause of failh is hearing;. In a 
where many ore taught, and some profit, others profit not, the c 
learning in them that profit is the master ; yet it canpot be thence infeitedfl 
learning is not the gift of God. All good things proceed from Godii 
cannot all that have them say they are Inspired ; rorthotimphesagiftsuf 
natural, and the immediate hand of God, which he that pretends tOi X^ 
tends to be a prophet, and is subject to the examination of the Chtirch. 

But whether men *'know," or " believe," or " grant " Ibe Scriptui 
he the word of God ; if out of such places of them as are without cibs— __ 
I shall show what articles of faith arc necessary, and only necessuj jS 
salvation, those meamnst needs "know," " believe," or " grant " the '"^^ 

The aaiim ritciisan'iiin, cnly article of faith, which the Scripture, n 
simply necessary to jalvation, is [his, thai "Jesus is the Christ.''.' f 
name of " Christ " is understand the king, which Gad had beloie pi 
by the prophets of the Old Testament to send into the world, to le^. . 
the Jews, and over such of other nations as should believe in ilim), N 
himself eternally ; and to give them that eternal Ide which w; ' - ^' 
sin of Adam. Which M'heii 1 have proved out of Scripture, 1 
show Kheii and in wliat sense some oOaet ai\.rc\«s. ma-i \i 
" necessary. " 
". J-br proof ihai the belie£ o£ \hs M\.\de, )«¥ 
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Inquired to salvation, ray first argument shall be frain the scope of the 
eelists, which was by ihe description of the life of onr Saviour, to 
establish that one article, "Jesus is the Christ." Tlie sum of St. Matthew's 
Gospel is this, that Jesus was of the stoclc of David, bom of a Virgin ; 
which, are the marks of the true Christ: that the Magi came 10 worship 
Him as King ol the Jews : that Herod for tlie snnic cause sought to kill 
Him : that John the Baptist proclaimed Him : tha.t He preached by him- 
self and His apostles that He was that king : that He taught the law, not 
as a Scribe, but as a manof authority : that He cured diseases by His word 
only, and did maoy other miracles, which were foretold the Christ should 
do : that He was saluted king when He entered into Jerusalem ; that He 
Ibrewamed them to beware of all others that should pretend to be Christ : 
that He was taken, accused, and put to death, for saying He was king : 
that Ihe cause of His condemnation written on the cross was, JESUS OF 
UAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. Al! which tend to no 
other end than this, that men should believe that " Jesas is the Christ. " 
Such therefore was the scope of St. Matthew's Gospel. But the scope of 
all Ihe Evangelists, as may appear by reading ihem, was the same. There- 
fore the scope of the whole guspel was the establishing of that only article. 
And St. John expressly makes it his conclusion (John xx. 31), "These 
tiling are written, that you may know that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
die hving God." 

My second argiiment is taken from the subjects of the sermons of the 
jostles, both whilst our Saviour lived on earth, and after His asCEnsion. 
The apostles, in our Saviour's time, were sent (Luke ix. 2) "to preach the 
kingdom of God.'' For neither there nor Matt. k. 7 giveth He any eom- 
mission to them other than this, " As ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand;" Ihat is, that Jesus is the " Messiah," the "Christ," 
the "King "which «'as to come. That their preaching also after His 
ascension was the same, is manifest out of Acts xva. 6, 7, " They drew," 
UjKh St. Luke, "Jason and certain brethren unto tlie rulers of the city, 
Ktpag, These that have turned the wnrldupside do«iiBre come hither also, 
Whom Jason hath received ; and these all do contrary to the decrees of 
Ctesac, saying, that there is another King, one Jesus." And out of the 
secotid and third verses ol the same chapter, where it is said that St. Paul, 
" ss his manner was, went in unto them ; and three Sahbalh dara reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures ; opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead, and that this Jesus, 
whom he preached, is Christ." 

The third ai^ument is from those places of Scripture, by which all the 
faith required to salvalion is declared to be easy. For it an inward assent 
of the mind to all the doctrines concerning Christian faith now taught, 
wheteof the greatest part are disputed, were necessary to salvation, there 
wotlU be nothing in the world so hard as to lie a Christian. The thief upon 
(he cross, though repenting, could not have been saved (or saying, "IJjrd 
lemember me when thou comest into thy kingdom ; " by which he testified 
nabdief o[ any other article but this, that "Jesus was the king." Not 
<bttld it be said (Hi it is. Malt. xi. 30), that "Christ's yoke is easy, and His 
fcnthen light ; " nor that "little children believe in Him," as it is Matt 
Scvjii. 6. Nor could St. Paul have said (i Cor. i. ai}, "It pleased GodTjy 
ffit foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe." Nor could St. 
VaiiA himself have been saved, much less have been so great a doctor of the. 
IlllUdl so suddenly, that never perhaps thought oi t.rans\icfiV3,TOl\Bt*5n.-BRii. 
^~''— ory, nor many olher articles now obtruded. 

bunh arguiBcnt is taken from places expiess, aTii sa.cV 
—ij oi inieryielaUoa ; as fitat, John "" '■•^■--— ^-^ 
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(bey thut testih 
.._.., _) only of the I 
TesUmenl : for [he Jeire al Ihar lime could not search the Scriptures oT 
New Teslamenl, which were not wnllen. But the Old Testanie ' ' 
uothiug of Chmt but ihe marks by which men might know Him « 
came ; as that He siiould de<icend from David, be bum at Bethlehem, u 
of a Virgin ; do grent mitadea, and the like. Therefore to believe that til 
JeauG was He, was sufficient to eternal life ; but more thin suflicient is 
necessaty, and conseijueDtl; no other article is required. Again (John xL 
" Whosoever liveth and bclieveth in me, shall not die eternally." There 
to believe in Christ is faith sufficient to eiemal life ; and consequently n 
more faiih than that is necessary. But to believe in Jesus, and it ' '* 
that Jesus is the Christ, is all one, as appeareth in the verses imi 
following. For when our Maviuur (verse z6) had said loMartiia, " Bdievq 
thou this? " she answerelh (veise 27), " Vea, Lord, I believe that thou 3 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world." Therefoj 
this article alone is faith sLifhcient to life eternal ; and more than suffide 
not necessary. Thirdly (John xx, 31) : "Tliese things are written that 
might believe, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that beliei 
ye might have life Ihrongh His name.'' There, to believe ihat " Jesi 
ihe Christ," is faith sufficient 10 the obtaining of life; and therefore no o 
anicle is necessary. Fourthly I (John iv. 2), " Every spirit that conies 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God." And i John t, 
"Whosoever believetb that Jesus is Ihe Christ, is bom of God," . 
verse 5, " Who is he that overcometb Ihe world, but he that believeth Qaii \ 
Jesus is the Son of God?" fifthly (Acts viii. 36, 37), "See," saith llie J 
eunuch, ' ' here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized ? And Phil' 
said. If thou believesC with all thy heart, thou mayst. And he answered ai 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God." Therefore this bl 
believed "Jesus is the Christ," is sufficient to baptism, that is to say, t< 
reception into the kingdom of God, and by consequence, only neces! 
And generally in nil p&ces where our Saviour saith to any man, " Thy & 
hatb saved thee," the cause He soitb it, is some confession, which direotlj^d 
by consequence, implieth a belief that "Jesus is the Christ." 
The hist argument is from the places where this artitJe is madi 
f foundation of Tailh : for he that holdeth the foundation simll be & 
I Which places are first. Matt. xxiv. 33,24: " If any man shall say udEo ]K 

j Lo here is Christ, or there, believe it not ; for there shall arise false C ' 

f and false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders," &c. He;.. 

/ see this article, "Je5us is the Christ," must be held, though he thatd 
leach the contrary should do great miracles. The second place i^ GaLL 
" Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel jinlo yi 

, than that we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.'" But the go» 
which Paul and the other apostles preached, was only this article, ( 
" Jesus is the Christ ; " therefore for the belief of this article, 
to reject the authority of an angel from heaven ; roach more of any 

man, if he leach the contrary. This is therefore the iundamental u 

Chrislinn faith. A third place is H John iv. i, a). " Beloved, believe'^ 
every spirit I hereby ye shall know the Spirit of God; every spirit llwtt &' 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God." IJy whictiK 
evident that this article is the measure and luie by which to est' - 
examine all other aiticles ; and is therefore only fundamental. ^, 
MaiLxvi, 16, tS. where alter Si. Veier had yrokssed this aiiicle, ■ 
rtur Saviour, " ThoU tut Ou\5t. Vtve ?«n o\ ■*« \Vswvg,<io4;- «« 
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from wiience 1 iarer that this niticle is Ibal on which nil other ilocirines of the 
Church are built, as on their foundation. A fifth is (f Cor. tii. 11, 12, &c.), 
"Other foEndatioD can no man lay, than that which is laid, Jesus is the 
Christ. Now if any man build upon Ihie founilntion, goid, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man's noik shall be made manifest ; for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall 
try every man's work of what sort it is. IF any man's work abide, which 
he huh built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man's ivork shall 
be bnmt, he shall suffer loss ; hut he himself shall be saved, yet so as by 
file," Which viTsrds, being partly plain and easy to understand, andpailly t 
allegorical and difhcult ; out of that which is plain may he inferred, lha.1 
pastors that teach this foundation, that "Jesus is the Christ," tltough they 
draw from it false consequences, which ail men are sometimes subject to, 
they may nevertheless be saved ; mudi more that they may be saved, who 
being no pastors, but hearers, believe that which is by their lawful pastors 
taught them. Therefore the belief of this article is sufficient ; and by 
conseqoence, there is no other article of faith necessarily req^uired lo 
salvation. 

Now for the part which is allegorical, as "that the fire shall try every 
man's work,'' and that " they shall be saved, but so as by lire," or "through 
lire" (for the original is Siit tiv/Ai), it maketh nothing against this 
conclusion I which I have drawn from the other words, that are plain. 
Nevertheless, becaose upon this place there hath been an argument taken, 
10 prove the fire of pur^tory, I will also here offer you my conjecture con- 
cerning the meaning of this trial of doctrines, and saving of men as by Rre. 
lie apostle here seemetli to allude to the words of the prophet Zechariah 
(itiii. 8, 9), who speaking of the restoration of the kingdom of God, saith 
thus : " Two parts therein shall be cut oif, and die, hut the third shall be 
left therein ; and I will bring Ihe third part through the iiie, and wU] refine 
them as silver is reSned, and will try them as gold is tried ; they shall call 
on the name of the Lord, and I will hear them." The day of judgment is 
the day of the restoration o! the kingdom of God ; and at that day it is, 
that St. Peter tells us (a Pel. iii. 7, 10, 12) shall be the conflagration of the 
■world, wherein the wicked shall perisli ; but the remnant which God will 
Mve, shall pass through that lire unhurt, and be therein (as silver and gold 
axt refined by the fire &om their dross) tried, and refined from Iheir idolatry, 
and be made to call upon the name of the true God. Allnding whereto, 
St. Paul here saith, that " the day," that Is, the day of judgment, the great 
&iy of our Saviour's coming to restore the Idngdom of God in Israel, shall 
try every man's doctrine, by judging wbich are (jold, silver, precious stones, 
DWd, Imy, stubble ; and then lliey that have built false consequences on 
die true foundation, shall see their doctrines condemned ; nevertheless they 
themselves shall be saved, and pass unhurt through this universal fire, and 
live eternally, to call upon the name of the true and only God. In which 
seote there is nothing that accordeth not with the rest of Hoty Scripture, 
or any glimpse of the fire of purgatory. 

But a man may here ask, whether it he not as necessary to salvation, to 
believe, that God is omnipotent ; Creator of the world ; that Jesus Christ 
is risen ; and that all men else shall rise again from the dead at the last 
4ayj as to believe that "Jesus is the Christ." To which I answer, ihey 
aie ! and so are many mote articles : but they are such as are contained 
.Jn this one, and may be deduced from it, with more or less dilficaltf . ?<» 
■^ho is there that does not see that they who beYieve ■\tsM5.\.i) \K'fca^:*«' 

'ttie God of Israel, and that the Ismclilea tai lox Gaa.ftveOtB-ci'yjw^^ 
of all ibings, do therein also believe t^iai Gul '«. ftie Ottvw.- 
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Ccealor of all things 7 Or how can a duui believe that Jeaui is 

that sh^l reign eEernally, unl«s3 he believe Him also lisen ^aia from ti 

dead? For a dead man cannot exercise the office of a king. ' * 

that holdetli this founilntion, "Jesus is the Christ," iioldelh e , 
that he seeth lightly deduced frani it, and implicitly all that is conseqnelW , ! 
thereuntn, though he hnve not skill enough to discern the causeqiieaeiL 
And therefore tt holdeth sllII good, that the belief of this one article IS 
suificient &ith to obtain remission, of sins to the " penitent," and coos 
quently to bring them into the kingdom of heaven. 
• Now that I ULve shown that all the obedience required to salvation ea 
^teth in the will lo obey the law of God, that is to say, in repentance ; ai 
all Ihe faith required to the same is comprehended in the bdief of th 
article, "Jesus is the Christ;" I will further allege those places of H 
Gospel tliat prove that all that is oecessary to salvation is conlajned in bol 
these joined together. The men to whooi St. Peter preached on the Axf 
Pentecost, neit after the ascension of our Saviour, asked him and the K 
of the apostles, saying (Actsii. 37), " Men and brethren, what shall wedO'2 
To whom St, Peter answered (in the next verse), " Repent, and bebapti* 
every one of you, for the remission of sins, and yc tholl receive the nil 1 
the Holy Ghost." Therefore repentance and baptism, ihat is, bet — ■■* 
that "Jesus is the Christ," is all that is necessary to salvation. Agai , __ 
Saviour being asked by a certain ruler (Loke xvhi. iS), " What shrfl I do 1 
inherit eternal life?" answered (verse so), "Thon knowcst the commaDi 
mcnts, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do not steal, do not beac &k 
witness, bonour thy father and thy mother." Which when he said lie bn 
obaei'vod, our Saviour added (vci^e aa), " Sell all thou hasl, give it lodi 
poor, and come and follow me : " which was as much as to say, Rely tm a 
that am the king. Therefore to fulfil the law, and to i>elievc that Jesm 
the luDg, is all that is leqitired to bring a man to eternal life. Thirdly, -fi 
Paul saitb (Rcao. i. 17), "The just shall live by faith;" not every rai^ In 
the "just; therefore "fa)th"and "justice" (that is, the "will lo be just 
or " repentance ") are all that is necessary to life eternal. And (Mark li l; 
our Saviour preached, saying, " The time is fulfilled, and the kmgdoiai 
God is at hand, repent and believe the evangile," that is, the good ne» 
tiint the Christ was come. Therefore, to repent, and to beheve that Jesi 
is the Christ, is ail that is requited to salvation. 

Seeing then it is necessary that faith and obedience, implied in thewn 
repentance, do both concttr to our salvadon ; the question by which of tl 
two we are justified. Is impertinently disputed. Nevertheless, it will nott 
impertinent to malte manifest in. what manner each of them contribob 
thereunto ; and in what sense it is said, that we are to be justified by A 
one, and by the other. And first, if by righteousness be understood fl, 
justice of the works themselves, there is no man that can be .saved ; fortha 
13 none that hath not transgressed the law of God. And therelore when w 
are said to be justified by works, it is to be understood of the will, whk 
God dotb always accept for the work itself, as well in good as in evil tat 
And in this sense only it is that a man is called "just or " unjust j" it 
that his justice justifies him, that is, gives him the title, in God's acceptatis 
of "just ;" and tenders him capable of " living by his faith," whidi blAf 
he was Tiot. So that justice justifies in that sense in which to " jnsti^* 
the same as that to "denominate a man just ;" and not in the significatK 
of discharging the law; whereby the punishment of his sins should 1 

But a man is then also said to te ivist'vficii -wVen tts ^ca, 'Awni^\ 
Aaufficientj is ,-icceplcd ; as when we v\ead out '«il-\i f>" enasa-^Qat 
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the law, and repent us of our failingE, and God accepteth it for the perlorm- 
ance itself. And because God accepteth not the will for the deed, liul oniy 
in the bithful ; it is therefore faith that makes good our plea ; and in this 
sense it is that faith only jusiifies. So that " faith" and " oh>cdience " are 
both necessary to salvation ; yet in several senses each of Ihcni is said to 

Having thus shown what is necessary to salvation, it is not hard to 
reconcile our obedience to God with uur obedience to the civil sovereign ; 
who is either Chrisiiuit or infidel. If he be a Christian, he alloweib the 
belief of this article, that "Jesus is the Christ ;" and of all the articles that 
ore contained in, or are by evident consequence deduced from it : which is 
all the faith necessaiy to salvation. And because he is a sovereign, he 
requireth odcdience to all his own, that is, 10 all the civil laws ; in which 
also are contained all [he laws of Nature, that is, all the laws of God: for 
besides the laws of Nature, and the laws of the Church, which are part of 
the dvi! law (for the Church that can make laws is the commonweal ih), 
there be no other laws divine. Whosoever therefore obeyeth his Chri'lian 
sovereign, is not thereby hindered, neither from believing, nor from obeying 
God. But suppose that a Christian king should from this fon'mlalion 
"Jesus is the Christ," draw some false con*eqiiences, that is to say, make 
some snpeistructions oThay or stubble, and command the teaching of the 
same ; yet seeing St. Paul says he shall be saved ; much more shall he be 
saved, that teacheth them by his command ; and much more yet, be that 
teaches not, but only believes his lawful teacher. And in case a subject be 
forbidden by the civil sovereign to profess some of those his opinions, upon 
what just ground can he disobey ? Christian Icin^ may err in deducing a. 
consequence, but who shall judge ? Shall a private man judge, when the 
question is of his own obedience ? Or shall any man judge trat he that is 
appointed thereto by the Church, that is, by the civil sovereign that re- 
presenteth it ? Or if the Pope, or an apostle judge, may he not err in 
deducing of a consequence? Did not one of the two, St. Peter or St. Paul, 
err in a superstructure, when St. Paul witilstood St. Peter to his face? 
There can therefore be no contradiction between the laws of God and ihe 
laws of a Christian commonwealth. 

And when the civil sovereign is an infidel, every one of his own subjects 
that resisteth him, sinneth against the laws of God {for snch are the laws of 
Nature), and rejecteth the counsel of Ihe apostles, that admonishelh all 
Christians to obey their princes, and all children and servants to obey their 
poTcnls and masters in alt things. And for their "faith," it is internal and 
mvisibie ; they have the license that Naaman had, end need not put them- 
selves into danger for it. But if they do, they ought Eo expect their reward 
in heaven, and not complain of their lawful sovereign; much less make 
war upon him. For he that is not glad of any just occasion of martyrdom, 
has not the faith he professeth, but pretends it only, to set some colour 
upon his own contumacy. Bat wliat infidel king is so unreasonable, as 
knowing he has a subject, that waiteth fot the second coming of Christ, 
alter the present world shall be burnt, and intendeth then to obey him 
(which is the intent of believing that Jesus is tlie Chdst), and in tile 
meantime thinketh himself bound to obey the laws of that inf^''-' 
(which all ChriatiaoB are obliged in conscience to do), I ■ ■ - 
pBrsecute such a subject f 

Arid thus much shall suffice concerning the kingdon 
ecclesiastical. Wherein I pretend not to advance oB-j 
but only to show what are the consequences that Me«i 
tbepiinciples of Christian politics (wlucVv arc tiic W'A'j ^ctv?^-'' 
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iirmation of the power of civil sovereigns, and the duty of their subjects. 
And in the allegation of Scripture I have endeavoured to avoid such texts as 
arc of obscure or controverted interpretation ; and to allege none, but in such 
sense as is most plain and agreeable to the harmony and scope of the whole 
Bible ; which was written for the re-establishment of the kingdom of God 
in Christ. For it is not the bare words, but the scope of the writer, that 
givcth the tnie light by which any writing is to be interpreted ; and they 
that insist upon single texts, without considering the main design, can derive 
nothing from themxlearly ; but rather by casting atoms of Scripture, as dust 
before men's eyes, make ever3^ing more obscure than it is ; an ordinary 
artifice of those that seek not the truth, but their own advantage. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Of Spiritual Darl;iicss,/i'iim MisinlerprelaHoii of Scriflurc, 

Besides these sovereign powers, "diwne"and " human," of which I have 
failherto discoursed, there is roeaCion in Scripture of anotiiEr power, Damely 
(Eph. vi, la), that of " the rulers of the darkness of this world ; " (Mutt, . 
xii. z6], "the kingdom of Sat^u ;" and (Matt. ix. 34), " the principality of 
Beeliebuh over demons," that ib tu s^y, over phantasms that appear in the 
air: for which cause Sataji is also called (Eph. ii. 3), " the prince of the 

fiwcr of the air ; " and, because he nileth in the darkness of this world 
ohi) xvi. tl), " the prince of this world ; " and in consequence hereunto, 
cy who are under his dominion, in opposition to the faithful (who are the 
" children of the li^ht"), are caQed the" children of dnrkness. For seeing 
Beelzebub is prince of phantasms, inhabitants of his dominion of air and 
darkness, the children of darkness, and these demons, phanlasms, or spirits 
of illusion, signify all^oricall; the same thing, lliis considered, tlie 
kingdom of darkness, as it is set forth in these and other places of the 
Scripture, is nothing else but a " confederacy of ileceivers, that to obtain 
domuiinn over men in this present world endeavour by dark and erroneous 
doctrines to extinguL'Ji in them the light both of Natnre and of the Gospel, 
and so to disprepare them for the kingdom of God to come." 

As men that are utterly deprived from their narivily of the light of the 
bodily eye have no idea at all of any such light ; and no man ccnceives in 
his imagination any greater light than he hath at some time or other per- 
ceived % his outward senses ; so also is it of the light of the Gospel, srA of 
the light of the understanding, that no man can conceive there is any greater 
degree of it than that which he hath already attained unto. And from hence 
it comes to pa'is that men have no other means to acknowledge their own 
darkness but only by reasoning from the unforeseen mischances that befall 
Ihem in their ways. The darkest partof tlie kingdom of Satan is that which 
is without the Church of God ; that is to say, amongst them that believe 
not in Tesus Christ. But we cannot say that therefore the Church ciijoyt^tl', 
as the land of Goshen, a!l the light which to the performance of ili^ 
enjoined us liy God is necessary. Whence comes it [hat in Cli 
there has been, almost from the time of the apostles, sach justlinj; of 
another out of their places, both by foreign and civil wM% Bid "^ 

at every little asperity of their own fortune, a.ni cnc^ \\\.'i\e 
ihat ol other men, and such diversity ol wa.^! 
•• felicity," if it be not night amonesl 
^mfetin the dark^ 
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The enemy has been here in the night of our nalunil ignorance, a 
sown the lares of Epintual errors j and that, first, by abuslne and tnittios, 
out the light of the Scriptures : for we err, not knowing llie Scnpturefi. 
Secondly, by introducing the dcmonol(^7 of the heathen poels, that is to 
5ny, their fabulous doclrine concerning demons, which are but idols, or 

Ebantasms of the brain, without sny rea.1 nature of their own, distinct from 
umin fancy ; such as are dead men's ghosts, and fairies, and other matter 
of old wives' tales. Thirdly, by mining with the Scripture divers relics of 
the religion, and much of tlie vain and erroneous philosophy of the Greeks, 
espBoially of Aristotle, Fourthly, by mingling with both these, Iklse or 
uncertain traditions, and feigned or uncertain history. And so we come 
10 err,' " by giving heed to seducing spirits, " and the demonolt^y of such 
"as speak lies in hypocrisy ;" or as it is in the original (l Tim. i», I, a), 
" of those that play the part of liars, with a seared conscieace," that is, 
contrary to their own knowledge. Concerains flie first of these, whidi is 
the seducing of men, by the abuse of Scripture, I intend to speak briefly in 
this chapter. 

The greatest and main abuse of Scripture, and to which ahnost the rest 
are either consequent or subservient, is the wresting of it, to prove that the 
kinedom of God, mentioned so often in the Scripture, is the present 
Church, or multitude of Christian men now living, or that being dead, sre 
to rise again al the last day : whereas the kingdom of God was first 
instituted by the ministry of Moses, over the Jews only ; who Were therC' 
fore called His peculiar people ; and ceased afterward, in the eleetioB 
of Saul, when they refused to be governed by God any more, and demancEeS 
a king after the manner of the nations ; which (Sod himself consenMd 
unto, as I have more at lai^ proved before in chapter xxirv. After tbft 
time, there was no other kingdom of God in the world, by any pact at 
itherwise^ than He ever was, is, and shall he king of all men, and of sD 
reattires, as governing accordii^ to His will, by His infinite powen 
[evertheless, He promised by His prophets to restore this His' govemi 
— ■ to Ihem again, when the time He hath in His secret couiwel 
nted for It shaQ be fully come, and when they shall turn onto 
by repenlance and amendment of life. And not only so, but He 
ivited the Gentiles to come in and enjoy the happiness of His reign, on ths 
■ne conditions of conversion and repentance ; and He promised also to 
id His Son into the world, to expiate the sins of them all by His death) 
"" to prepare them by His doctrine to receive Him at His second coming. 
lich second coming not yet Ixing, the kingdom of God is not yet come, 
~ E are not now under any other kings by pact, but our civil sovci 
; saving only, that Christian men are already in the kingdom o[ 
inasmuch as they have already the promise of being received at H! 
'coming again . 

Consequent to this error, that the present Church is Christ's kingdom 
there ought to be some one man, or assembly, by whose mouth ou 
Saviour, now in heaven, apeaketh, giveth law, and which represenleth Hi„ 
person to all Christians : or divers men, or divers assemblies, that do the 
same to divers parts of ChrJ=tendoni. This power regal under Cfaris^ 
being challengecl, universally by the Pope, and in particular con:-"^~ 
wealths by assemblies of the pastors of the place [when the Scripture ,p.._. 
it to none but to civil iovereigns), comes to be so passionately diqiuttdL. 
that it pntteth out the light of Nature, and causeth so great a darkness in 
men's understanding, that they see not who it is to wliom they have' 
engaged iheir obedience. 
Consequent to (his claim of tte Pope lo \k Nicat-aHieni ol ^Vvist 
present Uiurch {supposed to be tlwil. 'inng^om '^^ 
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addrcEsed in the Gospel), is Ibe doctrine, that it is necessary for a Christian 
king to meive his crown by a. bisliop ; as if it were from thut ceremony 
that he derives the clause of iJrfi^ni/ifi in his title; and that then only he 
ii made king by the favour of God, when he is crowned by the authority of 
God's universal vicegerent on earth ; and that every bishop, whosoever be 
his sovereign, talceth at his consecration an oath oF absolute obedience to 
Ihe Pope. Consequent to the same, is the doctrine of the fourth Council of 
Jaleran, held under Pope Innocent the Third {chap. iii. De Hariticis), 
" that if Q king at the Pope's admonition, do not pu^ his kingdom of 
heresies, and being excommunicate for the same, do not give satisfiiction 
within a year, his subjects are absolved of the bond of their obedience." 
Where, by heresies are understood all opinions wlych the Church of Rome 
hath forbidden to be maintained. And by this means, as oHen as thera is 
any Tepugnancy between the political deigns of the Pope, and other 
Christian princes, as there is veiy often, there ariseth such a mist amongst 
their subjects, that they know not a stranger that thrusteth himself into the 
throne of iheir lawful prince, from him whom they had themselves placed 
there ; and in this darkness of mind are made to (ight one against another, 
without discerning tlieir enemies from their friends, under the conduct of 
another man's ambition. 

From the same opinion, that the present Church is the kingdom of God, 
it proceeds that pastors, deacons, and all other ministers of the Church, 
take the name to themselves of the " clergy j " giving to other Christians 
the name of "laity," that is, simply " people." For clergT signifios those 
whose maintenance is that revenue, wuch God having reserved to himself 
during His reign over the Israelites, assigned to the tribe of Levi (who were 
to be His puluic ministers, and had no portion of land set them out to live 
on as their brethren), to be their inheritance. The Pope therefore, pre- 
tending the present Church to be, as the realm of Israel, the kingdom of 
God, challenging to himself and his subordinate ministers the like revenue, 
as the inheritance oE God, the name of clei^ was suilable to that claim. 
And [hence it is that tithes and other tributes paid to the Levites, as God's 
right, amongst the Israelites, have a long time been demanded, and taken 
of Christians, by eccIesiEistics, jure divino, that is, in God's right. By which 
means the people everywhere were obliged to n double tribute ; one to the 
state, another to the clei^ ; whereof, that to the cleigy, being the tenth of 
their revenue, is double to that whidi a king of Athens, and esteemed a 
tynuit, exacted of his subjects for the defraying of all public chaises : for 
he demanded no more but the twentieth part, and yet ahnndantly main- 
tained therewith the commonwealth. And iti the kingdom of the Jews, 
during the sacerdotal reign of God, the tithes and offerings were the whole 

From the same mistaking of the present Church for the kingdom of God, 
, came in the distinction between the "civil"and the "canon" laws: the 
civil law being llie acts of "sovereigns " in their own dominions, and the 
' canon' law being the acts ol the Pope in the same dominion. Which 
I canons, though they were but canons, that is, "rules propounded," and 
'J but voluntarily received by Christian princes, tiU the translation of the 
empire to Charlemagne, yet afterwards, as the power of the J" 
creased, became "rules commanded," and the emperors IImdv 
Avoid greater mischiefs, which the people blinded might be led li 
lorced to let them pass for laws. 

From hence it is, that in all dominions wWte ^^^c "^wj^a ^<^ 
power is ealirely received, Jews, Turks, anS GenVXXes, Mt ™ '^" 
Church Cokraled in tlicir religion, as (av I.itv.\\. a.s m Ooe 
pn/isiloa thereof tliey offend nol aga.i.nst l.\ie ci.\i.\- ti'*'':'' 
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Christian, though a stranger. noI to be of Ibe Koman religion, is captt* 
because the Pope pretendeth thai all ChmCiaas ate hU ^at^ects. jl 
□tberwise k were as mui^h against the law of nations to persecute 
Chrislion atranget, for profess-iiig the idigion of his own country, as i 
intidel ; or rather more, inasmuch as they that are not againft Chris 
are with Him. 

From the same it is, that in every Christian state there are certain mi 
that are exempt, by ecclesiastical liberty, from tlie tributes and from the 
tribunals of the civQ state ; for so are the secular clei^, besides monks and 
friars, which in many places hear so greit a proportioti to the comrooa 
'- "IS if need were, there might be raised out of them alone an armjr. 






Lcient for any war the Church militant should employ them ii 
Iheir own or other prinus. 

A ^cond eeneral abuse of Scripture, is the turning of 
conjuration, or enchantment, To " consecrate " is, in Scripture, to offer, 
give, oc dedicate, in pious and decent language and gesti 
other thing to God, by separating of it from common use 
sanctify, or make it God\ and lo be used only by those' whom God hntb 

S pointed to be His public ministets (as I have already proved at lai^ ' 
: xxxvth chapter}, and thereby to change, not the thing consecrated, b 
only the use of it, from being profane and common, to be holy, and pecU' 
liar to God's service. SuE when by such words, the nature oc quality ol 
the thing itself is pretended to be changed, it is not consecration, but 
either an extraordinary work of God, or a vain and impious conjuration, 
r But seeing, for the frequency of pretending the change of nature in Qioe 
f consecrations, it cannot be esteemed a work extraordinary, it is n" "*' — 
1 than a "conjuration " or " incantation," whereby they would have 
I believe an alteration of Nature that is not, cont raty to the testimony of 
man's sight, and of all the rest of his senses. As for example, vhm the 
priest, instead of consecrating bread and wine to God's pecliliar service in 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper (which is but a separation of it fron^ 
the common use, to signifjv that is, to put mea in mmd of their 
demption, by the passion of Christ, whose body was broken, i 
blood shed upon the crass for our transgressions), pretends, that 
saying of the Words of our Saviour, " This is my body," and " This is 
blood," the nature of bread is no more there, hut His very body ; i 
withstanding there appeareth not to the sight, or oiher sense of ihereraii 
anything that appeared not before the consecration. The Egyptian o 
, juiers, that are said to have turned their rods to serpents, and the wi 
into blood, are thought but to have deluded the senses of the spectators 
a false show of things, yet are esteemed enchanters. But what should . 
liave thought of them, if there had appeared in their rods nothing like 
serpent, and in the water enchanted nothing like blood, nor iike anytl ' 

else but water, but that they had faced down the king, that they were 

pents that looked like rods, and that it was blood that si'emed watef 
That had been both enchantment and lying. And yet in this daily « 
of the priest they do the vaiy same, by turning the holy wfrds into tl 
manner of a charm, which produceth nothinf; new to the sens.' ; but tlu 
face us down, that it hath turned llie bread into a. man ; nay more, intO^ 
God ; and require men to worship it, as if it wei'e our Saviour biniu 
present God and man, and thereby to cyjmmit moat gross idolatry. For, 
it be enough to excuse it of idolatry, to say it is no more bread, bl 
Cod; iFhy sliould not the same excuse serve the Egyptians, in case till 
had the faces to say, the leeks aTid anions ftic^ woTs^n^i^i ^tit b 
i-erj' ;eeis and onions, but a dlvimly vmici VVew "^P^^" "" " 
J^e words, " Tliis is my bo<}y," are cq^wa^* inJl««e. U 
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or " representE iny body ; " and it is an ordinary figure of speech : but to 
take it literally 19 an abuse ; nor thoogh so taken, can it extend any 
rorther than to the bread which Christ himself with His own hands cnn- 
secrated. Far I le never said that of what bresd soever, any jiriest wbat- 
aoever should say, "This is my body," or " This is Christ's body," the 
tame should presently be tratisutetantiated. Nor did the Church of Kome 
ever establish this tmnsuhslantiation (ill the time of Innocent the Third ; 
which was not above <fa years ago, when the power of Popes was at the 
highest, and the darkness of the lime {^own so great, as men discerned 
not the bread that was given them to eat, especially when it was stamped 
with the figure of Christ upon the cross, as if they would have men 
believe it were transubstantiated, not only into the body of Christ, but 
also into the wood of His cross, and that they did ea,t both together in 
ihc sacrament. 

The like incantation, instead of consecration, is used also in the sacrament 
of baptism ; where the abuse of God's name in each severol person, and in 
Ihe whole Trinity, with the sign of the cross at each name, maketh up the 
charm. At lirsl, when they make the holy water, the priest salth, "I 
conjure tbee, thou creature of water, in the name of God the Falher 
Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, and in 
virtue of tlie Holy Ghost, that thou become coQJnted water, to drive away 
all the powers ot the enemy, and to eradicate and supplant the enemy, 
&C. And the same in the benediction of the salt to be mii^Ied wiih it : 
"That thou become conjured snit, thet all phantasms and knavery of 
the devil's fraud may fly and depart from the pUce wherein thou alt 
sprinkled ; and every unclean spirit be conjured by Him that shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead." The same in the benediction of the oil : 
"That all the power of Ihe enemy, all the host of the devil, all assaaltsand 
ptuuUasms of Satan, may lie driven away by this creature of oil." And for 
the infant that is to be baptiied, he is subject to many charms : first, at the 
church door the priest blows thrice in the child's face, and says : " Go out 
of him. unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter." 
As if all children, till blown on by the priest, were demoniacs. Again, 
before his entrance into the church, he saith as before, " I conjure thee, 
&C., to go out, .Tnd depart from this servant of God." And again the same 
exorcism is repealed once more before he be baptized. These, and some 
other incantations, are those that are used instead of benedictions and con- 
Eeerations, in administration of tile sacraments of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper ; wherein everything that serveth 10 those holy uses, except the im- 
hiilowcd spittle of the priest, hath some set form of exorcism. 

Nor are the other rites, as of marri^e, of extreme unction, of visitation 
of the sick, of consecrating churches and churchyards, and the like, exempt 
fiom charms ; inasmuch as there is in them the use of enchanted oil and 
water, with the abuse of the cross, and of the holy word of David, asfergts 
mi Damiiu kyssopo, as things of efficacy to drive away phantasms and 
imaginary spirits. 

Another general error is from the misinterpretation of the words " eternal 
life," "everlasting death," and the " second death," For though we read 
filainly in Holy Scripture that God created Adam in an estate of living for 
«ver, which was conditional, thai is to say, if he disobeyed not His com- 
lo&ndment ; which was not essential to human nature, but consequent to 
the virtue of the tree of life : whereof he had liberty to eat, as long as he 
had not sinned : and that he was thrust out of Paradise after he had sinned, 
lest he should eat thereof, and live for ever-, ai\d ^'llaXOl.VlSC'i^■^^^™l■^*,'a- 
^^sehaJ;ge of sin 10 all that Lielieve on Hioi; a.ai'b'j covaei^tTOKE.^ w^*^: 
MjjtfeffraaJ iife lo all the fflUbful, aii4 W ^.^io.oa^.-l ■■ -1^^ "^^ ***"r^J 
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now, and halli been a long time far otlierwise ; namely, that every man. halh - 
eternity of life by nature, inasmuch as his sonl is immortal. So that tKe 
flaming swoitl at the entrance of Paradise, though it hinder a mail frbu 
coming to the tree of life, hinders him not froro the immortality which God 
look from liim for his .^iti ; nor makes him lo need the sacrificing ot Christ, 
for the recoverine of the same \ and consequently, not only the faithfiil and 
righteous, but a&o the wicked and the heathen, shall enjoy eternal life, 
without any death at all; much less a second, and everlasting death. To 
salve this, it is said, that by second and everlasting death, is meant a second, ' 
and everlasting life, but in lormcnls ; a figure never used but in this very 

All which doctrioe is founded only on sone of the obscurer places nf the 
Nevf Testament ; which nevertheless, the whole scope of the Scripture 
conaJered, are clear enough in a diflerent sense, and unnecessaiy lo the 
Christian faith. For supposing that when a man dies, theie remoinelh 
nothing of him but his carcass; cannot God, ttiat raised inaiiiniated dost 
and clay into a living creature by His word, as easily raise k dead carcass t 
life ogain, and continue him alive for ever, or make him die agaiti, b 
another word ? The " soul " in Scripture, sigiiifieth always, either the Ml- 
or the living creature ; and the body and soul jointly, the "body alive. "^ 
In the fifth day of the creation, God said : Let the waters produce n^b 
animit vioailis, the creeping thing that bath in it a living soul ; the " '"'" 
translate it, "that hath life." And again, God created whales, i 
tmimamvaxiilem; which in the Englisb is, " every living creature." And 
Btewise of man, God made him of the dust of the earth, and breathed In 
his face the breath of life, il Jacliti tsi hemo in animam vivailcm, that Js, 
"and man was made a living creature." And al^er Noah came out of iAb 
ark, God saith. He will no more smite enmaii animam T/himttm, that is^ 
" every living creature." And (Deut. xii. 23), " Eat not the blood, lor thfl 
blood is the soul ; " that is, " the life.'' From which places, if by "soul" 
were meant a "substance incorporeal," with an existence separated from the 
body, it might as well be inferred of any other living creature as of man; 
But that the souls oflhefaitliiul, are not of their own nature, but by God's 
special grace, to remain in llieir bodies, from the resurrection to all eterolQi) 
I have already, I think, sufficiently proved out of the Scriptures, in cbaptw 
xxxviii. And for the places of the New Teslament, where it is 5«id tint 
any man shall be cast body and soul into hell tire, it is no more than body 
and life ; that is lo say, they shall be cast alive into the perpetual fire Of 
Gehenna. 

Thit window it is ihat gives entrance to the dark doctrine, first, of elenml 
torments ; and afterwards of purgatory, and consequently of the wnlkir 
abroad, especially in places consecrated, solitary, or dark, of the gliostB 1 
men deceased; and thereby to the pretences of exorcism and conjuration 1 
phantasms ; as also of invocation of men dead ; and to the doctrine of ii 
dulgences, that is lo say, of eiemptiou for a time, or for ever, from the 111 
of purgatory, wherein these incorporeal substances are pretended by burning 
to be cleansed, and made fiX for heaven. For men being generally possessed 
before the time of our Saviour, by contagion of the demonology of the 
Greelvf, or an opinion Iliat the soula of men were substances distinct ffoni 
their bodies, and therefore that when the body was dead, the soul of ewty 
man, whether godly or ivicked, must subsist somewhere by virtue of its owk 
nature, without ackiiowledging therein any supernatural gift of God ; tht 
doctors of the Church doubted a long time, what was the place which thej 

'0 abide in, till they should he reunited lo their bodies in the resurreo- 

supposing for a while, they lay under the altars ; but afterwards tige 
i of Rome found iC mote profitable to build for then^ ■'-' ' -■ -""-■ 
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.^TitoiT ; which by some otlier Churches in this latter age has Iiean ilc- 
molished. 

Lei us now consider what tents of Scriplure seem most to confirm llie^e 
three general errorr, I have here louched. As for those which Cardinal 
Bellatmine halh alleged, for the present kingdom of God adminiatererl l.v 
the Pope, than which there are none that make a better shon- of proof \ [ 
have already answered ihem; and made it evident that the kingdom •>{ 
God, inslitulsd by Moses, ended in the election of Saul ; after wljich tin'e 
the priest of his own authority never deposed any king. That which ihc hi^li 
priest did to Athaliah, B'as not done in his own right, hut in the r]i;li! iif 
the young king Joash her son ; hut Solomon in his own right deposed ih« 
high priest Abialbar, and set up another in his place. The most dillicnll 
place to ansner, of all those that can be brooght to prove the kingdom of 
God by Christ is already in this world, is alleged, not by BeUaiminc, not 
any other of the Chmch of Rome ; but by Beia,' that will have it to begin 
from the resurrection of Christ. But whether he intend thereby \o entitle 
the presbytery to the supreme power ecclesiastical in the eommonneallh 
ot Geneva, and consequently to every presbytery in every other common- 
wealth, or to princes, and other civil sovereigns, I do not know. For ibe 
presbytery hath challenged the power to excommunicate their own king*, 
and to be the supreme moderators in religion, in the places where they 
have that form of Church -government, Qo less than the Pope challengelh 
it universally. 

The words are (Mark ix. 1], " Verily I say nnto you, that there be some 
of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with piower." Which woi-ds, if takengrammali- 
cally, make it certain that either some of those men that stood by Christ at 
that time, are yet alive ; or else, that the kingdom of God must be now-m 
this present world. And then there is another place more diliicult. For 
when the apostles, afier our Saviour's resurrection, and immediately before 
Mis ascension, asked our Saviour, saying (Acts i. 6), "Witt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Urael? " He answered them, " It 13 not 
for you to know the times and the seasons, which the Father hath put in His 
own power ; but ye shall receive power by the coming of the Holy Ghost 
upon you, and ye shall be my (martyrs] witnesses both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judca, and in Samaria, and unto the ulterraost part of the earth.'' 
Which is as much as to say, " My kingdom is not yet come, nor shall you 
foreknow when it shall come : for it shall come as a thief in the night ; but 
I will send you the Holy Ghost, and by Hiro yoB shall have power 10 bear 
witness 10 all the world, by your preaching of my resurrection, and the 
works I have done, and the doctiine I have taught, that they may believe 
in me, and expect eternal life, at my coming again." How does this agree 
with Ihe coming of Christ's kingdom at tlie resurrection ? And that which 
St. Paul says (l Thess. 1.9, to), "That they turned from idoh^ to serve the 
living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven ;" where to wait 
for his Son from heaven, Is to wail for His coming to be king in power ; 
which were not necessary if His kingdom bad been then present. 
U the kingdom of God began, as Beza on that place (Mark is "' 
tt, at the resurrection, what reason is there forChnstiansei 
EUrreotion to say in their prayers, "Let thy kingdom conwji"] 
manifest, that the words of St. Markarenotsotobeinleroir 
some of them that stand here, laith our Saviour, that shalll) . . 
till they have seen the kingdom of God come in power. Iftheil- 
'o come at the resurrection of Christ, why is it said, "sou 
than "all?" For they all lived till after ChriatwaaTW 
Ihey that require an «xaA mte(pK\3Xv«\. oS. "M» S^ 
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inleqjiet first the like words of our Saviour !o Si. Peter, conccminE SI. 
John (cliap. xxi. 22), " Ifl will that he tanr tilt I come, what is that to 
ihee?" upon whicli was grcundal a report that he should not die. Nerer- 
thelcss the truth of that report was neither confirmed, as well giounded ; 
nor leliitrd, as ill grounded on those words ; but left as a saying not under- 
stood. The same difficulty is niso in the place of St. Mark. And if it be 
lawful to conjecture at Iheir meaning, by that which immediatelj' follow^ 
both here and in St. Luke, where the same is again repeated, it is not im- 
probable to say Ihey have relation to the Transfiguration, which is described 
..in the vefEes iinmediiitely following : where it is said, that "after six days 
L Jesus taketh with him Peler, and James, and John " (not all, but some of 
BSIis disciples), "and leadeth them up into a high mountain apart by them- 
V^dves, and was Inuistigured before them : and His raiment becarne ahirung, 
TreKceeding white as snow ; so as no fuller on earth can white them : and 
there appeared unto them, Ellas with Moses, and they were talking with 
Jesus," &c. So that they saw Christ in glory and majesty, as He is to 
come ; insomuch as ' ' they were sore afraid. ' ' And thus the promise of our 
Saviour was accomplished by way of " vision." For it was a vision, as mr' 
piobab.W be interred out of St. Luke, that reciteth the same story (chap, i: 
taS, 8tc), and saith, that Peler and they that were with him, were heavy 
Kwilh sleep : but most certainly out of Matt. xvii. 9. where the same is again 
Ktelated ; for our Saviour charged them, saying, "Tell no man the vision 
nil the Son of man be risen from the dead," Howsoever it he, yet there 
n from thence be talien no ar^ment to prove that the kingdom of God 
V'laketh beginning till the day of judgment. 

r As for some other leits, to prove the Pope's power over civil sovel^ 
■ (besides those of Bellarmine), as that the two swords that Christ and r. 
apostles had amongst them, were the spiritual and the temporal xwotd, 
which they say St. Peler had given him by Christ ; and that of the twc 
luminaries, the greater signities the Pop^ and the lesser the king, one 
might as well infer oat of the first verse of the Bible, that by heaven h 
meant the Pope, and by earth the king. Which is not arguing from Scrip- 
lute, but a wanton insulting over princes, that came in fashion after the 
time the Popes were grown so secure of their greatness, as to contemn all 
Christian kings, and treading on the necks of emperors, to mock both them 
and the Scripture, inlhevroids of Psalm xci. 13, "Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and the adder ; the young hon and the dragon thou shalt tnin ''' 
under thy feet" 

As for the rights of consecration, though they depend for the most part 
upon the discretion and Judgment of the goveroore of the Church, and OOt 
upon the Scriptures ; yet those governors are obliged to such direction as 
the naluie of the action itself requireth, as that the ceremoniei, words, and 
gestures, he doth decent and significant, or at least conformable to *■■- 
action. When Moses consecrated the tabernacle, the altar, and the ve! 
belonging to them (Exod. xl. 9], he anointed them with the oil which God 
had commanded, to be made for that purpose: and they were holy ; theie 
was nothing exorcisea to drive away phantasms. The same Moses, the 
civil Boveieign of Israel, when he consecrated Aaron, the high priest, and 
his sonh, did wash them with water, not exorcised water, put their garments 
upon them, and anointed them with oil ; and they were sanctified lo minis- 
Jei unto the Lord m tht priest's office ; which was a simple and decent 
cleansing, and adorning them, before he presented them to God, to be His 
seivanls. When king Solomon, the civil sovereign of Israel, consecrated 
lOe lempiehehaa built (I Kings vin.l,Vei\ao4\irfcntaA\WcoM<;ie4-».\yj6L 
al litael, Biid having blessed ihem, ^e savcttiaTtom'i^,^™ ^'■'™«t"^*' 
^ Aearf 0/ his father to build it 1 and ior sW«^ W ^>™'^'>S. 'lVc smw 
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accomplish the same; and tbm prayed imtu Him, Grst, to accept thallioa'^, 
Itioogli it were not suitable 1o His infrnite greatness, and fo hear the prayers 
of His eervanis that should pray therein ; or, if they were absent, towiinis 
it ; and lastly, he ofTered a sacrifice of peace-otfering. and the house was 
dedicated. Here was no procession ; the king stood still in hij first place ; 
no exorcised water ; no Asptrga ine, nor other impertinent upplicaticn of 
words spoken upon another occasion ; but a decent and rational speech, 
and such as in making to God a present of his new-built house, was moat 
conformable to the occasion. 

We read not itiat St. John did eiorcise the water of Jordan ; nor Piiilip 
the water of the river wherein he baptized tlie eunuch ; nor that any pastor 
in the time of the apostles, did take his spitlle, and put it lothe nose of the 
person tQ be baptiied, and say, In odcrttn suaiiilatii, that is, " for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord ; " wherein neither the ceremony of spittle, for the 
uncleanness ; nor the application of tlial Scripture for the levity, can by any 
authority of man be justilied. 

To prove that the soul separated from the body livcth eternally, not only 
tbesouls of the elect, by especial grace, and restoration of the ett;rnal life 
which Adam lost by sin, and our Saviour restored by the sacrifice of him- - 
self to tlie &ithful ; Init also the souls of reprobates, as a property naturally 
ccmseqaeni to the CE^ence of mankind, without other grace of God but that 
wtu(^ is universally given to all mankind ; there are divers places, which 
at the Grst sight seem suihciently lo serve the turn ; but such, as when I 
compare them with that which I have before (chapter nicviii,) alleged ont 
of the xivth of Job, seem lo me much more subject to a diverse inlerpreta- 
lion than the words of Job. 

And first there ore the words of Solomon (Eccles. xii. 7), " Then shall the 
dtut return to dust, as It was, and the spirit shall return to God that gave 
it". Which may bear well enoufjh, if there tie no other text directly against 
iti this inlcrpretatton that God otdy knows, but man not, what becomes of 
A man's spirit when he expirelh ; and the same Solomon, in the same book 
(chapter lii. zo, 21), delivereth the same sentence in the same sense I have 
given it. His words are : " All go " (man and lieost] " to the same place ; 
aX are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; who knowelh that the spirit 
of man goeth upward, and that the spirit of tlie beast goeth downward to 
the earth ? " That is, none knows but God ; nor is it an unusual phrase to 
say of things we understand not, " God knows what," and " God knows 
where." That of (Gen. v. Z4) " Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not ; for God took tum ; " which is expounded (Ueb. xi. 5), " He was 
iranslated, that he should not die ; and was not found, because God had 
tnmslated him. For before his translation, he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God ; " making asmuch for the immorality of the liody as of the 
soul, proveth that this bis trarulstion was peculiar to them that pleDse God ; 
not common to them with the wicked, and depending on grace, not on 
nature. But on the contrary, what interpretation shall we give besides the 
literal sense, of the words of Solomon (Eccles. iii. 19), " That wbidi 
befalleth tJie sons of men, befollelh beasts ; even one thing belaUeth thetn ; 
BS the one dieth, so doth the other ; yea, they have all one breath " (one 
spirit); "so that a man hath no pre-eromence above a beast, for all is 
vanity." Ily the literal sense, here is no natural immortality of the soul ; nor 
yet any repugnancy with the life eternal which the elect shall enjoy by 
grace. And [Eccles. iv, 3), " Ueltcr ts he that haih not yet beoi, 
Uian both they ; '' lliat is than they that live, or have lived ; which, if the 
soul of all them that have lived were immortal, weres.lo.id.^'Hiwi^-, W'&neo. 
^have an immonal soul, were worse fliau lo W-it wo aaiiw-iSi- .J"^** 
(chapteiui ij, " The liTing know \l1e3 Aaaaj.e.'o-a.'.'Cas-^'^^*-^"*** 
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t anylhiafi ; " that is, naturaliy, and before ihe tcaurrection of Ibe 

Another place which seems to make for a natural inunoTtality of, the lOflll 
Is that where our Saviour saith that Abraham, Isuai^ and Jacob ate 
living ; but tins is spoken of the promi5e of God, and of iheir certitude to 
rise again, not of a life then tictual ', and in (he same sense (lint God saSd to 
Adam, that on the day he should eat of [he forbidden fruit, he should cer- 
tainly die i from that time forwaid he was a dpad mati by sentence ; bnt 
not by execution, till almost a thousand years after. So Abraham, Isaat^ 
and Jacob were alive by promise, then, when Christ spake ; but are not 
actually till the resurrection. And the history of Dives and Laiarus maka 
nothing against this, if we take it, as it is, for a parable. 

But (here be other plnceB of the New Testament where an immortality 
seemelh to be directly attributed to the wicked. For it is evident that 
they shall all rise to judgment. And it is said besides in many plaoes, that 
(hey shall go into "everlasting fire, everlasting lomienis, everlasting 
punishments ; and that the wotm of conscience never dietli ;" and all 
is comptebended in the woid "everiasling death," which is o " 

interpreted " everlasting life in lonnents." And yet 1 can find 

that any man shall live in torments everlastingly. Also, it seemeth hor^ 
to say, that God, who is (he Father of mercies ; that doth in bearen and , 
earth all tluit Fie will ; that hath the hearts of all men in His dispOEfaffj 
that workcth in men both lo do and [o will ; and without whose free gift 
a man hatti neither inclination to good, nor repentance of evil, should 
|)nnish men's transgressions without any end of time, and with all the 
extremity of torture that men can imagine, and more. We are (hcreron: to 
.consider what the meaning is of "everlasting lire," and other the like 
prases of Scripture, 

I have showed already that the kingdom of God by Christ beginneth.. at 
tiie day of judgment : that in that day the faithful shall rise again, wifil 
glorious and spiritual bodies and be His subjects m tiiat His kingdom, wluc^ 
iball be eternal : that they shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage^ 
nor eat and drink, as they did in their natural bodies ; but live for ever in 

nr individual persons, without the specifical eternity of generation : and 
~ the reprobates also shall rise again, to receive punishments for (heif 
as alH], that ihc^e of the elect, which shall be alive in their eaiiUf 
s at that day, shall have their bodies suddenly changed, and nmde 
■oiritual and immortal. But that the bodies of the reproteite, who moke 
the kingdom of Satan, shall also be glorious or spinlual b<yiies, or thai 
they shall be as the angels of God, neither eating, nor drinking, nor 
oigendering ; or that their life shall be eternal in their individiuil persoiK 
as the life of every faithful man is, or as the life of Adam had been if he 
had not smned, tliere is no place of Scripture to prove it ; save otily these 
places concerning eternal torments ; which may otherwise be interpreted. 

From whence may be inferred that as the elect after the resurrection aluU 
be restored to the estate wherein Adam was before he had sinned ; so the 
reprobate shall be in the estate that Adam and his posterity were in alfel 
the sin committed ; saving that God promised a Redeemer lo Adam, and 
such of his seed as should trust in Him, and repent ; but not to them that 
should die in thrar sins, as do the reprobate. 

Tlicse things considered, the texts (hat mention "eternal fire," "eternal 

torments," or "the worm that never dieth." contmdict not the doctrine of a 

second and everlasting death, in llie proper and nalunil sense of the wind 

" "death." The fire, or torments prepared tot v\\e witiMji \vi r.<£b«tisi' , 

Tapbet, or in what place soever, ma-j coW^™c tai ««-, juA -ivot 
wrer want wicked men to be tormen\e4 *vq ftuao^ Ovwu^ "« 
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toy one eternally. For the wicked being left in the estate they were in 
niter Adam's stn, may M the resurrection live as they did, mxtry, and give 
in marriage, utid have gross and cormplibte bodies, as all mankind now 
lutve ; and consequently may engender perpetually, after the rraurreclion, 
as they did before : for there is no place in Scripture to the conttaiy. For 
St. Pan!, speaking of the resurrection (l Cor. xv.} imderstatidelh it only ol 
the resurrection to life eternal ; and not the resuirectian to punishment. 
And of the Ilrst, he saith, that the body is "sown in corruption, tatsed in 
incorruption ; sown in dishonour, raised in honour ; sown in weakness, 
laiscd in power ; sown a nataral body, raised a spiritual body." There a 
no such thmg can be said of the bodies of them that rise to punishmenl- 
So also our Saviour, when He speaketh of the nature of mm after the 
resurrection, mcanelh the resurrection to life eternal, not to poQishment, 
The text is (Luke xx. verses 34, 35, 36) a fertile text : " The children of this 
wcarld marry, and are ^ven in marriage ; but they that sliall be counted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry, nor arc given in marriage : neither can they die any more ; for they 
aje equal to the angels, and are the children of God, being the children of 
"' * " The children of tliis world, that are in the estate which 



Adam left them in, sliall many, and be given in marriaEe ; that Is, coimpt, 
4nd generate successively : which is an immortality of the kind, but not of 
the persons of men : lliey are not worthy to be counted amongst them that 
shall obtain the next world, and an absolute resurrection from the dead ; but 
only a short time, as inmates of that world ; and lo the end only to receive 
condign punishment for their contumacy. The elect are the only children 
of the resurrection .- that is lo say, the sole heirs of elemal life : they only 
can die no more, it Is they that are equal (o ihe angels, and that are the 
children of God : and not the reprobate. To the reprobate there reiuaineth 
after the resurrection a "second" and "eternal" death : between which 
resurrection, and their second and eternal death, is but a time of punishment 
and torment ; and to last by snccesdon of sinners thereunto, as long as the 
kind of man by propagation shall endure ; which is eternally. 

Upon this doctrine of the natural eternity of separated souls is foanded, 
as I said, ;he doctrine of purgatory. For supposiug eternal life by grace 
only, there is no life but the life of the body ; and no immortality tiU the 
resurrection. The texts for pui^tory alleged by Bellarmine out of the cano- 
nical Scripture of the Old Testament are, first, the fasting of David for 
Saul and Jonathan, mentioned 2 Sam. I. 12 ; and ^ain, 1 Sam. iiL 35, for 
the death of Abnet. This fasting of David, he saith, was for Iheoblaioing 
of something for them at God's hands, after their death : because after he 
had fasted to procure the recovery o£ his own child, as soon as he knew it 
was dead, he called for meat. Seeing then the soul hath an existence 
separate from the body, and nothing can be obtained by men's fasting for 
the souls that are already either in heaven or hell, it foUoweth that there be 
some souk of dead men, tliat are neither in heaven nor in hell ; and there- 
fore they must be in some thud place, which must be purgatory. And thus 
with hard straining, he has wrested those places to the proof of apnrgatory ; 
whereas it is manifest that the ceremonies of mourning and fasting, when 
they are nsed for (he death of men, whose life was not profitable to the 
mourners, they are used for honour's sake to their persons ; and when it il 
done for the death of them by whose life the mourners had benefit, it pro- 
ceeds from their parllculnr damage. And so David honoured l^aul and 
Aluier with his fastings and in the death oi his own clilld, recomforteA 
himself by receiving his ordinary food. 

In the other places which he aJlegeth. out oI l.'iieO\iTe*iii«.W.,'Qw™»t''a 
'-' "" "s any *bow 01 coloui di proof. \ic 'ttravjf. m ««*** ■«* 
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wherein there is the word "anger," or " fire," or "burning," or "pining," 
or " cleansing," in case any of the fethers have but in a sermon rhetorics!^ 
applied it lo the doctrine of pui^loiy, already lielieveii. The firat vcise of 
ftalm xxxvii : " O Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath, nor cbawen me in 
thy hot displeasure ; " what were this to purgalory, if Augustine had not 
applied the " wrath " to the fire of hell, and the " displeasnre " fo dial of 
purgatory ? And what is it to purgilory, that of Psalm Ixvt. 12, " We went 
through fiie and water, and thou broughtest as to a mojsl place ;" and other 
the hie lesLi, with which the doctors of those times intended to adorn or 
extend their sermons, or commentaries, haled to their purposes by force ol 

nt? 

I But he allegeth other places of the Ne« Testament, that are not so easy 

p be answered. And first that of Malt "xii. 32: "Whosoever spealceth 

Dfd against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever 

, iketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be foi^ven him, neither in this 

world, not in the world 10 come : " where he ivill have purgatory to he 

the world lo come, wherein some sins may be forgiven, which in this world 

were not forgiven : notwithstanding that it is manifest, there are but three 

worlds ; one from the creation to the flood, wliich was destroyed by water, 

d is called in Scripture " the old world ; " another from the flood lo the 

y of judgment, which is "the present world," and shall be destroyed by 

b: and the third, which shall be from the dayof judgment forward, evct^ 

Being, which iscailed "the world to come ; and in which itisagreed by 

T, there shall be no pm^tory, and Iherefote the world lo come and pnr- 

, , inconsistent. But what then can be the meaning of those oM 

Jiviour's wordsP I confess they are very hardly to be reconciled with all 

le doC±rines now unanimously received : nor is it any sliame to confess 

c profoundness of the Scriptme lo he loo great to be sounded by the 

■ ss of human understand ing. Nevertheless, I maypropound such 

_.„_ _o the consideration of more learned divines, as the lexl itself si^- 

Kleth. And first, seeing to spcalc against the Holy Ghost, as being the 

onl person of the Tnnity, is to speak against the Church, in which the 

loly Ghost resideth ; it seemeth the comparison is made between the 

irinessof our Saviour, in bearing with offences done to Him while He Mm. 

Br taught the world, that a, when He was on earth, and the severi^ of 

pastors after Him, against those whicli should deny thdr authority, 

was from the Holy Ghost. As jf He should say, you that deny my 

; nay, you that shall crucify me, shall be pardoned by me, as often 

as you turn unto me by repentance : but if you deny the power of them that 

teach you lier&ifter, by virtue of the Holy Ghost, they shall be inexorable^ 

and shall not forgive you, but persecote you m this world, and leave you 

without absolution (though you turn to me. unless you turn also to them), 

'p the punishments, ns much as lies in them, of the world to come. Aod 

B the words may be taken as a prophecy, or prediction concerning the 

■pes, a* they have long been in the Christian Chureh. Or if this be not 

le meaning (for I am not peremptory in such difiicult places), perhaps 

' re may be places left after the lesarrection for the repenlance of some 

jers. And there is alio another place that seemelh to agree therewith. 

jr considering the words of St. Paul (i Cor. xv. 19), " What shall llief 

b which arelBptiiedlbr the dead, if the dead rise not at all? whyakoare 

y baptized for the dead?" a man may probably infer, as some have 

. ic, that in St. Paul's time there was ■ custom, by receiving baptism for 

le dead (as men that now believe, are sureties and undertakers for the 6udl 

jf infanls, that are not capable of believing), to undertake for the peisoB* 

iftbeir deceased ftiends, that they slurali ^ veBi-j vo (Jw^, a»A nwnE 

■R- SJirionr for their king, at Uis comin- ac^ia i »Av*i™ ■** fc' 
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of sins in the world to cOme, has na need of a pur^tory. But in liotli theii; 
interpretations there is so much of paradox, that I trust not to Ihcm ; but 
propound Ihem to those that are thoroughly versed in the Scripture, to 
inquire if there be no clearer place that contradicts them. Only of thus 
much, I see evident Scripture to persuade me that there is neither the 
word nor the thing of purgatory, neither in ttiis, not any other leit ; nor 
ajiTthing that can prove a necessity of a place for the edqI without the 
body ; neither fo< the soul of Lazarus during the four days he was dead ; 
nor for the souls of ihem which the Roinun Church pretend to be tor- 
mented now in pUT^tory. For God, that could give a life to a piece of 
clay, hath the same power to give life again to a dead man, and renew his 
inanimate and rotten carcass into a glorious, spiritual, and immortal 

Another place is that of i Cor. iii., where it is said, that lh£T which build 
nubble, hay, &c., on the true foundation, their work shall perish ; bat 
" they themselves shall be saved, but as through fire ; " this fire, he will 
have to be the fire of purgatory. The words, as I have said before, are an 
allusion to those of Zecb. xiii. 9, where he saith, "I will bring the third part 
through the fire, and refine them as silver is refined, and will try them as 
gold is tried : " which is spoken of the coming of the Messiah in pon'cr and 
gioiy ; that is, at the day of judgment, and conflagration of the present 
world, wherein the elect shall not be consumed, buL be refined ; [hat is, 
depose their erroneous doctrines and traditions, and have them 39 It were 
ringed off; and shall afterwards call upon the name of the true God. Id 
Uke manner, the apostle saiih of them, that holding this foundation. " Jesus 
fa the Christ,'' shall build thereon some other doctrines that be erroneous, 
that they shall not be consumed in that tire which reneweth the world, but 
ihall pass through it to salvation ; but so as to see and relinquish tlieir 
former errors. The builders, are the "pastors;" the foundation, lliat 
"Jesus is the Christ;" the stubble and bay, " false consequences drawn 
from it through ignorance, or frailty ; " the gold, silver, and precious stnnes, 
are their " true doctrines ; " and their refining or purging, the " rehnquish- 
ing of their errors.'' In all which there Is no colour at ali for tlie burning 
of incorporeal, that is to say, impatibic souls. 

A third pkcc is that of i Cor. xv, 29, before mentioned, concerning 
baptism for ihe dead : out of which he concludeth, first, that prayers for the 
dead are not unprofitable ; and ont of that, that there is a fire 1 purgatory : 
bat neitlier of them righily. For of many interpretations of the word 
llaptism, he approveth this in the first place, that by baptism is meant, 
metaphorically, a baptism of penance ; and (hat men are in this sense 
liaptiied, when they fast, and pray, and give alms ; and so, baptism for the 
dead, and prayer for the dead, is the same thing. But this is a metaphor, 
of which there is no example, neither in the Scripture nor in any other use 
of language ; and which is also discordant to the harmony and scope of [he 
Scripture. The word baptism is used (Mark :t. 38, and Luke xii. 50), for 
being dipped in one's own blood, as Chnst was upon the cros.s, and as most 
of the apostles were, for giving testimony of Him. But it is hard to say that 
prayer, fasting, and alms have any similitade with dipping. The same is 
tised also Matt. iii. ll (which secmelh to make somewhat for purgatory) 
for a purging with fire. But it is evident the fire and purging here men- 
tioned i; the same whereof the prophet Zechariah speakech (chapter xiii. 9), 
"I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine them,"' &c. 
And St. Peter after him {[ Epistle i. 7), " That the trial of yout fiiUv,' 
is much more precious than of gold that petis\iEl.\i, &oa^\''.'oc vx' 
fire, might he [ouad unto praise, andhonout, and U^a^i ^*ve-»'^ 
yew drat; " and St. Paul (l Cor, Hi. 1 3^, " Tas, feie a\>afi. W] « 
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work of what sort it is," Bat St. Peter airi S!. Pnul speak of the fee tl 

utiiill Ijc at the micoikI appearing of Cbrist ; and the prophcl Zefiiiarifili « 

iho day of jndj^enL And therefore this place of St. Maithew ir , . 

Inlcrprclcd uf the some ; and then there will b: no necessity of the Gi« ol 

Another interpretnlion of baptism for the dead is that which I b 
before mentioned, which he preferteth to the second place of proba 
and thence also he infenelh the utility oE piayet for the dead. For if » 
the reiniTCClion, saeh as have not heard of Ctrist, or not believed in T 
may be received into Christ's kingdom, it is not in vain, after their ^ 
that their friends should pray for ihem, till they should be t 
gnuiting that God, at the prayers of the faithfnl, may convett 
some of those that have not heard Christ preached, and coosei^aen^ 
have rejected Christ, and that the charity of men in that point <" 
bUined;^ci tliLs concludetU nothing for purgatory; because to ; ^ 
death to life is one thing ; to rise from purgatory to life is another f ai 
a rising from life to life, from a life in torments to a life in joy. 

A fourth place is that of Matt. v. 25, 36 : " Agree with thine adversBQ^I 
ouickly, whilst thou art in the way with him, lest al any lime the advers ~~ 
ocliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and It 
be cast into prison : verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means co 
out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing." In which. aU^o^^ 1 
the ofCender is the "smner;" both the odveisary and ihe jndn qfl 
"God;" the way is this '*life;"the prison is the "grave;" the offidO',! 
" death;" from which the sinner shalt not rise again to life eternal, Iqfll 
to a second death, till he have ^aid the utmost farthing, or Christ pay it | 
for him by His passion, which is a full ransom for all manner of sins,H I 
Weil lesser sins as greater crimes ; both being made by the passion of Cfad^ I 
equally veniaL 

The fifth plaee is that of Matt. v. ji : "Whosoever is angry » 
brother without a cause, shall be gailty in judgment : and whosoever shafl J 
aa.y to his brother, Raca, shall be guilty in the council: but whosoew 1 
shall say, thou fool, shall be Ruilty to hell lire." From which wonts be J 
inferrcth three sorts of sins and three sorts of punishments ; and that a 
ot those siDs but the last shall be punished with hell fire ; and conseqncu 
that after this life there is punishment of lesser sins in purgatory. ^ «h 
inference there is no colour in any interpretation that haih yet been g 
tit them. Shall there be a distinction after this life of courts of jn*"' 
theie «-as amongst the Jews in our Saviour's time, to ■" ' '' 

divers sorts of crimes:, as tlie jadges and ibe council? 
catofC appertain to Christ and His apostles? To undo 
text, we are not to consider it solitarily, but jointly with the mx 
wid subsequent. Our Saviour in this diapter inlerpretetfa the b 
which the Jen-s thoDgbt was then CnlHlled when tbey hac 
gressvd the grammatical sense ihereof, hovrsoei-er they bad 
agwosl the ^oiicDce or meauing of the Itgislator. Thoefare 
thought the siuh commandment was not broken but by killing 
Ibe sennth but when a man 1^ with a woman trat bis wife ; . _ 
tdls Ulcm the inward anpx of a man ajpunst his bnMfaec, if it lie ■: 
ame, is homicide. Vob have faeanl, saith He, the bw of ~ ~ 
Aak iM kiU." and that " WlKKoen:! sfaaU kill. shaU be 
tte ju>:^««,'' or before the sKsxw of the Seventy: fact I: 
wery with OKI bn>lk( wittnol anse, or to s» ■nto 
"FmO.** is boBkilk, itnd staU be pmiAed at tbe <>a; 
• of Cbrtft Md Hk a^oBtk^ «isli MH An- So 
I Hcd to ihliie«*» *J*«"=^ *«" **'"*^ * 
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Etice, am! AvieK punishments ; but to tax the distinction between sin and 
, which llie Jews drew not ttom the (litTerenoeof the will in obeying God, 
but from the dilTeiBnce of their tempoial courts of justice ; ftnd to show 
Ihem that he that iiad the will to hurt his brother, though the effect appear 
but in reviling, or not at all, shall be cast into hell fiie, by the jndges and 
t^ the session, which sliall be Ibe same, not different, courts at the day of 
judgment. This considered, what can he drawn from tUis text to maintain 
ponratory I cannot imagine. 

^e si^tth place is Luke t^'i. 9 : " Make ye friends of the uiicighleous 
Mammon ; that when ye fail, they may receive you into cverlnsling laber- 
imcles." This be allies to prove invocation of saints departed. But the 
sense is plain, that we should make friends willi our riches oi the poor ; 
■nd [hereby obtain their prayers whilst they live. " He that giveth tu the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord." 

The seventh is Luke xxiii. 42 ; "Lord, remember me, when thoucoinest 
into thy kingdom." Therefore, saith he, there is remission of sins after this 
life. But the consequence is not good. Our Saviour then forgave him ; 
and at His coming again in glory will remember to raise him again to life 

The eighth 13 Acts ii, 24, where St. Peter saith oE Christ, " that God had 
raised Hmi up, and loosed the pains of death, tiecause it was not possible 
Jie should be holdcn of it ; " wliich he interprets to be a descent of Clirist 
into purgatory, to loose some souls Ihere from their torments : wliert^os it 
is manifest that it was Christ that was loosed ; it was If e that could noi be 
holden of death or the grave ; and not the souls in purgatory. But if that ' 
which Beza says, in his notes on this place, be well observei^ there is aaain 
that will not see, that instead of " pains" it should be " bands ;" and theit « 

there is no further tauae to seelt for purgatory in this toil, 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Of Danenohgy, ami other Kflics of the JiiUgioit of the GeiUiks^ 

The impression made on the organs of sight by lucid bodies, dther ii 
ose direct line or in many lines, reflected from opaque, or refracted in thi 
passage through diaphanous bodies, producelh in living creatures, in whow j 
God hath placed such oigans, an imagination of the object, from whenc^^ 
the impression proceedelh ; which imaginalioQ is called "sight;" sat 
tepmeth not to be a mere imagination, but the body itself without us ; v. 
the same manner, as when a man violently presseth his eye, tiiere apjieanf^ 
tO'bim a light without and before him, which no man perceiveth Inii hinwW 
■df ; because there ts indeed no such thing without him, but only a motioafl 
in Qie interior organii, pressing by resistance outward, that makes hiinl 
(ttinlc so. And the motion made by this pressure, continuing after *" 
.rtyect which caused it is removed, is that we call "imagination" 
i",plemory ;" and, in sleep, and sometimes in great distemper of the orgai^H 
f^ sickness or violence, a "dream ■" of which things 1 have already spok^lV 
'niefly in the second and third chapters. 

Thb nature of sight having never been discovered by the anc 
ieridets lo natural knowledge ; much less bjr those that consider not thingt 
K remote, os that knowledge is, from their presew w?^ -, W. -waa \i3.ii. \™ 
m«i fn conceive of (hose images in the (ancy avid in ^ aenat, ■;^tt»-««*i 

tfiiDgs realJy without ui: which. sonie,'toeca.'ciat \iieij ■>iaK^ '"W— 
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ihcy know not whither not how, will have to be absolutely incorporeal, flat 
is to iay, iinmlttciial, or inTzai nithout matter ; colour and ligure, wttllMt 
any coliniicd or lieu^e<i body ; and [hat they con put on airy bodies as a ^u^ 
ment, in make lT)em visible when they Mill to our ijodily eyes ; iti. 
others say, are bodies and living cieawres, but made of air, or other m" ~ 
Buktle an4 ethereal miiller, which is, then, when Ihey will be seen, c 
(lensed But both of them agree on one generil appelJaiion of thcd^ 
*' (lemons." As if the dead of whom they dreamed were not mhaliiiaiill 
of their own brain, but of the air, or of heaven, or hell ; not ptiimtaiBlh 
but ghosts ; with just as much reason as if one should say, he saw his own. 
ghost in a looking-glass, or the ghosts of the stars in a civei' ; or call Ibe 
oidinary apparition of the sun, of the qaanttty of about a foot, du 
" demon," or ghost of that great sun Ihat enlighteoeth the whole visible 
woild: and by that means have feared Ihem, ss things of an unknown, 
that is, of on unlimited power to do them good or harm ; and consequenllf, 
given occasion 10 the governors of the heallien commonwealths to regulate 
this their fear, by establisliing tliat " demonology" (in which the poets, u 
principal priests of the heathen religion, were especially employed or tb- 
verenced), to the public peace, and lo the obedience of subjects necessaij 
thereunto, and to make some of them good " demons, " and others e*il ; 
the one as a spur to the obseivance, the other as reins to withhold them 
froiti the violation of the laws. 

What kind of things they were, to whom they attributed the ti 
" demons," appcaiclh parllj' in the genealogy of their gods, written hj 
Ilesiod, one of the laosx ancient poets of the Grecians ; and partly in other 
histories ; of which I have observed some few before, in the twdlUi 
chapler of this discourse. 

The Gtecians, by their colonies and conquests, communicated t 
language and writings into Asia, Egypt, and Italy ; and therein, by ne 
sary consequence their "demonology," or, as bl. Paul calls it {l linu 
iv. i), " their doctrines of devils." And by that means the contagion Wt* 
ileiived also to the Jews, both of Judea and Alexandria, and other paltl* 
whereinto they were dispersed. But the name of "demon " they did IWt 
as the Grecians, altiibute to spirits both good and evil ; but lo the evil 
only r and to the good " demons " they gave the name of the spirit of God ; 
and esteemed those into whose bodies Ihcy entered to be prophets. In 
sum, all singularity, if good, they nttiibuled to the spirit of God; audit 

evil, lo some "demon," but a itojioSiiijuji', an evil "demon," "' ' 

"devil." And therefore, they called "demoniacs," that is " pc 
the devil," ^ch as we call madmen or lunatics ; or such as had II 
sickness, or that spoke anything which they, for want of under 
thought absurd. As alto of an unclean person in a notorious dee 
used to say he hod an undean spirit ; of a dumb man, that he had _ 
devil ; and of John the Baptist (Matt xL iS), for the singularity 
fastmg, that he had a devil ; and of our Saviour, because He said, 1 
keepeth H is sayings should not see death n«<jto-BKm (John viii.s; ' ' 
we know thou hast a devil ; Abraham is dead, and the prophets ai 
and again, because He said (John vii. 20), " They went aboni to ' 
the people answered, " Thou hast a devU ; whogoeth about to 1 
Whereby it is manifest that the Jews had the same opinions 
phantasms, namely, that they were not phantasm^ tlat js, it 
main, but things real and indepewtent on the lancy. 

Whicli doctrine, if it be not liw, why, may some say. did not 01 
contradict it. and tench the comr jiy ? >iiy,whydc«s He 1 
•enskni sudi form* of speedi »* asm vo cobSvotv «> To >L_ 
a&stt wiere Christ swth t,Lnk«iiw. W." fc-^i«»-^aaavB! 
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bone/' thougli He show Ihat Ihere be spirits, yet He denies Uol tlii! Ihey 
toe bodies. And where St Paul says (I Cor. xv. 44), "we shall rise 
spititual tiodies," be adtnowledgeth the nature of spirits, but that they are 
bodily spirits ; which is not liifltcult to understand. For ait and mEitiy 
other things are bodies, Ihougii not fieah and bone, or any other groH body 
(o be discerned by the eye. But when our Saviour speaketh to the devil, 
and commsndeth him to go out of a man. If by the devil He meant a. 
disease, as fieniy, or lunacy, ot a corporeal spirit, is not the speech 
improper? Can diseases hear? Or can there be a corporeal spirit in a 
body oi flesh and bone, full already of vital and animal spirits? Are there 
not therefore spirits thot neither have bodies, nor are mere imaginations i 
To the first I answer, that the addressing of our Saviour's command to the 
madness or lunacy He ciireth, is no more improper than was His rehuking 
of tbe fever, or of the wind and sea ; for neither do these hear ; or than 
was the command of God, to the light, to the Armament, to the sun, and 
stars, when He commandttl Ihem to be ; for they could not hear before 
they bad a lieing. But those speeches ace not improper, because they 
signify the power of God's word; no more therefore is it improper to com- 
mand madness, or lunacy, under the appellation of devils by which they 
Were then commonly understood, lo depart out of a man's body. To the 
second, concerning their being incorporeal, I have not yet observed any 
place of Scripture, from whence it can be gathered that any man was ever 
possessed with any other corporeal spirit, but that of his own, by which his 
body is naturally moved. 

Our Saviour, immediately after the Holy Ghost descended upon Him in 
the form of a dove, is said by St. Matthew (chapter iv. t) to have been 
"led up by the Spirit into the wilderness :" and the same is recited (Luke 
iv. 1) in these words, "Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, was led in tbe 
Spirit into the wilderness ; " wherriiy itis evident that by " Spirit " there 
ii meant the Koly Ghost. This cannot be interpreted for a possession ; 
for Oirist and the Hoh' Ghost are but one and the same substance ; 
which is no poracssion ofone substance or body by another. And whereas 
in Ihe verses following He is said "to have been taken up by the devil into 
the holy city, and set upon a pinnacle of the temple," shall we conclude 
thence that He was possessed of the devil, or carried thither by violence ? 
And again, " carried [hence by the devil into an exceeding high mountain, 
■who showed Him Ihence all the kingdoms of the world : " wherein we are 
not lo believe He was either possessed, or forced by the devil ; nor that any 
mountain is hi^h enough, according to the literal sense, to show >lim one 
whole hemisphere. What then can be the meaning of this place, other than 
tlwtHe went of himself iuto the wilderness ; and that this carrying of Him 
np ud down from the wilderness to the city, and from Ihence into a moun- 
'tain, was a vision ? Conformable whereunlo is also the phrase of St. Luke, 
that He was led into the wilderness, not " by," but "in," the Spirit; 
whereas, concerning His being taken up into the mountain, and imto Ihe 
pinnacle of the temple, he speaketh as St. Matthew doth : which aaileth 
with the nature of a vision. 

Again, where St. Luke (chap. xxil. 3, 4) says of Judas Iscariot, that 
" Satan entered into him, and thereupon that he went and communed with 
the chief priests and captains, how he might betray Christ unto them ; " it 
may he answered, that by the entering of Satan, that is the " enemy," into 
hhn, is meant, the hostile and traitorous intention of selling his Lord and 
Master. For as by the Holy Ghost is frequently in Scripture onderstood, 
ihe graces and good inclinations given by the Holy Ghost ; so by the 
of tering of Satan may be understood the wicked co^v\o.'i!\ot>s a.iA ie^itja 
lies of Christ and His discvp'\es. Yot a.^ "\X SsVasCi ^t 
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thai thedevil was enieredinw Judas, before he hadanjr such hostile di. 
£0 il is intptrtioent to say be was liitt Christ's cnemj in bU beait, andn 
the devil entered into bim aftenrard^ Therdore the cnlcm^ of S ~ 
Rcd hb Kicked purpose, was one and the same thiog. 
But il Ibere be no tiiiiiia.leriBl spiiit or aay possesion 

any spirit coiporeal, ilmay again be asked, why our Sarii . . ^ 

did not teach the people so ; and in such clear word^^, as they m^ht in 
doubt ihereoC But such questions as these ace more cnrious than ok 
iai a Christian man's saivation. Men may as well ask why Christ, I 
could have given to all men &itb, piety, and all man tier of moral n 
gave it to sotne only, and not to all; and why He left the seatch r>i a 
causes and sciences to the natnial reason and tiidusuy of men, aad did not 
reveal il ta all, ot any man superuatatally ; and many other such qaesUoBS. 
Of which nevertheless there may be alleged prolsble and pious reasons. 
Foe as God, when lie brought the Israelitis into the Land of PrQmisi^ did 
not secure them therein, by subduingalllhenalions round abool tbcm; bul 
left many of them, as thorns in their sides, to awaken irom time to time 
thai piety and industry ; so our Saviour, in c<Hiductiiig ns toward His 
heavenly kingdom, did not destroy all the difficulties of nalmal qiiesti{in> ; 
but left them to exeicise out industry and reason ;tbescopeof His preachinj: 
being only to show us this plain and ^rect way to salvation, namety, the 
belief of Uiis aitide, " that IKe was the Christ, the Son of llie living God, 
soil into the world to sacrifice himself for our sins, asd at Hisauntng again, 
gloriously to reign ov^ His elect, and to save than from thear enemies 
eternally." To which the opinion of possesion by spirits, or phanta: 
no impediment in the way ; though it be to some an occasion </ — ' 

of the way, and to follow their own inventions. If we require ol 

tute an account cf all questions which may be raised to trouble us in Q 

Erfbimance oi God's commaods, we may as well complain of Moses for nl 
vtog set down the time of the crealioD of such spirits, as well as of the fl 
crentioa of the eaith and sea, and of men and bea^ To coododcv I fin ' 
in Scripture that there be angels and spirits, good and evil ; bnt not Iha 
ibey are incorporeal, as are ths appaiiticHis men see in the Airk, a 
in a dream or vision: which the Latins call t/aira, and VxA. t 
"demons,'' And I find that therv are spirits cocpoteal, thoiq^ snbtk B 
■DTisible i hot not Ihatanyman's body was posstssedor inhabited bytti— 
and that Ifae bodies of Che saints shall be aKb, namely, sfurinal bodk 
St, ftiul calls iticro. 

NCTCithdess, the conCraiy doctrine, namely, that theiE be ii 
sniriu, bath hithoto so prevailed in the Cbnrch. that the use (J 
that is to say, of ejection of devils l^^ conjontjai^ is iheienpoii bailt ; 
tiio^h raieiy and binlly practised, is not vet totally given otbt. '. 
there were many demoniacs bi the pdmittve Chuich. and few madmen, 
vOht S'ji^ sin^shir diseases ; whoeas in these times we bear of, and 
m.-ij f m.idinefl, and few dcnoBiEcs, proceeds not flora tbc (Jiaugc of nali 
luu of KDines.' Bnt haiw i> okdcs to pass that wbfueis faoEtofoK 
-■;^<. r.^ after Ibetn foe a tjnie the paslMS of tfce Chareh, rfid cmetf 
sir:;;^ I-,: diseases, which now they arenotseeo to do ; asId^WK^ whf 
i::< f die power cf eveiy tree bebevcr now to doiB that li:e lailhld 
vlv , iV:l & tasty, » wc lead (Uaik ivi. i;. iS), "a Christ's name ID 
>-«; < .1-1 If. to speak with new- tongaes, to tsltc ap sopods, 
f- <i;:''-, tciihoai huv-iiki^ >ad to cure the ^^^ck br the layi^ oh cCi 

hands," aed all this wilboa; other wotds, but "at •^- — "^^ 

b another qantioK. And it is pntahje that dtose cil 
cms tolheChuni^ fMtKikngct&inncd]>a'iEiaLta« 
«oil looked fot tbcir itbditf onl} taUia Va;^«k 
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qiiently tlial, wlicn they sought authority anil riches, nnd Inisled to Iheir 
own snlitletv (or a kingdom of this world, these supernituml gifts of God 
were again token from them. 

Another relic of Genliiism is, the " worship of images," neither instituted 
by Moses in ihe Old, nor by Christ in the New Testament ; nor yet brought in 
from the Qendles ; but lefi amongst them after they Iwid given their names to 
Christ. Before our Saviour preached, it was the generel religion of the Gen- 
tiles to wor^ip for gods those apparences thai remain in the brain from the 
impression of exteroal bodies upon tlie orgsjts of their senses, which arecom- 
inanly called "ideas,"' "idols," "phantasms,'' "conceits," as being represen- 
tations of those external bodies which cause Lhcm, and have nothing in ^lem of 
reality, no more than there is in the things that seem to stand brforc us ina 
dream. And this is the renson why St. Paal says (l Cor. viiL 4) " We 
know that an idol is nothing ; " not that be thought that an im:^ of mela], 
stone, or wood, was nothing ; but that the thing whitli Ihey hououied or 
feared in liie imag^ and held for a god, was a mere fiijnit'UL. withoiil ]l.ici', 
babilttlion, motion, or ejdatence, but in the motirjn'i irf ili.' In-iin. Aii.l (lii- 
worship of ihene with divine honour, is that wliidi is in rlu^ ^L-iipiii,.- .-.,.'lc-i| 
idolatry, and reiieilion against G^xl. For God hcmij Imiil; u! iIlu I .M', -^wA 
His lieutenant being first Moses, and afterward the hij;li juj.,-! ; if ih,: [leople 
had boeil permitted to worship and pray to images, wliich aie reprc^iila- 
tions tii tlieir own fancies, they had had no further dependence on the true 
God, of whom there can be no similitude ; noroaHispninuminislei-s, Moses 
and the hi|;li priests ; bat ereiy man had governed himself according to bit 
own appetite, to the utter eversion ot the common wo allh, and their own 
destruction Ibr wont of union. And therefore the first law ot God was, 
''They should not take for gods Alittus Dies, that is, "the gods M 
«her nations, but that only true God, who voudisaled to commune with 
Mines, and by hhu to ^ve them Jaws and directions, for their peace, and for 
their sidvalion from their enemies." And tlie second was, that " they should 
not make to themselves any image to worship, of their own invention.'' 
For it is the same deposing of a king, 10 submit to another king, whether 
be be set up by a neighbour nation or by ourselves. 

The places of Scripture pteLended to connlenance the setting np of imager 
In worship them ; or to set them up at all in the places where God is wor- 
shipped, areliqt, two eiamples j oneotthecherubims over the ark of God ; 
tlie Qlher of the brazen serpent. Secondly, some tests whereby we are 
commanded to worship certain creatures (or their relation to Cod j as to 
worship His loolstool. And lastly, some other tests, by which is aulliorizEd 
(I religious honouring of holy things. But liefore I esamine the force of 
tJiose places, to prove that iihich is pretended, 1 must first explain what is 
to he underitood by " worshipping, and what by " imagos" and " idols.'' 

I have already sliown in the xxth chapter of lliis discourse, that to 
honour, is to value higlily the power of any person : and that such valne 11 
nteasureii by our comparing him with others. But liecause there is nothing 
to be cump.itL'd with God in power ; we honour Him not, but dishonour: 
Him l)y aiiy inlue less than infinite. And thus lioiiour is properly of it* 
own natuie, secret and inteinal ill the hewt. Rut the inwaid ihoiiahts of 
ni«t, which appear outwardly in their words and actions, me tin; i-jh nf 
our honotirioK. and these go by ihe najne of "worshii' : ,1 ^ 1., 
tuilm. Tlierctore, to pray to, to hWcar by. to' obey, 10 Ijc d\'- ■ i^^ nl 
'ofBcious in ici-ving ; in sum, all words and actions Lhat hcnn.Lii il-,ii u- 
olTend, or dc:.;re to plcn^e, is " wi>rship," whether those p 
be sincere or Icigned ; and because they appear as signs of 
(irdinarily nUo called "honour." 
■ TJicworshij] weciihibit to ihos^wi; esVeem^QXie' b'a.'- aO W 
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and men in authority. 13 " civil worship ; " but the worsbip nc exhibil 10 
ihat which we think to be God, whaisoever the words, cemmonies, eestures 
or other actions be. is " divine wonhip." To fall ^toairaie before a kine, | 
in him thai thinks him but a imui, is but civil worship ; ami he tlint paitimi I 
olT his hat in the church for this cause, that he tfiiiiketii it the house of I 
God, worshippeth with divine worship. Tiwy that seek the dulincdon of J 
divine and civil worship, not in llie inlenlion of the wor&hipfier. but in iIk | 
wwds BsvXcia and Xarfwlo, deceire themselves. For wheT«is thece be two I 
sons of servants : ihnt sort, which is of those that are sbsolnleJjr in Uw [ 
power of their masters, as slaves tojcen in war, and their issue, whose bocUcs I 
mre not in their own power (iheir lives dependii^ on the will of tbeir I 
masters, ia sucli manner as to (brfeit them upon the least disobecicboc), and I 
Ihat are Un^ht and sold as beaos, were called iaAat, that is, propcfly 
slims, and their service SovXda : the other, whidi ^ of those that serve (Ike 
kirtv or in hope of beneht from iheii raasteis) Tolunlaiilj, are called ^vra; 
thkt is, domestic servauts, to iriiOM service the nutstos have no AirtlMr I 
(t£ht Uutn is contuned in the covenants made betaiit them. These nnt 1 
* '~ Is of servants hate ihiu much commoa to then both, thai their ia' 
il ihun hj anathec: and the (rani Urfnb U tfe gaiatl na 
'' ' ' Z bim tb«t woiLah ftw anMbei, wbcihcr as a dave 

L Xai;p«iB agaifieth geaei^i; aE sovice i 

. . . sen only, ud the coDdilico of ^avoy: a^ 

bodt M« *3tA >> Soiptnre (H> agai^ ooi senice of Ooi) ft ' ~ ' 

InMhk hecaaa ve are God's siaircs; >ai^4«. hni aaii ai 1 1 

Mall Uads of serrate is rnaiiifid. wax adyobedietj . txc also snriliqi; 
iWis. sachactioas, ps t am, aad <raed^ as sif^a^r "hoaacr.^ 
AB"iBare.'*iBlW«Bat stnci s«Mrtrir» eft) 

fvKible: ■avU&ataae thefaa 
lisiUe bodies ta dc sm^ ai 
•M Ae show oCa bbs, or oAer doq- ia Ac «m 
liM: o> dC ;he as or san by d»H3t ntioi ai iheai 
■Mlia the thaf^sea^ aor oi Ihe ptaoe where Ae* 

-' --d^isdes»e«Artat«<Ae«it9Cfl; bWd 
aa rf the ■I'SiK^dC li^ *» ty S*«a=» *■»— e j 



hlMte <^ "■^^■y ' 



wiMd ■■MiaitycJbd-aew'— I -iiabrBl 

t>^rah<.awtcdfct- | i^iMi.'<*msil>dw».» ^waBL 
■t^-* Amt liMa dNMj^^ ik_*^ Mw ,r^tmidSm 

ft b aha «mAm ttM A«* <aa W w iMce^ << a A^c aAirtte : 
■' '— ten 1^ liiMtiajML thai wr mats )• ;he mobmb «_ 
MvtcaK*. ta tc^e a- a vo=a!iry t^itrr w^ ^emmamaA 
»«ha«ahl«w>aH^-i>CiaC. >uE<tf*twdtf^: 
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carved, niouldetl, 01: muultm in matter, there i; a siinilitiule oF the one I0 
the other, for wliicli the material body made by art may he said to be Ihe 
image of tlie fsnlastical idol mode by NZLlure. 

But in a larger use of the word image, is coiitainedalso ally representation 
of one thing by another. So an earthly aovereigTi may be cslled the iinaije 
of God; and an inferior mo^istiale', the image of an earthly sovereign. 
And many times in the idolatry of the Geotiles [here was little r^ard to 
the simdiiudi; of their material idol to the idol in their fancy, and yet it wa± 
called the image of it. For a stone mihewn has been set up for Neptune, 
and divers other shapes fat different from the shapes they conceived of 
llieir god?. And at this day wcsee many images of the Virgin Mary, and 
other Saints, unlike one another, and without correspondence to any one 
man's fancy ; and yet serve well enough for the purpose they were erected 
for } which was no more but by the names only, to represent the persons 
mentioned in the history ; to which every man applieth a mental ima^e of 
his own making, or none at all. And thus an image in Ihe largest sense, is 
either the resemblance or the representation of some thing visible ; or both 
together, as it happeneth for the most part. 

But the name of idol is extended yet further in Scripture, to signify also 
the sun, or a star, or any other creature, visiliie or invisible, when they arc 
wuTihipped for gods. 

Having shown what ie " worship," and whnt an " init^ ;'' I will now 
pot tliem tc^etiier, and examine what that " idolatry" is, which is forbidden 
ID the second commandment, and other places of the Scripture. 

To worship an image, is voluntarily to do those external acts which are 
signs of honouring either the matter of the image, which is wood, Stone, 
metal, or some other visible creature ; or the phantasm of the brain, lor the 
resemtilancc, or representation whereof, the matter was formed and ligured ; 
or both together, as one animate lx)dy, composed of the matter and the 
phantasm, as of a Ixxly and soitl. 

To be uncovered, before a man of power and authority, or before Ihe 
thtnne oF a prince, or in such other places as he ordaineth to thnt purpose 
in his absence, i-i to worship that man or prince with civil worship ; as 
being a sign, not of honouring the atoul or place, but the person ; and is 
not idolatry. Bu: if he thnt dotli it, should suppose the soul of the prince 
%a be in the stool, or should present a petition to the stool, it were divine 
worship, and idcilatry. 

To pray to a king lor such things as he is able to do for us, thougll wc 
prostrate ourselves before him, is tjut civil worship 1 because we ocki'.ow. 
ledge no other power in him but human ; but voluntarily to pr.iy unto hlin 
for fair weather, or for anything which GotI only can do for 11s, i.-. divine 
worship and idolatry. On the other side, if a king compel a nmn to it liy 
Ihe terror of death, or other great corporal pimishment, it is not idolnlr)- : 
for the worship whicii the sovereigri coramandelh to be done unto himself 
by Ihe terror of his laws, is not a sign that he that obeyeth him does iiit 
waidly honourhimasagod, but that he is desirous to save himself from death 
or from a miserable life ; tmd that which i:i not a sign oF in tcriial honout, 
i,i no warship ; and therefore no idolalrj-. Neiihercanit be sjid, that he that 
does it, scandali;eih or layeth any stumbling-block before his brother ; be; 
cause how wise or learned soever he be that worshippeth in that manner, 
another man cannot from thence argue that he approvcth it ; but that he 
doth it for fear ; and that it is not his act, but the act of his so'f^reign, 

To worship Untl, in some peculiar place, or turning a man's face towards 
4)1 Image, 01 dtlerminate place, is not lo worship or ImvicrtiT vi.«. -^^asiE. » 
ifiuUre; but to actnon-lerige it holy, t^( is I.0 &i^,l.o i^wi-«\t&%t ■^. 
ft prli>epiflce to be set apart Eicna comtnoti v— """ ''*"*' ■*^^**- 
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taesning ol the word " holy ;" which impHei no new quaJitjr in Oie pikce 

or imn^e, but only a new reliitioti by a^ptopcbtioa lo God ; and thcKtara 

is not idolatry ; do more than it was idoUtiy to worship God before Hix 

braten scrjient ; or for Ihe Jews, when they were out of their own caansxy, 

to turn their laces, when they proyed, towards Ihe lemple of Jonjsalem ; or 

for Moses to put off his shoes when be was bejore the flaming bush, t' 

[round appertaining to Mount Sinai, which place God had chosen to appt 

II, and to f^ve His laws to the people of Israel, and was therefore holy 

>t by inherent sanctity, but by sepamlion to God's use ; or for 

—-^- toworsliipin the churches, which are once solemnly dedicated 

■Ip God forthat purpose, by the authority of the king, or other true repte- 

Kfentant of the Church. But to worship God, as inanimating or inhabiting 

Inch image or place ; that is to say, in infinite sulistancc in a finite place, 

■ is idolatry: for such finite gods are but idol ^ of the brain, nothing real; 

■Wd are comnionly called in the ticriplure by the names of " vanity," aiid 

■"iies," and "nothing." Also to worship God, not as inanimalmg or 

Apresent in the place or ima|;:e ; but to the end to be put in mind of Hiro, cr 

■^E some works of His, in case the place or image be dedicated or sel U) 

ffcy private authority, and not by the authority of them that are our save 

rieisn pastors, is idolatry. For Ihe comniandmeni is, " thou shalt not ntalci 

to liiyself any graven image." God commanded Moses lo set up the bcaiea 

serpent ; he did not make it to himself ; it was not therefore against lha< 

comm^indment. Sut the making of the golden calf by Aaron and Ihe 

Ccople, as being done without authority from God, was idolatry ; not ont 
Ecause they held it (or God, but also because they made it for n rdipOD 
|_«se, without warrant either from God their sDvereign, or from Moses, that 
eras His lieutenant. 

The Gentiles worshipped for gods, Jupiter and others j that linng, were 
tneo perhaps that had done great and glorioirs acts : and for the children 
if God, divers men and women, supposing ihem f^otten between an 
mortal deity and a mortal man. This was idolatry, because they m ._, 
them so to themselves, having no authority from God, neither in Ifb. 
E eternal law of reason, nor in His positive and revealed will. But thooe' 
OUT Saviour was a man, wliom we also believe to be God immortal andl£^ 
Sou of God, yet this is no idolatry : because we build not Iliat belief npoB' 
our own fancy, or judgment, bat upon the word of God revealed in tbe 
Scriptures. And for the adoration uf the Eucharist, iF the words of Christ,, 
"this is roy body," signify " that he himself, and the seeming bread in' ' 
hand, and not only so, but that all the seeming morsels of bread that hi 
^vei smce been, and any time hereafter shall be consecrated by priesU, be ■ 
» many Christ e bodies, and yet all of them but one body ; " then is tlttt ' 
D idolatry, because it is authorized liy our Saviour : but if that lent doKt. 
' signify that (tor tlierr; Is no other that can be alleged ior it), then. 
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Whereas there be, Ih 

mtofe; of the Holy G 

iraces, by doctrine and study ; I think lliey 
raileiama. For if they worsliip not the man v 
'ospired, they taj] thto liupiety; as not adoring God's supernatural pcc- 
.ence. And again, if they worship him, they commit Idolatry ; lor the 
Ijostles wonid nevet pcrmil themselves to be so worshipped. Therefore 
3 beli; ve, that by the descending o( the dove u^on thfi 
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R; and by ChriM's breathing on them, when IJegnVe iheni tiie Holy 
and by Ihc giving of it by imposition of hand?, are underaiood 
tlie signs which God has been plensed \o use, or ordain lo be used, of His 
promise lo assist those persons in their study to preach His kingdom, and in 
their conversation, that it might not be scandalous, but edifying to others. 

Besides the idolatrous worsliip of Images, there is also a scandalous 
irorship of them ; wliich is also a. sin, but not idolatry. For " idolatry " is 
to worsliip by signs of an internal and real honour; hut "scandalous 
worship,'' is but seeming worship, and may sometimes be joined with an in- 
ward and hearty detestation, both of the image and of the fantastical 
" demon " or idol, to which it is dedicated ; and proceed only from the fear 
(if dealli, or other grievous punishment ; and is nevertheless a sin in Ihem 
that »> warship, in case they be ruen whose actions are looked at by others 
OS lights lo guide them by ; because following their ways, they cannot but 
stumble, and fall in the way of religion ; whereas tbe example of tliose we 
rrgard not, works not on us at all, but leaves us to our own diligence and 
cnutbn ; and consequently are no causes of our falling. 

If therefore a [lastor lawfully called to teach and direct others, or any 
()tlier of whose knowledge there is a great opinion, do extenml honour to 
an idol for fear, unless he make his fear and unwillingness to it as evident 
as the worship, he scandaliieth his brother, by seeming to approve idolatry. 
For his brother arguing from the action of his teacher, or of him whose 
knowledge he esteemeth great, concludes it to be lawful in itself. And this 
scandal is sin, and a " scandal given." Sut if one being no pastor, nor of 
eminent reputation tor knowledge in Christian doctrine, do the same, and 
another follow bim, this is no scaodal given ; for he had no cause lo follow 
such example, but is a pretence of scandal, which he taketh of himself for 
an excuse before men. For on unlearned man that is in the power of an 
idolatrous king or state, if commanded on pain of death to worship before 
an idol, he dctestcth the idol in his heart, he dolh well i though if he had 
the fortitude to suffer death rather than worship it, he should do better. But 
if a pastor, who as Chruit's messenger has. undertaken to teach Christ's 
doctniie to all nations, should do the same, it were not only a sinful scandal 
iniespect of other Christian men's consciences, but a perfidious forsaking of 
his charge. 

The sum of that which I have said hitherto concerning the worship ot 
images is this, that he that worshippeth in an image, or any creature, either 
the matter thereof, or any fancy of his own, which he thinketh to dwell in 
it ; or both together ; or bclieveth that such things hear his prayers, or see 
his devotions, without cars or eyes, commitleth idolatry '■ and he that 
CQunlerfeileth such worship for fear of punislimeiit, if he be a man wliose 
example hath power amongst his brethren, commitleth a sin, Ijut he that 
worshippeth the Creator of the world before such an image, or in such a 
place as he bath not made, or chosen of himself, but token from the com- 
mandment of God's word, as the Jews did in worshipping Ood before the 
chembims. and before the brazen serpent for a time, and in, or towards the 
Temple of Jeru^lemj which was also but for a lime, committeih not 
idolatry. 

Now for Ihe worship of saints and imc^es, and relic;, anij other thmgE at 
Ihia day practised in the Churchof Rome, Isay theyare not allowed by ihc 
Wordot God, nor brought Into the Church of Rome from the doctrine there 
taught ; but partly lell in it at the first converaion of the Gentiles ; and 
afterwards countenanced and confirmed, and augmented h^ liia "ti^^BHsjfc «&- 
Home. 
Asfor Iheproofs alleged out of Scr\pUitE,na\rie\'j,\iiQste.-(.'i'Ccv'?\«s"A^"'o^**-'^^ 
WHo^ted by God lo be set up ; Ihey wcic b« saV o'e ^<J^ 'i^^*- ■^i«S*-,^™ 
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ui m "ft'orehip, kit that they should worship God liimseif befane tliemi 
before the chembims over the ark, and the brazen serpent. J'or weicadi 
not that the priest or any other did worship the chenibims ; but contrut^ 
we read (2 Kings xviii. 4) ihat Mezekiah brake in pieces Ihe brazen serpent 
wliich Moses had set up, because the people bnrnt incense to it. Besides, 
those examples are not put for our iitiitalion, that we also should set up 
images, under pretence oi worshipping God before Ihem ; because the wordt 
ofthc second commandment, "Thou shall not make to thyself nnj graTen 
image," &c., distinfpiish between the images that God commanded Co be set 
and those which we set up to ourselves. And therefore from the chenl- 
brazen serpent, to the images of man's devising; and from ih; 
, commanded by God, to the wiU-worship of men, the argmnent ii 
Kt good. This also is to be considered, that ns Hezekiah bmke in pii 
brazen serpent, because the Jews did worship it, to the end they W( 
o no more ; so also Chrislian sovereigns ought to break down the imaga 
Lich their subjects have been accualomed to worship, that there be no more 
of such idolatry. For at this day, the ignorant people, v/here 
re worshipped, do really lielieve there is a divine power in tl 
_- „ , and are told by their pastors that some of them Imve spokei , 
Wid have bled; and Ihat miracles have been done by them ; which Xim 
apprehend as done by the saint, which they think either is the image itself - 
or in it. The Israelites, when Ihey worshipped the calf, did think ifiiji 
worshipped the God that brought Ihem out of Egypt ; and yet it wwt 
idolatry, because ihey thought the call either was that God, or had him in 
his belly. And though some man may think it impossible for people ta bfli 
so stu[ji[i as to think the image to be God, or a samt ; or to worship it te, 
that notion ; yet it is manifest in Scripture lo the contrary ; where when the 
golden calf was made, Ihe people said (Exod. xxxii. 4], " These ore ll» 
cods, O Israel ; " and where the images of I^ban (Gen. xxxi. 30] are callM 
his gods. And we see daily by experience in all sorts of periple, that soch 
men as study nothing bnt their food and ease, are content to bdieve a: 
absuidity, rather than to trouble themselves lo examine it ; holding ihi 
failb as iL were by entail unalienable, except by an express and new Liw. 

But th^ infer from some other places, that it is lawful 10 paint Bns<^ 
and also God himself : as from God's walking in the garden ; from Jae"""' 
seeing God at the top of the ladder ; and from other visions, and drea 
But visions and dreams, whether natural or supernatural, are but phanta* _^^ 
and he that painteth an image of any of them, makethnotan imageof Gd^ 
but oif his own phantasm, which is making of an idol. I say not, that la 
draw a picture after a fancy ia a sin; but when it is drawn, 10 hold icfoi-i 
representation of God, is against the second commandment ; and can be' Hf 
no use but to worship. And the same may be said of the images of anKtiltr' 
and of men dead ; unless as monnmenls of friends, or of men worthy iCi 
membrance. For such use of an image is not worship of the image j "— ^ 
a civil honouring o( Ihe person, not that is, but that was. But when 
done to the image which we make of a saint, for no other reason but 
we think he heareth our prayers, and is pleased with the honour we do him,. 
when dead, and without sense, we attribute to him more than human power {r 
and therefore It is idolalrv. 

Seeins therefore there is no authority, neidier in Ihe law of Moses lOi 
tlie Gospel, for the religious worship of images, or other repres^ntal' 
God, which men set up to Ihemsches ; or for the worship of ihe hL.^, 
any creature in heaven or earth, or under the earth : and whereas Chiisid' 
Ings, who are living represenlants of God, are not lo be worshipped Y 
fir subjects, by any act that signifi«\iaRTta.\«T«Xectt.'al \;\i^«r««4' 
nalttte of mortal man is capaUe ol -, '■' "' "- '"-■"■-■^'^ ">-' 
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worship now in use was brouglil inlo the ChuriiU by iiiisunder- 

standing of the Scripture. It restelh therefore, that i: was left in it, byni't 

destmying Ibe images themselves, in the conversion of the Gentiles ihil 

worihipprai them. 

The cause whereof, was the immoderate esteem and prices set upon tl>e 

rkmanshlp of them, which made the owner!, though converted from 

' " jinglhcmastheyhaddonereligiouslyfordemons. ti ' "" 



in their hou^^es, upon pretence of doing It in the honour of Christ, oF the Vircin 
Mary, and of the apostles, and other the pastors uf the primitive Church ; 
as being easy, by giving them new names, to make tliat an image of ibe 
Vii^ti Mary, and of bee Son onr Saviour, which liefore perhaps was ca]le-l 
the image of Venus and Cupid ; and bo of a Jupiter to make s Bamalm.-', 
and of Mercury Paul, and the like. And as v.'orlilly rmbilion creepiug by 
degrees into the pastors, drew them to an endeavour "f pleasing ihe new- 
made Christians ; and also to a liking of this kind of honour, whicli they 
also might hope for after their decease, as well as those Ihat had already 
gained it ; so the worshipping of the images of Cbritt and His aposllea 
grew more and more idolatrous ; save that somewhat after the time of 
Constantine, divers emperors and bishops, and [general coimcils, observed 
and opposed the tmlawmlness thereof ; but too late or too weakly. 

The canonizing of saints is another relic of Genlilism : it is neillier a 
misunderstanding of Scriptnre, nor a new invention of the Uoman Church, 
but a custom as ancient as the commonwealth of Rome itself. The Grsi 
that ever was canonized at Rome was Romulus, and that upon the narration 
of Julius Procalns, that swore before the senate he spake with him after his 
death, and was assured by him he dwelt in heaven, and was there called 
Quitinus, and would be propitious to the state of their new city : and 
thereupon the senate gave " public testimony" of his sanctity. Jnliiis 
Caesar, and other emperors after him, had the like " testimony ;" tliat is, 
were canonized for saints; for by such testimony is " canoniialion" now 
defined 1 and is the same with the i-raSiuais of the heather. 

It is also from the Romarv heathen that the Pope; have reccivelt the 
name and power of Fontifex Maximus. This was the name of him tbat 
in the ancient commonwealth of Rome had the supreme authority under the 
senate and people, of regulating all ceremonies and doctiines concerning 
their religion; and when Anguslns Ciesar changed the state into a monarchy, 
he took to himself no more but this ofEce, that of tribune of the people, that 
is to say, the supreme power both in state and religion ; and the succeeding 
emperors enjoyed the same. But when Che emperor Conatanline lived, who 
was the first that professed and authorized Christian religion, it was con- 
sonant to his profession, to cause religion to be regulateil, under his 
authority, by the Bishop of Rome ; though it do not appear they had 10 
soon the nami; of Fontifex : but ntlher, that the succeeding bishops took it 
of themselves, to countenance thepower they exercised over ihebislmpsot 
the Roman provinces. Fur it is not any privilege of St. Peter, but the 
privilege of the city of Rome, which the emperora were always willing lo 
uphold, tliat gave them such authority over other bishops ; as m-. '■- 
denlly seen by that, that the Bishop of Constantinople, when ■' 
made that cily the seat of the empire, pretended to be equal I 
of Rome ; though at last, not H-iihout contention, the Pope u..: 
became IhePontifex Maidmus; but in right only of the empei- 
without the bounds of the empire ; nor anywhere, after the eie 
lost his power in Rome ; though it vreve Ae ?ii^ WTO^riS * 
power from him. From whence we tob.v b^ l.'tie -Jra-j 'Ai=«ts'i. 
ao phee for the superiority of the Po^ie o\e3! o'LVet \A^o^&, tw 
terrilorifs whereof he is liimse^E tVie cwft *o-*Mev^, ^"^ 
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emperor linviiig sovereipi pnwer civil, hath e^tpreasly chosen the Pope for 
the chief putor under himself, ofbU Chrislian sulnecls. 

The carrying about of images in " procession, is another reHc ot ite 
religion of the Greeks and Romans. For ihey ilso tarried their idols ftoM 
place to place, in a kind of chariot, which was pectiliarly dedicated to that 
nse, which the Latins called Ihtitsa. and -oehieulum Dcarum ; and the ana^ 
■was placed in a frame or shrine, which they called fmulum: and that wh^ 
the/ called fempa. is Ihe same that now is named " protassion." Accord- 
ing wlierennto, amongst the divine honours ivhich were given to Jnliw 
C^sar by the senate, tiiis was one, that in the pomp, or procession, at 1""" 
Circa^n g;ames, he should have Ikeiuam el/crcalum, a sacred chariot ^ ' 
shrine ; wbich was as much as lo be earned up and iA-tm as a gr' ~ 
ai at this day the Popes are carried by Switiers under a canopy. 

To these processions also belonged Ihe bearing of burning tor 
candles, befoie the images of the gods, Ixith amongst tlie Grt 
Romans. For afterwards the emperors of Rome received ihe same 
as we read of Caligula, ihnl at his reception to the empire, he was 
from Misenum to Rome, in the midst of a throng of people, the wc 
with atlars, and beasts for sacrifice, and burning " torches : " arid 
calla, that was received into Alexandria with incense, and wi 
dowers, and iaStsrxbiu, that is, with torches; iar taSat^oi- "^ 
amongst the Greeks carried torches lighted in the processions of their i| 
And in process of time, the devout but ignorant people did mui 
honour their bishops with the light pomp of wax candles, and Ihe in 
our Saviour nnd the saints, constantly, in the chiircli itself. And til 
in the use of wax candles ; and was also established by some of the s 
councils. 

The heathens had also their aqua luslralis, that is to say, " holy wnlet." 
Tlie Church of Rome iroilates them ako in their "holy days." Tliey Jld 
Vdea batehanalia ; and we have our "wakes," answering to tliem ; tfaQ^ 
their latanmlia, and we our " catnivalE," and Shrove Tuesday's liberty 6c 
servants: they their procession of Priapus; we our feEchingln, eicdmit^. 
and dancing about May-poles ; and dancing is one kind of worship : '' ~ 
had (heir procession called Ambarvatia ; and we our procession al 
the fields in the Rogation Week. Nor do I think that these are " 
ceremonies that have been left in the Church, from the first convi 
the Gentiles ; but they are all that I can for the present call to mil 
ifaman would well observe that which is delivered in the histor 
ceming the religious rites of the Greeks and Romans, I doubt no 
might find many more of these old empty bottles of Gentilisra, whii^ 
doctors of ihe Roman Church, either by negligence or ambition, have (I 
up again with the new wine of Christianity, that will n 
tweak them. 






CHAPTER XLVI. 

Of Darhtas from Vain PMhsofhy and Fahilous Traditions. 

By "Philosophy" is understood "the knowledge acquired by « 
firom the manner of the getieration of anylhmg, to the properties : 
the ptopcrties, to some possible way of generation of the saine ; li 

10 be able to produce, as far as matter and human force permit, sue ^ 

human life requireth." So the geometrician, from the construction o{ 
Sadpth out many propeiTies ihetcol ■, oni iiQ™ '^^ '(p^o^ii'iita, Tii^fi, 
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; and the like 
of otlier sciences. 

By which definition it is evident that we are not to occouDt as i^y part 
thereor that original Itnowledge called experience, in whicii consisietli 

Cdenct; because it is not attained by reasoning, hut found as well in 
te beasts as va man ; and is but a uiemoiy of successions of events in 
times past, wherein the omission of eveiy little ciicumstance altering the 
effect, fmstrateth the expectation of the most prudeot : whereas nothing is 
produced b; reasoning aright, but geneial, eternal, and inuQutable trutli. 

Nor are we therefore to give that name to any false conclusions: for 
fae that reasoneth aright in words he undec^tandeth, can never coqcIuiIb an 

Hot to that vthich any man knows by supetnatnial revelation ; because 
it is not acquired by reasoning: 

Nor that which is gotten by reasoning from the authority of books ; 
because it is not by reasoning itom the cause to the effect, nor from the 
e£Fect to the cause i and is not knowledge but faith. 

The taCHlty of reasoning being conseqnent to the Use of speecli, it Was 
not possible but that there should have been some general truths found 
out by reasoning, as ancient almost as language itself. The savi^ea of 
America are not without some good moral sentences ; also they have a 
little arithmetic, to add, and divide in numbers not too great : but ihcyare 
not, therefore, philosoplicis. For as there were plants of corn and wine in 
small quantity dispersed in the fields and woods, before men knew their 
virtue, or made use of them for their uourishmenl, or planted them apart 
in fields and vineyards ; in which time they fed on acorns and drank 
water : so also there have been divers true, general, and profitable specu- 
lations from the beginning ; as being the natural plants of human reason- 
But they were at first but few in number ; men lived upon gross experience, 
there was no method ; that is to say, no sowing, nor plnntmg of knowledge 
by itself, apart from the weeils, and common jilants of error and C'tnjeotiire. 
And the cause of it tieing the want of leisure from procuring the necessities 
of life, and defending themselves against their neighbours, it was impra- 
siblc, till the erecting of great commonwealths, it should be otherwise. 
"Leisure"ia the mother of "philosophy," and "Commonwealth" the 
mother of " peace" and ." leisure." Where first were great and flourishing* 
cities, there was first the study of "philosophy." The Gymnosophists af 
India, the Magi of Persia, and the Priests of Chaldea and Egypt, arc 
counted the moat aacient philosophers; and those countries were tike most 
andent of kingdoms, " Philosophy " was not risen to the Grecians, and 
olherpeople of the west, whose "commonwealths," no greater perhaps 
than Lucca or Geneva, hkd never " peace," but when their fears of one 
another were equal; nor the "leisure" to observe anything but one 
another. At length, when wac had united many of these Grecian lesser 
cities into fewer and greater, then began "seven men," of several pajla of 
Greece, to get the reputation of being "wise; " some of them lor "moral" 
and " politic " sentences, and others for the learning of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, which was " astronomy " and " geometry." But we hear not 
yet of any "schools" of " philosophy." 

After the AihenUns, by the ovettViow q5 ftiefexw'i.'n. «TOiei,\Ji&-'e*^«^ 
" Jom/nionofthesea; andtherebyoi a\\>.Vc\s\!roiisMATO™M.«*^^ 
¥ Arciipelago, as well oE Asia as Eiwo^c ■, anA. -wwe ^ly*^"** 
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they ihai had no employment, neither tX home not abroad. Iiad little else 
to employ themselves in, but either (dsSl Lukesajs, Acts xvii. zt) "m 
lellmg and hearing news," of in diawutsing of "philosophy" {mblnly 
10 the youth of the city. Every master took some place for that puipoMi. 
Flalo, in certain public walks called Acnilcmia, frooi one Academns! 
Aiislotle in the »-alk of the temple of Pan, called Lycsum : others in llie 
StoB, or covered walk, wherein the merchants' (roods were brought to Islfd:' 
others in other places ; where ihey spent the tir.ie of their leisure in leadtine 
cr in disputing of their opinions : and some in any place where Ihey eoMH 
get the youth of the city together to hear them (allt. And this was it which 
Cameades also did at Rome, wlien he was ambas'^ador : which caused Cala 
to advise ihc senate to dispatch him quickly, for fear of con'upting the 
manners nf the yimng men, that deltgliled to hear him speak, as thejr 
thought, fine things. 

From this it was that the place where any of them taught and disputed 
was called scliola, which in their tongue significlh " itisuti; ; " and tlicii' 
dispulalions, dialrilke, that is to sa.y, " ppssing of the time. " Also dm 
philosophers themselves had the name of their sects, some of tbem ban ■ 
these their schools: for Ihey that followed Plato's doctrine were cd[«<|: 
Academics; the followers of Aristotle Peripatetics, from the walk he t>iq;Il( 
in; and those that Zeno taught Stoic's from the Stoa; as if we sbonld' 
deuominale men from Moorhelds. from Paul's Chureh, and from the- 
Kxcirange, because they meet Ihtre often to praie and imtcr. 

Nevertheless, men Were so inuch taken with this custom that in thne te 
spread itself over all Kurope and the best part of Africa ; so as (here wete 
schools publicly erected and maintained, for lectures and dispuialii)n<i, almost. 
in every commonwealth. 

There were also schools, anciently, both before and aflcr the lime of our 
Saviour, amotigsi the Jews; but they were schools of their law. ForthoBfilt 
ihey were called " synagi^es," that is to sny, congregations of the peoplef 
yet, inasmuch n* the law was every Sabbath-day read, enpounded, and dis- 
puted in them, Ihey differed not in nature, but in name only, from public: 
schools ; ami were not only in Jerusalem, but in every cily of the Gcntilet 
where the Jews inhabited. There was such a school at Damascus, wheio- 
intD Paul entered to persecute. There were others at Antioch, Iconium, asd 
Thessalonica, whercinlo he entered to dispute : and such was the synage^lMt 
of the l.iberliiies, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and those of Asitij' 
that is to say, the school of Libertines, and of lews that were Btrangew 
in Jerufalem ; and of this school they were that ili«pu1ed (Acts vi. 9) wiSt 
St. Stephen. 

Bntwhiit has Iwen the utility of those schools? What science is ihereM 
this day acquired by their reading and dispuiings? That we have (' 
geometry, which is the mother of all natural science, we are not itwJebted (c 
it to the schools. Plato, that was the best philosopher of the Greeks, forbad 
entrance into his school to all that were not already in iome measure 
geometricians. There were many that studied that science to the great 
advantage of mankind : but (here is no mention of their schools ; n — - — 
Iliere any ^ect of geometricians ; nor did they then pass under the ni 
philosophers. The natural philosophy of those schools was rather a dreoin 
than science, and set forth in senseless and insignificant language; whisb 
cannot be avoided by those that will teach philosophy without havit^ fi ' 
attained fyreat knowledge in geometry. For Nature worlcetb by motio 
the ways and degrees whereof cannot be known, without the knowledge 
the proportions and properties of lines and figures. Their moral phllosi 
Mte/arfescn/i/ionoflheir ownpas," — ■c^.v-v,^-^™*,™^^ ™v 
■ ■ ■ ■ ivofNati; 
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■ . lud EcnBiall]'' what is "good " and "evil." Wheteas they make the mles 
of "good" and "bad" byUieirown "liking" and "disliking:" by wliich 
meiuis, in so great diversity of taste, there is notbing yeneially agreed on ; 
but erery one doth, as far as he dares, whatsoever seemeth good in his own 
eyes, lo the subversion of commonwealth. Their "logic, which should 
Ix the method of reasoning is nothing else but captions of words, and 
inventions how to puide sach as should go about lo pose them. To oon- 
clnde, there is nothing so absurd that the old philosophers, as Cicero saitli 
(who was one of them), have not some of them maintaioed. And I believe 
that scarce anything can be more absurdly said in natural philosophy than 
that which now is called " Aristotle's Metaphysics ; " nor more repngnant 
to government than much of that he hath said in his " Politics ; " nor more 
ignorantly than a great part of his " Ethics." 

The school of the Jews was originally a school of the I^w of Moses, who 
commanded {DeuL xxxi. lo) that at the end of every seventh year, at the 
feast of the Tabernacles, it should be read to all the people, that thgr 
might hear Bndleom it. Therefore the reading of the Law, which was in use 
Biter the Captivity, every Sabbath-day, ought to have had no other end but 
the xcqiulinting of the people with the Cooimandments which they were to 
obey, aud to expound unto them the writings of the prophets. But it is 
rmuiifeit, by the many reprehensions of Ihem by our Saviour, that they 
comtpted the lent of the Law with their false commentaries and vain tradi- 
tions ', and so little understood the prophets, that they did neither acknow- 
ledge Christ, nor the works He did, of which the prophets prophesied. So 
that by their lectures and disputations in their synagogues, they turned the 
doctrine of their Law into a fantastical kind of phUosophy, concerning the 
incomprehensible nature of God and of spirits ; which they compounded 
of the vain philosophy and llieology of the Grecians, mingled with their 
own laneies, drawn from the obscurer places of the Scripture, and which 
■night most easily be wrested to their purpose ; and from the fabulous Iradi- 

That which is now called an University, is a joining logether, and on 
incorporation under one goveminent of many public schools m one and the 
same town or city. In which, the principal schools were ordained for the 
three profession?, that is to say. of the Koman religion, of the Roman law, 
and of the art of medicine. And for the study of philosophy, it hath no 
otherwise place than as a handmaid to the Roman religion \ and since the 
Btlthority of Aristotle is only current there, that study is not properly philo- 
sophy (the nature whereof dependeth not on authors), but " Arisloteljty." 
And for geometry, till of very late time it had no place at all ; as being 
■abservient lo nothing but rigid truth. And if any man, by the ingenuity 
of his own nature, had attained to any degree of perfection therein, he wis 
commonly thought a magician, arid his art diabohcal. 

Now to descend to the particular tenets of vain philosophy, derived to the 
Universities, and thence into the Church, partly from Aristotle, partly from 
blindness of understanding; I shall hrsC consider their principles. There 
is a certain fhUosephia prima, on which all other philosophy ought to 
depend ; and consisteth, principally, in right limiting of the significations of 
aach appellatians or names as are of all others the most nniveraal ; which 
limitations serve to avoid ambiguity and equivocation in reasoning ; and 
are commonly called definitions ; such as are the definitions of body, 
lime, place, matter, form, essence, subject, substance, accident, power, act, 
'"'"" infinite, quantity, quality, motion, action, ^asaioii,«a&.4;vittn*>s3^i 

ry to the explaining of a mati's conce^fiona toliterom's. -Oot "^*^ 
reratlon oi bodies. The en.pUca'.ion, ftvW \s, ■Cn« wivv-iwa. ™-'*" 
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L Ineaniag, of whicb, and the like terms, is commonly in the schooU oiSc 
L'" nietaphysiea ;" as bemg a part of llie philoiopliy of Aristotle, irhicji U 
\ that for title. Sut it is in inotber sense ; for there it signifieth 29 AMI 
"Looks written or placed after liis nBtumI pbiloiophy : " bat U 
Eciioola take them for " books ul supernnlural philosophy ; " for rtie wai 
" metaphysics'' will bear both these senses. And indeed that wbidi i 
tbera nrillen is for the most part so lar from the possibility vt bdl 
understood, and so rc^pgnant to natural reason, that whosoevsr thinb^ 
ihcre is anything to be understood by it, must needs think it supemattuU' 
From these metaphysics, which are mingled with the Scripture to mat 
school divinity, we are told there be in the world certain essences separate 
b bom bodies, which they call " abstract essences." arid " substantial ibrnn 
[ For the interpreting of which jargon, there is need of somewhat maietbl 
* ordinary attention in this place. Also 1 aak pardnn of those that are nc 
used to this kind of discourse, far applying myself lu those that are. Ill 
world (I mean not the earth only, that denominates the lovers of i 
"worldly men," but the " universe," llmt is, the wliole mafs of all lhhl{ 
tliat are], is corparenl, that is to say, body ; and liath the dimenstoiK i 
magnitude, namely, length, breadt!), and depth : also every iiart of bod 
is likewise body, and hatb the like dimensions; end consequently evei 
part of the universe is body, and that which is not body is no part of Ol 
universe: and because i)ie universe is all, that which is no part of it 
"nothing ;'' and consequently "nowhere." Mor does it follow from hOK 
that spirits are " nothing ;" for they have dimensions, ami are thcTcfu 
really "bodies;" though that name in common Speech be given to HC 
bodies only as are visible, or palpable ; that is, that have some degree < 
opacity. But lor spirits, they coll them incorporeal; which is a name ( 
more honour, and may therefore with mote piety be attributed to God hia 
self; in whom we consider not what attribute exprcsseth best Hia nnttm 
which is incomprehensible; but what best expreaselhourdesiretolionoarintl 
To know now upon what grounds they say there be " essences abstiACb 
or " substantial forms," we are to consider what those words do propeiJ 
signify. The use of words is to register to ourselves, and make nuuuIcKtlt 
others, the thoughts and conceptions of our minds. Of which words, top! 
are the names of the things conceived ; as the names of all sorts of bodlc 
that work upon the senses and leave an impression in the imagimttiql 
Others are the names of the imaginatioos themselves; that is Eo Bay,! 
those ideas or mental images we have of all things we see, or remeane 
And Qtliers again are names of names; or of different sorts of speech: I 
" universal," "plural," " singular," are the names of names; and "defitt 
tion," "afErraation," " negation," " tme," "false," "syllogism," "intc 
rogation," "promise," "covenant,'' ate (he names of certain forms < 
speech. Others serve to show the consequence or repu^nce of one nan 
to another; as when one saith, " a man is a body," he inlcndeth that th 
name of "body" is necessarily consequent to the name of "man;"i 
being hut several naines of the same thing, " man ;" which consequence 
Hgnified by coupling them together with the word "is." And as we ui 
llw verb "is,'-' so the Latins use their verb "est," and the Greeks thcil 
TJjTt through all its declinations. Whether all other nations of the world 
have in their several languages a word that answereth to it, or not, 1 cannt 
tell ; but I am sure they have not need of it. For the placing of tw 
names in order may serve to signify tlieir consequence, if it were tli 
custom (for custom is it that gives words their force), as well as the wort 
"is,"' or "be," or "ore," and the like. 
And If it were so, that there mere alatigoai!,eV\ftwH.\.s.-Ki t«"D!mEMwid 
/o "tat,"or"is,"or"be;"yetilie -'- ■''— — ^^^ ■>---" '""" 
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less capolile of inferring, concluding, and of all kind of reasonmg, llian 
were the Greeks and Latins, But w^t Uien would become of these terms 
of"enl31y," "essential," " essenlialit)'," that are derived from it, and of 
many more ihat depend on these, applied ss most commoulf tbey are? 
They ate therefore no names of things; bnt signs, by which we make known 
that we conceive the consequence of one name or attribute to another ; as 
when we say, "» man is a living body," we mean not that the "raan" is 
one thing, the "living body" another, and the "is " or "being" a third; bol 
that the "man " and the "living body" is the same thing; bccansc Ihe 
consequence, " if he be a man, he is a living body," is a true consequence, 
agnified by that word "is." Therefore, "to be a body," "to walk," 
" 10 be speshing," "to live," "to see," and the like infinitives; also 
''corporeity," "walkini;," "speaking,'' "life," "sight," and the like, that 
signify just Oie same, are the names of " nothing ;" as I have elsewhere 
more amply expressed, 

But to what purpose, may some men say, is such subtlety in a work of 
tMs nature, where I pretend to nothing but what is necessary to the doctrine 
of goremment and obedience ? It is to this purpose that men may no longer 
Buffer themselves to be abused by them that by this doctrine of "sepa- 
rated essences," built on the vain philosophy of Aristotle, would fright Iheni 
from obeying the laws of their country, with empty names ; as men fright 
Idids from the com with on empty doublet, ahat, and a crooked stick. For 
It is upon this ground that when a man is dead and buried, they say his soul, 
that is his life, can walk separated from his body, and is seen by night amongst 
the giaTes. Upon the same ground they say that the figure, and colour, 
mid taste of a piece of bread has a being there where they say there is no 
bread. And upim the same ground they say that faith, and wisdom, and other 
viitues, are sometimes "poured"inio a man, sonletimcs "blown" into 
him from heaven, as if the virtaons and their virtaes could be asunder ; and 
» great many other things that serve to l^sen the dependence of snbjects 
on the sovereign power of their country. For who will endeavour to obey 
Ihe laws, if he eitpecl obedience to be ponred or blown into him ? Or who 
will not obey a priest that can make God, rather than his sovereign, nay, 
diaii God himself? Or who, that is in fear of ghosts, will not bear grest 
respect to those that can make the holy water that drives them from him i 
And this shall sufhce for an example of the errors which are brought into the 
Church from the " entities " and " essences " of Aristotle, whicli it may be 
he knew to be false philosophy, but writ it as a thing consonant to and 
corroborative of their religion, and fearing the fate of Socrates. 

Being once fallen into this error of ' ' separated essences," they are thereby 
necessarily involved in many other absurdities that follow it. For seeing 
they will have these forms to be real, they are obliged to assign them "some 
place, " But because they hold them incorporeal, without all dimension of 
quantity, and all men know that place is dimension, and not to be hlled 
pQt by that which is corporeal, they are driven to uphold their credit with a 
distinction, that they are not indeed anywhere " circumscriptivS, " but "deli. 
lolivi," which terms being mere words, and in this occasion insignificant 
ptLSs onlyin Latin, that the vanity of them may be concealed. For the circnm- 
scriplion of a thing vi nothing else but the determination or defining oC its 
■hiaee; and so both the terras of the distinction are the same. And in pur- 
ficular, of the essence of a man, which, they say, is his soul, they afiirm it 
To be all of it in his little ^nger, and all of it in every other part, how small 
soever, of his body, and yet no more soul in the whole body than in anyone 
of those parts. Can any man think that God is served witAv saiA\ issax- 
flities ? And yet all this is necessary to be\icve to \\icsa &■& ■«W.'\i'S«!»«i 
"■■^ — (sffDceo/ an incorporeal soul sepata\^S\i>TOftw.\»fej\ . 
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And wii«o the)^ come to give 
be capable of pain, and be torn . „ . 

have nalbing at all to answer, but that it cannot be known how u« 
bum souls. 

Again, whereas motion is change of place, and incorporeal substances ai 
not capable of place, they are troubled to make it seem posaible how«i"" 
ran go hence, without the body, to heaven, hell, or pui^toty ; and bow 
gho^ta of men, and 1 may add of their clothes which they appear in, 1 
walk by night in churches, churchyards, and other places ol sepulture, 
which I know not what they can answer, unless they wdl say x\\ej . . 
" definitive," not "circumscriptive," or "spiritually," not " lempuraJljj 
for such egregious distmctions are equally applicable to any difficulty ' ' 

For the meaning of "eleraity," ihey will not have it to be an e 
succession of time, for then they should not be able to render a reason hoi 
God's will, and pre-ordaining uf things to come, should not be befiarc Hi) 
prescience of the same, as the efScient cause before the effect, oragenl ' *" 
the action : nor of many other their bold opinions concerning the incontpn 
hensihle nature of God. Hut they will tench us that eternity is the slandili 
still of the present time, a noRr-ifniu, as ihe schools call it ; which neidi 
they nor any else understand, no mbie than they would a kic-stans for i 
iivlinile greatness of place. 

And whereas men divide a body in their thought, by numbering part* 
it and, in numbering those parLs, number also the parts of Ihe plaee 
filled ; it cannot be, but in making many parts, we make also many pIkO 
of those parts : whereby there cannot be conceived in the mind of any ma 
more or fewer parls than there are places for; yet they will have ns I 
lieve that by the almighty power of God, one body may be at one and f] 
same time in many places ; and many bodies at one and the same time in 01 
place ; as if it were an acknowledgment of the Divine Power to say, tli 
which is, is not : or that which has been, has not been. And these aje^ 
a small tjart of the incongruities they are forced to, from their dispai 
philosophically, instead of admiring and adoring of the divine and in«_ 
prehensible nature ; whose attributes cannot signify what He is, but oiu^ 
to signify our desire to honour Him with the best appellations we can '^a. 
on. But Ihey that venture to reason of His nature from these attnbata< 
honour, losing their understanding in the very first attempt, fall Innit one I 
anolher, wilhouL end, and without number; in the saB 
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I speak to, and sttimblin 
'e himsclffrora falling, lets slip his cloak ; to tecOfi 
his cloak, lets fall his hat ; and with one disorder after anoiher, discovn 
his astonishment and rusticity. 

Then for "physics," that is, the knowledge of the suljordinate a. 
secondary causes of natural events : they render none at all, but ei^l 
words. If you desire to know why some kind of bodies sink natttntU 
downwards toward the earth, and others go naturally from it, the sclux 
will tell you out of Aristotle, that the bodies that sink downwards ■ 
" heavy," aod that this heaviness is it that causes Ihem to descend. But 
you ask what Ihey mean by "heaviness," Ihey will define it to be I 
endeavour to go to the centre of the earth. So that the cause why thil^ 
sink downward, is an endeavour to be below ; which is as mnch as to sa)r. 
that bodies descend, or ascend, because they &o. Or they will lell you ffl 
centre of the earth is the piace of lest, ani conseivMAnn (m Vci^'j Cma»' 
and iJierefore they endeavour to be t.\ieie-. aa it swmea arA TQe\Bi\w 
a tfesire, or could discern the place ihey wouW^e! 
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. . . , n does not ; or that a piece of glass wei'e less safe in tlie window 

(hsxa falling; into the street. 

If we would know why the same body seems greater, without adding to 
it, one time Ihnn another, ihey say, when it seems less, it is " condensed ; " 
when greater, "rariEed.'" What is that "' eondcnsed," and " rarified ? " 
Condensed 15 when there is io the very same matter, less quantity than before, 
and rsriiied, when more, As if there could be jnaitcr that had not some 
determined quantity; when quantity is nnlhiiig else but the determina- 
tion of matter : that is lo say, of body, by which we say, one body 19 
greater or lesser tiian another, by thus or thus much. Or as if a body 
were made without any quantity at all, and that afterwards more or less 
were put into it, according as it is intended the body should be more or 
less dense. 

For the cause of the sou! of man, they say, crca/iir infmidtndo, and 
creando tH/unditur; that is, ■' it is created by pouring it in," and "poured 

For the cause of sense, an ubiquity of "species;" that is, of the 
"shows" or "apparitions" of objects; which when they be apparitions 10 
the eye, is "sight ;" when to the ear, "hearing ; " lo the palate, "taste;" 
to the nostril, "smeQing;" and to the rest of the body, "Feeling." 

For cause of the will, lo do any particular aciion, which is called velUi/i, 
[hey assign the faculty, that is to say. the capacity in general, tllat men 
have to will sometimes one thing, sometimes another, whicli is called 
^•olunlasi niakiag the "power" the cause of the "act." As if one should 
assign for cause of the good or evil acts of men, their ability to do (hem. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of natoral events their own 
ignorance ; but d'l^uised in other words ; as when they say, fortune is tlic 
cause of Ihin^ contingent ; that is, of things whereof they know no cause ; 
and as when Ihey attribute many ellects to "occult qualities;" that is, 
quaUlies not known to them ; and therefore also, as they think, to no man 
else. And to "sympathy," "antipathy," " antiperistasis," "speciiicBl 

3oalities,"and other like terms, which signify neither the agent that pro- 
uceth them, nor the operation by which they are produced. 
If such "metaphysics" and "physics" as this, be not "vain philo- 
sojAy," tliere was ncter any ; nor needed .Si. Paul to give us warning to 

And for their moral and civil philosophy, it halh the same, or greater 
absardillcs. If a man do an action of injustice, that is to say, an aclioa 
contrary to the law, God ihey aay is the prime cause of the law, and also 
the prime cause o! that, and all other actions ; but no cause at all of the 
injustice; which is the incooformity of the aciion [0 the law. This is vain 

EiiUoaophy. A man might as well say; that one man maketh both a straight 
ne and a crooked, and another maketh their inenngruity. And such is 
ihe philosophy of ali men that Fcsoive of their conclusions, before they 
know their premises ; pretending to comprehend that wliich is incompre- 
hensible ; and of attributes of honour to make attributes of nature ; as this 
dislincdon was made to maintain the doctrine of free-will, that is, of a will 
It subject to the will of God. 









by ills own law ; for in the condition of men that have no other 
iheir own appetites, there can be no ^eneml rule of good and evil 

But in a commonwealth this measure is false -. njrt.*!! i-fi^jeiAs. "A. 
■"in, but the lan', which is the Vfill and ap^etAe lA-OntasSK^^^j^ 
-. Aodyetis (his docliine still ptaolisei', iHiimWvo&SP**, «**^" 
mske^nt^tff their own, and of olhqc itw^Cs aK.'i\'ioa,«ia j 
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. of Ihe common weaUli itself, by Iheir own passions ; and no ng 

Callelh good or cvjI, but th>t which is so in hii own erfs, witbont «M 
le^itrd St all to the public laws ; except only monlti and. friars, llmt BR 
bound by vow to that wmple obedience to their superior, to which-^nn 
subject ought la IhinJ; himself bound by the law nC Nalure to the ^nt 
sovereign. And this, private meusure of good, is a doctrine, nol only Tain, 
r liDt also penticious to the public state. 

It is also vain and false philosophy, to say the work of 
TCpnensnt to chasLity, or continence, and by con^quence to make tl 
mor^ vices ; as they do, that pielend chaslitv, and continence, lor 
^ pound of denyini; marriaee lo the clergy. For they confess it is no □ 
but a mnstitution oi the Church, that requiretli in those holy orders i 
continually attend the altar and administrattoa of the Eucharist, a contimuf 
abstinence from women, onder the name of continual chastity, continence;!' 
and ]>urity. Tiierefore they call the lawful use of wives, want of chasti^ 
and continence ; and so make marria^ a sin, or at least a thin;; so impuT^ 
and unclean, as lo render a man nntit lor the altar. II the law were mod* 
because the use of wives is incontinence and contrary la chastity, then aH 
marriage is vice ; if because it is a thing too impure and unclean, tor 
man consecrated to God ; much more should other natural, necesst 
daily works which all men do, render men unworthy to be priests, 
they are inore unclean. 

But the secret foundation of this prohibition of marria^ of priesta ii 
likely to have been laid so slightly, as upnn sucli errors in moral pi 
^Gophy ; nor yet upon the preference of single life, lo the estate of m 
Ksiotiy ; which proceeded from the wisdom ol St. Paul, who perceived 
Kioconveiuent a Ibing it was for those that in those times oi persecution ' 
■preachers of the Gospel, and forced to fly from one counlry to another, Ui 
^We closed with Ihe care of wife and children ; but upon the design of Ibe 
^n'opes, ani^ priests of after times, to make themselves the clergy, Aat is" 
H^y, sole heirs ol the kingdom of God in this world ; lo which it v 
Hgeeessary to take from them the use ol marriage ; because our SaviA 
Huith, that at the coming ol His itin^domthe children of God "shall neilli 
VteaiTTi nor be given in marriage, but shall be as the angek in heaveni 
K^hot IS to say, spiritual. Seeing then they had taken on them the name 
Bkpiritual, to have allowed themselves, when there was no neeJ, the pro- 
Bfiriety of wives, had been an incongruity. 

^k~. From Aristotle's civil philosophy, they have learned to call all 

■of commonwealths but the popular (sndi as was at that time the Slate o^ 
^^thcnsj, tyranny. All kings they called tyrants ; and the aristocracy oj 
^^Oie thirty governors set up there by the Lacedemonians that SubiUBd 
^nhem, the thirty tymnt;. As also to call the condition of the people n 
r^a democracy, " iiberty." "A tyrant" oripnally signified no more sin 
but a. " monarch." But when afterwards in most part of Greece that 
of government was abolished, the name began to signify, not only 
thing it did before, but with it the hatred which the popular stales ba 
towards it. As also the name of king became odious after the deposiogi 
the kings in Rome, as beuig a thing natural to ail men, lo conceise son 
r great fault to be signified in any altribute that is given in despite, and 
■n great enemy. And when the same men shall be displeased with 
K that have the administration of the democracy, or aristocracy, they are oi 
Fto seek for disgraceful names to egress their nnger in ; but call readjlf tt . 
■ one " anarchy, and the olher "oligarchy," or the " tyranny of a few." 
And that which offendeth the people is no other thing, but that thty ST" 
goveiDcil, nol as erery one of thsm would hiniicK, but as the ijatitercOT 
ftjitajit, be it one man, gr nn o^emlily ot mooi >.\™V5t\.-, ■Cnax\s.\^ 
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^H{|^U7 govern ment: forwhichtbeygiye evil names to their superiors; never 
Knowing;;, till perhaps a little after a civil wet, that without each arbitrary 
government such war must be perpetual \ and thai it is men and aims, not 
wndi and promises, that make llie farce and power of the laws. 

And therefore this is another eiror of Aristotle's politics, that in a well- 
ortered commonwealth, nut men should govern, but the laws. What man, 
&M boa his natural senses, though he can neither write nor read, does not 
£nd himself governed by them he lears, and believes can Itlll or hart him 
when he obeyeth no( ? Or that believes the law con hnrl him ; that in, 
words and paper, wilhout the hands and swords of men ? And this is of 
ihe nnmber of pernicious errors: foe they induce men, as ofl as they Iflte 
not their govemora, to adhere to those that call them tyrants, and to think 
it lawful lo raise war against them; andyet they are rtany times cherished 
- Irom the pulpit, by the clergy. 

There is another error in their civil philosophy, which they never learned 
of Aristotle, nor Cicero, nor any other of the heathen, to extend the power 
of the law, which is tlie rule of actions only, to the very thoughts and con- 
sciences of men, by examination, and "inquisition " of what they hold, 
notwithstanding the conformity of their speech and actions. By which, mett 
aw either punished for answermg the traUi ottheir thoughts, or constrained 
to answer an untruth for fear of punishment. It is true, thai -the d-ril 
Magistrate, intending to employ a minister in the chaise of teaching, may 
inquire of him, if he- be content to prcacii such and such doctrines ; and in 
c^eofrefusal, may deny him the employment. But to force hun to accuse 
himself of opinions, when his actions are not by law forbidilen, is arainat 
the law of Nature ; and especially in them who teach that a man shfll be 
tUimncd to eternal and extreme torments, if he die in afalse opinioneon- 
ceraing an article of the Christian faith. For who is there, that knowing 
there is so great danger in an error, whom the natnral care of himself com- 
pellcth cot 10 hazard his soul upon his own judgment, rather Ihao that of 
any other man that is unconcerned in his danmation ? 
_ For a private man, without the authority of the commonwealth, that 
is lo say, without permission from the represenlant tlicrcof, to interpret the 
Isw by his own spirit, is another error In the politics ; but not drawn from 
Arislotie nor from any other of the heathen philosophers. For none ol 
-them deny, but that in the power of making laws is comprehended also 
the power of expluning them when there is need. And are not the Scrip- 
n^es, in all places where they are law, made law by the authority of the 
■Ccnnmoiiwealth, and consequently a part of the civil law? 

OF the same kind it is also, when any but the sovereign resttaineth in any 
mail that power which the commonwealth hath nut restrained ; as they do, 
that impropriate the preaching of tiie Gospel lo one certain order of men, 
There the laws have left it free. If the state give jne leave to preach, or 
teach; that is, if it forbid me not, no man can forbid me. Iff wid myself 
amongst the idolaters of America, shall I that am a Qirislian, thou^ not 
in ornera, think it a sin to preach Jesus Christ, till I have received orders 
■from Rome ? Or when I luve preached, shall not I answer their doubts, 
ai^ expound the Scriptures to them ; that is, shall I not teach ? But for 
'this majr some say, as also for administering to them the sacraments, the 
neeessi^ shall be esteemed for a snfiicient mission ; which is true : but this 
ts ime also, that for whatsoever a dispensation is due for the necessity, for 
'the same there needs no dispensation, when there is no law that forbids it. 
Therefore to deny these functions to those to whom the civil sovereign haitv 
■BW denied them, is a takiiig away of a !a'«(ttVU\jcWj,'^vSQ.ia««Ai«^ *«> 
the doctrineo/ civil goveinment. 
■Kw examples of vain pliiloaopliy.^tou^t. Veto wNi^^ao.'w^'&R^s!^^™ 
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EOhool divines, are noLhing else foi the most part but 
strange and barbarous words, oi words otherwise used, than hi the onnnMB 
use of the I^tin tongue ; such as would pose Cicero, and Varro, and tSl Ac 
grammarians of ancient Rome. Which if any man would see proved, kt 
him, as I have said once before, see whether he can translate any ac'"-' 
divine into any of the modern tongues, as French, English, or mny i 
copioiu language; for that which cannot in most of th«e be ntode i 
ligible, is not intelligible in the Latin. Which insignificancy of langx 
though I cannot note it for false philosophy ; yet it hath a quality, not , 
' ...... . ihink ihey have it, and desist bont 



it for f= 

hide the truth, but also to 

:her search. 

, lastly, for the errors brought in from false or uncertain history, whU 

:«]! the legend of fictitious miracles, in the lives of the saints ; and all 

histories of apparitions and giiosts, siteced by the doctors of Che Ku m^ 

Church, to make good their doctrines .of hell and purgatory, the power <£. 

. and other doctrines which have no warrant, neither in reason, nor 

Scripture ; as also all lho5e traditions which they call the unwritten word aC. 

pod : but old wives' fables f Whereof, though they find dispersed somevrtitt 

writings of the ancient fathers ; yet those fathers were men iblt 

loo easily believe false reports- and the producing ol their opiakmt 

testimony of the truth of what they believed, hath no other force wMt 

m that, according to the counsel ot St. John |i Epist. iv. i), esanAii 

lints, than in all things that concern Che power c.t the Kuman CSiniA 

abuse whereof either they suspected not, or had benefit by it), to dili^ 

it their testimony, in respect of too rash belief ot reports ; whidl Alf 

1 smcere men, without great knowledge of natural causes, such ak A; 

:ts were, are commonly the most subject to. For nalurally, the he4 

are the least suspiciotis of fraudulent purposes. Gtegoiy the Pope and 

Bernard have somewhat of apparitions of ghosts, that said they were i<t< 

irgatoty ; and so has our Bede : but nowhere, I believe, bat by report 

a. others. But if they, or any other, relate any such stories of Ihdr own 

iwledge, they shall not thereby confirra the more such vain reports ; but 

TOver their own infirmily, or fraud. 

With the introduction of ialse, we may join also the suppres^on of ttttfi 

ilosophy, by such men, as neither by lawful authi ~ 

study, are competent judges of the truth. " 

manifest, and alt men learned in human sc 

are antipodes ; and every day it appeareth more and more that years 
days are determined by motions of the earth. Nevertheless, men ttiai 
have in their writings but supposed BDch doctrine, as an occasion to 1^ 
open the reasons for and against it, have been punished (or it by author!^ 
ecclesiastical. But what reason is there for it 7 Is it because rach opinion) 
are contrary to true religion ? That cannot be, if they he true. Let thel^e> 
fore the truth be first examined by competent judges, or confuted bj tbent 
that pretend to know the contrary. Is it because they be contrary to the 
religion established ? Let them be silenced by the laws of those to whcm 
the teachers of them are subject ; that is, by the laws civil. For disobedieneo 
may lawfully be punished in them that against the laws teach even true' 
philosophy. Is it because they tend to disorder in govenmient, as counte- 
incing rebellion or sedition? Then let them be silenced, and the leacherc 
lished by virtue of his power lo whom the care of the public quiet ii 
imitted; which is the authority civil. For whatsoever power ecclesiaslitt. 
lie upon themselves (in any plu« wlierc iVey me so^ille'A vo *.e ^«jj£^ "if 
r/)ffit, though they call it Cod's (laVtt," " * 
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CHAPTER XLVir. 

■ike Btn/fii that ptertedilh from such Daikiics, ami lo :i'hii«i il 
accniclh. 

CrcERO makeili liononrable mention of one of the Cassii, a severe judge J 
ttintmgst the Koniiins, for a custom he had, in criminal causes, whcu the , 
testimony of the witnesses was not sufficient, to ask llie nccuseti, mi bona; 
■:1ml is lo say, what profit, honour, or other contentment the accused obtained 
IT expected by the fact. For amongst presumptions, there is none that so 
evidenily decloreih the author as doth the benefit of the action. By the 
anme ntle I intend in this place ro e:<amine who they may be that have 
pOisessedlhepeopleEolonginthispartof Christendom with these doctrines, 
coDtrory to the peaceable societies of mankind. 

And first, lo ihis error, " that the present Cliurch, now militant on earth, 
i« the hingdom of (Jod" (that is, the kingdom of glory, or the land of 
proiniBe ; nnt the hingdom of grace, which is but a promise of the land), 
jraannexed these worliiiy benefits ; first, that the paslors and teachers of 
Ihe Church are entitled thereby, ai r.od'i public ministers, to a right of 
goreming the Chiuch ; and consequently, because the Qiutch andcommon- 
Weallh ate the same jiersons, lo be rectors and {governors of the common- 
wealth. By this title it is that the Pope prevailSl with the subjects of all 
.Christian princes ro believe lliat to disobey him was to disobey Christ him- 
self ; and in all differences between him and other princes (charmed with 
ihe word " power spiritual ''), to abandon their lawful soverdgns ; which is 
in ef&ct an universftl monarchy over al! Christendom. For though they 
vere fint invested in the ligfat of being supreme teachers of Christian doc- 
trine, by and under Christian ein|)erors, within the limits of the Roman 
-empire, as is adtnowledged by themselves, by the title of Pontifex 
Haximus, who was an officer subject lo the civil state ; yeJ, after the 
empire was divided and dissolved, it was not hald to olilrade upon the 
— )ple already subjected to them, another title, namely, the neht of 
Peter, not only to save entire their pretended power, but also lo extend 
: same over ihe same Christian provinces, tliough no more united in the 
empire 0( Rome. This benefit of an universal monarchy (considering the 
desire of men to bear ntle), is a suflicient presumplion that the Popes Ibat 
pretended to it, and for a, long time enjoyed it, were the authors of the doc- 
trine by which it was obtained, namely, that the Chnrch now on earth is the 
ttngdom of Christ. For ihnt granted, it must be understood that Chiist 
Vtb some lieutenant amongst us, by whom we are to be told what are His 
summindments. 

Alter that certain Churches had renounced this universal power of Ihe 
Pope, one would expect in reason that the civil sovereigns in all those 
Cbwdes should have recovered so much of it, as before they had unad- 
^ ■risedly let it go, ivas their own right, and in their own hands- And in 
Ei^lland it was so in effect ; saving that they, by whom the l(in<;s adminis- 
tered the government of religion by maintaining their employment to be in 
"od'g right, seemed to usurp, if not a suDtemacv, vet an iadependeney on 

.je <avil power, and they bnt SBi ,. -, — 

l*d^ a tight ill the Uiog to deprive them of the e: 
at his pleasure. 

But in those pkces H'here the presbytery took \\mA iifiice, ■OawM^ is. , 

dihet doc trines of tlie Chnrch of Rome were lOTUdie^Vii\jc\i'i^^,^«^''^ 

"tt^e Itingdoin of Christ is o\rea.d^ come, a-tii *iii- '* 
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the resnirecHon of our Savionr, was still retained. But mj iene T 

Cfit did Ihey expect from it? The same which the Popes exp«cl 
e a sovereign power over the people. For whal is it for men I* 
rouDicate their lawful kJQ^ but to keep him from b11 places of God's 
service in bis own kingdom, and with force to resist hioi when he villi ... 
I cadeavoureth to correct them ? Or what is it, without authority Ir&A A 
' civil sovereign, to eicommunicate any penon, but to lake fn^ 
I lawful liberty, that is, to usurp on unlawful power over their " 
Tlie authors tliercfore of this dukness in religion are the Romoa 
L presbyterian clergy. 
I To this bead I refer also all those doctrines that serve tbem to ke^ fl^ 
possession of this spiritual sovereignty ailei it is gotten. As first, tfaa(fl( 
'' Pope in bis public capacity cannot err." For who is there, that belii 
this to be Ime, will not readily obey him in whatsoever he commaiuls 
Secondly, that all other bishops, in what commonuiealth soever, 
not their right, neither immediately bam God, nor mediately bota 
civU sovereigns, but from the rope, is a doctrine by which there com 
be in eveiy Christian commonwealth many potent 
that have their dependence on the Pope, and owe i 
. he be a foreign pnnce ; by which means he is able, 
tintes, to raise a civil war against the state that 
governed accordingly to his pleasure and interest. 

Thirdly, the exemption of these, and of all other priests, and 
monks and friois, from the power of the civil laws. For by this 
iberc is a great part of every commonwealth lha^eDjoy the benefit 
laws, and are protected by fiie power of the civil state, which nevei 
pay no part of the public espense; nor are liable to ihe penalties, as 
subjects, due to their ciimes , and consequently, stand not in fear a 
moi) but the Pope ; and adhere to him only, to uphold his unil 
monuchy. 

Foorthlj, the giving to their priests, wiiich is no more in ibe 
Testament bat presbyters, that is, elders, the name of iOcrrJola, 
is, sacrificers, which was the title of ibc civil sovereign, aod his [ , 
loinislers, amongst the Jews, whilst God was their fcit%. AIsi| t 
nnting Ibe Lord s Supper ■ actifice, servelh to nuke tbe pec^ile b 
the Pope hath the same pover over all Christians that Mose and i 
bad over Ihe Jews ; that is to say, all power, both civil and ecclesiai 
I asthe hi{^ priest then had. 

mtUy, ibe teachii^ that matrimooy is k sacrament, giveth t_ 

dergj the jadgine of the lawbilness of muiiages ; and thereby, ot « 

(AolWD an legitiBiale ; and coosequentlj, of the ri^t of sacr~-°=~- 

hervditaiy kin^oms. 

Silhl]r> the doiial of aauragi tt> pnetb, servcA to assure tlus 

the P^ over kings. For if > ki^ be a priest be cannot n ^, 

tiansmit his tJDgdun to his Dcsunty ; if hebcaol apriesi, then the.r 
pfclendeth this anthonty ccoenaslicil «vtt hiB, aad over his people 

Seicdthljr. from «■""»«■• ognfesMM, th^ofatun &» the a 

llKiipow«t, better iotdligcnoc of thcaoafikscf pnaBcsandgi 

in Ihe dnl dat^ than thcK cu hnc of the licsips of the ext«tK 

SgluUr, hj the c*naMMiian of nnt^ and Je d win K who 
tef tsai« tMii 'pamtt, in thai thejr tatece lim^ Men into 
ap nnit tbekwsandi ii Mwini h ofaacdirJgjTa d g n eTCnt' 
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of making Christ ; and by the power of ordaining pcnanee ; and of remii- 
tine and retaining of sins. 

Tentblj, by the dnclrlne of {^ui^tot;, of justiRE:atioa by external woilcs, 
snd of indul^nces, tbe clergy is enriched. 

.Seventhly, by their demonology, and the use of eiorciEni, and other 
Ihiogs apperlaining thereto, they keep, or think they keep, the people laocS 
in a«fe of their power, 

Ltetly, the loelaphysios, ethics, and politics of Aiislolle, the frivolous 
distinctieiis, barbarous tenus, and obscure language of tbe schoolmen, taughc 
in llie universities, trhich have been all erected and regulated by the Pope's 
authority, serve tliem to keep these erroiB from being detected, ^nd la 
nuike men mistake the ipds fatuu! of vain philoisophy for the light of the 

To these, if they sufficed not, might Iw added other of their dark doc- 
trines, the profit whereof redouadelh manifestly to the setting up of aa 
nnlawful power over the lawful sovereigns of Christian people ; or for the 
instaining of the same, when it is set up ; or to the worldly riches, honoir, 
and authority of those that sustain it. And therefore by the aforesaid rule 
Of ad bono we may justly pronounce for the authors of nil this spiritual 
dw^cness, the Pope and Roman clergy, and all those besides that endeavour 
to settle in the minds of men this erroneous doctrine that the Church 
now on earth is that klngilom of God mentioned in the Old and New 
TeElameot. 

But the emperors, and other Christian sovereigns, under whose govem- 
nient these errors, and the like encroacbments of ecclesiastics upon theit 
office, at first crept in, to the disturbance of their possessions and of thfl 
Iranqoillity of their subjects, Ihongh they suffered the same tor want of forci 
»g]jt of the sequel, and of insight into tlie designs of their teachers, may! 
nerertheless be esteemed accessories to their own and the public damagfc . 
]^>r without their authority there could at first no seditious doctrine have 
l^een publicly preached. I say they might have hindered the same in the 
|)^DniDg; but when the people were once possessed by those spiritual 
ften there was no human remedy to be applied, that any man could invtait. 
And for the remedies that God should provide, who never faileth in His 
good, time 10 destroy all ihe machinations of men against the truth, we are 
1B attend His nood pleasure, that suffereth many limes the prosperity of HLi 
cOemies, together with their ambilion, to grow to such 3. height as the 
wleDCe thereof openeth the eyes, which the wariness of ibeir predecessors 
bad before sealed up, and makes men by too much grasping let go all, as 
Peter's net was broken by the struggling of too great a multitude of fishes; 
wnereas the impatience of those that strive to resist such encroadiment 
Itefbie their subjects' eyes were opened, did but increase the pon'cr they 
leiisled, I do not therefore blame the emperor Frederick for hohlipg the 
.stimip to our countryman Pope Adrian ; far such was the disposition of h is. ) 
wbjeets then, as if he had not done it, he was not likely to luive succeed*^ 
in ibe empire, But I blame those that in the beginning, when their powi 
■was entire, by suffering such doctrines to be foiled in the universities of thei 
I3!wn dominions, have Golden the stirrup to all Ihe succeeding Popes, whib 
"Hloy mounted into the thrones of all Christian sovereigns, to ride and ti- 
txlta them and their people at their pleasure. 

But as the inventions of men are woven, so also are they ravelled out]y 
til« way is Ihe s.ime, but the order is inverted. Tbe web begins at the Srit 
-dements of power, which are wisdom, humility, sincerity, and other virtues' 
Trftbe Apostles, whom the people, converted, obeyed out of reverence, not 
Ij obligation. Their consciences were free, and iSveix ^otii aiA. icfitfios 
■^'-■— ■■ * \^ bnt the civil power. ARsrwatis vVe ^Trfcfjws5^»i 'i'* 
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flocks ot Cliiiit increased, aBsemUina lo consider what Ihey shouU U 
and iherehy obliging themselves to [each noihing against the (l — 
their assemblies, made it to be thought the people were theteby ol ^_ 
foHow iheir doclrine, and when they refused, refused to keep l]iem <] 
pany (that was then called encoraniunication), not as being infidds, b 
being disobedient : and tliis was the first knot upon their '" 



I 
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to themEelve; the names of bishops: and this was a second knot or 
liberty. Lastly, the Bishop of Rome, in regard of the imperial city, t 
ujion him an authority (partly by the wills of the emperors themselves,!! 
by liie title of Pontifex Maximus, and at la'it when the eniperois 
grown weak by the privileges of St. Peler), over all other bishops o 
empu^ : which was the thiri and last knot, and ibe whole " synthesis ' 
" construction " of the pontifical power. 

And therefore the " analysis," or " resolution," is by the same w 
beginneth with the knot that was last tied ; oi we may see in the 
tion of the ptitlerpolitlcal Church govemnietit in England. Fin^ i 
power of the Popes was dissolved totally by Queen Elizabeth; slld^ 
bishops, who before exercised their functions in right of the PoiM^ ■ j 
afterwards exercise the same in right of the Queen and her succe<~"" 
lhou|^ by retaining the phrase of Jure divino, lliey were Ihousht te 
it by immedinte right from God : and so was unlied the third knot. 
'hie , the presbyterians, lately in England obtained the putting dow 
epscopacy: and so was the second knot dissolved. And almost a 
same time the power wus' taken also from the ptesbyletians ; and so wi 
reduced lo the independency of the primitive Christians, lo follaw P 
Cephas, or Apollo, every man as he likeih best : which, if it be v 
contention, and without measuring the doctrine of Chtist. hy o 
to the j^raon of His minister (the fault which the apoJlle reprebenile 
the Corinthians), is perhaps the best. First, because there ol^hl to bi 
power over the consciences of men, liut of the Wonl itself, working )S 
ne, not always according to ihe purpose of them that pla " 
: of God himself, that giveth the increase. And secondly, t 
it is unreasonable in them, who teach there is such danger in every SI 
error, to require of a man etidued with reason of his own, lo foUdnrM 

reason of any other man, or of the most voices of any other ~ 

little better than to venture his salvation at cross nnd pile. Noroi 
those teachers Id be displeased with this loss of their ancient authi * 
For there is none shontd know better than they, that power is preser 
the same virtues by which it is acquired ; that is to say, by t ' 
humility, clearness ot doctrine, and sincerity of conversation ; and 
suppression of Ihe natural sciences, and of the morality of natuml rt 
not by oliscure langu^e ; nor by arrogating lo themselves more kn 
than tliey make appear ; nor by pious frauds ; nor by such other f 
in the pastors of God's Church are not only faolts, but also scandals, V 
to make men stumble one lime or other upon the suppressic " ' 
authority. I 

But after this doctrine, " that the Church now militant Is the tingd 
of God spoken of in the Old and New Testament," wi 
world ; the ambition, and canvassing for the offices t 
lally for that great office of being Christ 
pomp of them that obtained therein the princip; 
became by degrees so evident, that t^ej ^ost fti ' 
toe /lasloral function: losomucH as VbewisesV 
"■ * tip civij slate, needgA noQa 
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W deny them any furllier obedience. For, from the lime Ihat the Bishop 
of Rome had Rotten to be acknowledged for bishop nniversal, bjr prelence 
of succession to St. Peter, their whole hierarchy, at kingdom of darkness 
may be compared not unfitly to the "Itiitgdom of fairies;" that is, to the 
old wives' tables in England concerning "ghosts" and "spirits," and 
the feats ihey play in Ihe night. And if a man consider the original of 
this great ecclesiastical dominion, he will easily perceive that the Papacy 
is no other than the "ghost" of the deceased "Raman empire," sitting 
crowned upon the Biavc thereof. For so did the Papacy start up on a 
sodden out of the mins of that heathen power. 

The " language" also which they use, both in the churches and in their 
public acts, being Latin, which is not commonly used by any nation now 
in the world, what is it but the "ghost" of the old " Roman language." 

The "fairies," in what notion soever they converse, have but one 
ni^iCrsal king, which some poets of ours call king Oberon ; but the Scrip- 
Itlie calls Beelzebub, prince of "demons." The " ecclesiastics" likewise. 
In whose dominions soever thfy be found, acknowledge but one universal 
king, the Pope. 

"nie "ecclesiastics" are "spiritual" men and "ghostly" fathers. The 
&hics are "spirits" and "ghosts." "Fairies" and "ghosts" inhabit 
darkness, solitudes, and graves. The " ecclesiaslics" walk in obscurity of 
dactrine, in monasteries, churches, and churchyards. 

The " ecclesiastics" have their cathedral churches, which. In what town 
ioever Ihey be erected, by virtue of holy water ami certain charms called 
i^gCardgnis, have the power to rnake those towns cities, that is to say, seats 
'Of empire. The "iairies" also have iheir enchanted castles and certain 
\ j^S<>°l>D ghosts, that domineer over the regions round about them. 

Tlie "fairies" ure not be seized on. and brought to answer for the hurt 
"fii(7 do. So also the "ecclesiaslics" vanish away from the tribunals of 
EJ^ justice. 

The "ecclesiastitW" take from young men the use of reason, by certain 
ebanns compounded of metaphysics, and miracles, and traditions, and 
diuied Scripture, whereby they are good for nothing else but to execute 
what Ihe^ command Ihem. The "fairies" likewise are said lo lake 
young children out of their cradles, and to change them into natural 
ibob, which common people do therefore call "elves," and are apt to 
misdiief. 

In what shop, or operatoty, the fiiiries make their enchantment, the old 
wives have not determined. But the opetalories of the " clergy " are well 
enoQgh known to be the universities, that received their iliscipline froni 
antbority pontiticat. 

When the " fairies" are displeased with anybody, they arc said to send 
their elves to pinch them. The " ecclesiastics," when they are displeased 
vith any civil stale, make also their elves, that is, superstitious, enchanted 
•ubjeds, to pinch their princes, by preaching aedition ; or one prince en- 
)^^nted with promises, lo pinch another. 

The " Iairies " marry not ; but there be amongst them mcubi, that have 
^(opolalion with ilesh and blood. The "priKts also marry not. 

The " ecclesiastics '' take ihe cream of the land, by donations of igno- 
"'lanl men, that stand in awe of them, and by tithes. So also it is in the 
4nble of " fairies," that they enter into the dairies, and feast upon the cream, 
■IrMoli ihey skim from the milk. 

■What kind of money is current in the kingdom of "fairies" is not re- 
corded in the story, Bnt the " ecclesiastics " in their rectii^* isxkijS, *A 
riney that we do J though when ttie^ Me \o Tt\^e aai ■^kI'oikW-^ 
uialions, indulgences, and masses. 
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'to tills, and such like resemblances between the Papacy and the 
kingdom of " fairies," may be added this, that as the *' fairies " have no 
existence but in the fancies of ignorant people, rising from the traditions 
of old wives, or old poets : so the spiritual power of the Pope, without the 
bounds of his own civil dominion, consisteth only in the fear that seduced 
people stand in, of their excommunications ; upon hearing of false 
miracles, false traditions, and false interpretations of the Scripture. 

It was not, therefore, a very difficult matter for Henry VIII, by his 
exorcism ; nor for Queen Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But who 
knows that this spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by missions 
through the dry places of China, Japan, and the Indies, that yield him 
little fruit, may not return, or rather an assembly of spirits worse than he, 
enter, and inhabit this clean swept house, and make the end thereof worse 
than the beginning ? For it is not the Roman clergy only, that pretends 
the kingdom of God to be of this world, and thereby to have a power 
therein, distinct from that of the civil state. And this is all I had a design 
to say concerning the doctrine of the "Politics." Which when I have 
le viewed, I shall willingly expose it to the censure cf my country < 
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Ihe contrariEty of some of ihe nalural faculties of the mind, f. 
ahotiier, as also of one passion to nnother, and from their reference to con- 
versation, ibeie has been an argument taken, to infer an impossibility tlinl 
anyone man should be sufTioitmly disposed to all sorta of civil dpty. The 
severity of iudgment, they say, makes men censorious, and unapt to pardun 
ihe errors and infirmities of oilier men : and on Ihe other side, celerity of 
ItUBCy, makes the thoughts less steady than is necessary to discern enacfly 
IKtween right and wrong. A^sin, in all deliberations, and in all pleadinj;!, 
the facnity of solid reasoning is necessary ; for without it, the resolutions oi' 
wen are rash, and their fentences nnjusl : and yet if Ibere be not powerful 
doqneacei which procureth attention and consent, the effect of reason will 
be Utile. But these are contrary faculties, the former lieing grounded Upon 
nrindples of tnith, the other upon opinions already mceivml, tme or false ; 
Kid upon the passions and interests of men, which are diETerent and 
mutable. i 

And amongst the passions, ' ' courage " (by which 1 mean the contempt of 
wounds, and violent death) inclincth men to private revenKes, and some- 
times locndeavour the unsettling of the public peace ; and " ti moron sness, " 
many iLmes disposeth to the desertion of the publii: defence. Both these, 
they jay, cannot stand together in the same person. 

And to consider the contrariety of men's opinions and manners in general, 
it is, they say, impossible to entertain a constant civil amity with all those 
with whom the business of the world constrains ns to converiei which 
tnuinest consisteth nlinost in nothing else bnt a perpetual contention for 
lumour, riches, and authority. t 

To Whidi I answer, that these are indeed great difficulties, but not im- 
MB^Uliliea j for by education nnd discipline, they may be, and are aome- 
WOea reconciled. Judgment and fancy may have place in the same.man ; 
bpthy rams, as the eml which he aimeth at requireth. As the Israelites in 
■ferp' "='^ sometimes ihslencd lo their labour of making bricks, and other 
thses were i:inging abroad lo gather straw ; so also may the ju^aent 
■cmietinies be lined upon oneoettain consideration, and the fancy at another 
lime wandering about the world. So also reason and eloqii^cc, thoucli !" 
pedmpa in tlic natural sciences, yet in the moral, may sjand vei-j; w 
t^ether. For wheresoever there is place tor adorning nnd prefeiTing ■{( 
ttior, there is much nisrcpiace for adorning and preferriii^of truth, if th— 
^veit lo adorn. Not is there any repugnancy 'between, iearing the lav 
and not fearing a public enemy; not between abstaining from injury, a 
pardoning it in others. There is therefore no such inconsistence of hum . 
nature, with civil duties, as some Ihiiilv. I have known clearness « 
judf^nont, and largeness of fancy ; strength of reasou. and gracefal elocutiog 
a courage for the war, and a feat for the laws, and ail eminentlY in ^ 
man ; and that was my most noble and ^traou.ici fetwft., '^x. ^'*' 
fioAdpbm; whoJtslingno man, nor hated oI inT, ■«3a>™S.o'ATO,oW 
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\g of Ihc Uie civil WW, in the pablie quarrel, hjr n 
cerned aod. on undisceniing liimd. 

To the Laws of Naiiue, dedareJ in chapter xv., I would Iisv^dS 
added, "tliai every man is bound by Nature as mucli a . _^ 

war tlio auihorily by which he is himself froleclcd in tinitlll 
peace." For he thai prelendeth, a tight of Nature lo |irf!>erve h 
body, cannot prelend a right of Nature to destroy him, by wliose a 
he is preserved ; it is a manifest contradietion of himself. And l... 
this law may be drawn by consequence, fiam some of tbofie that sis til 
already menliuned ; yet tlie times require to have it inculcated, a 

And because I find by divers English books lately printed, lliat the tarn 
wars have not yet sufficieolly taught men in what pmnl of lime it is, I' "" 
subject becomes obliged to the conqueror ; nor what is conquest; noi 
it comes about, that it obliges men lo obey his laws : tlierefore for fi: 
satisfaction of meij therein, I say, the point of time, wherein a man 
comes suhject to a conqueror, is tliat poini, wherein hiving VAicat\ 
submit to him, he conieotcLh, eit^ by express words, or by othein 
dent sign, to be Ills luoject. When it is that a man hath the libe 
submit, I have showed betore in the end of chapter xxi. ; namely, t 
liim that bath no obligation to his former sovereign but that of aa at 
E, it is then, when the means of his life arc within the giiards«i 
nsons of Ihe enemy ; fur it is then that he halh no loni;er pro. 
liim, but is protected by the adverse party tor his contributii 
therefore such contribution is everywhere, as a thing inevitnble, n 
standing it be an assislance lo Ihe enemy, esteemed lawful ; a toial st 
nion, which is but an assistance to the enemy, cannot be esteemed lU 
Besides, if a man consider that they who submit, : 
part of their estates, whereas they that refuse, ass: 
there is no reason to call their submission, or con, 
but rather a detriment to the enemy, But if a man, besides the obl;^ 
<of a subject, hath taken upon hiin a new obligation of a soldier, 
^tb not the liberty to submit to a new power, us hiiig as the old gi 
Xhe field, and giveth him means of suhsistence, either in his un 
' ' s : for in this case, he cannot complain o< want of prateclio] 

> live as a soldier. But when that also fails, a soldier ako'q 
protection wheresoever he has most hope lo have it ; nnd A 
Lwfully submit himself to his new master. And so much for the^ 
when he may do it lawfully, if he wilt. If therefore he do it, he i 
doubtediy bound to be a true subject : for a contract lawfully made, c 
lawfully be broken. 

By Ibis also a man may understand, when it is, lliat men may be said f) 
be conquered ; and in what the nature of conquest, and the right of a {ia~ 
queror conslateth : forthissubmission initselfimplieth them all. C(uil|aa 
is not the victory itself; but the acquisition, by victory, of a right 
persons of men. He therefore that is slain, is overcome, but not conq . 
he that is taken and put into prison or chains, is not eonc|uered, [| 
overcome; for he issiill an enemy, and may save himself if he can : \ 
that upon promise of obedience hath his life and liberty allowed hl.^ 
then conquered, and a subject ; and not before. The Romans used tV'M 
that their general had "pacified" such a "province," that is to a^ 
"""'ish, "conquered" it; and that the country was " [jnci/ied *>' 
victory, when Ihe people of it had promised cmptiiitajncei;i. Ihat is " ' 
what the Roman people commanded ihem;" this ivas-lo Ue co 
But this promise may be either cicpress or tacit; eitpiesf.,.Vi^ ^lii 
" '" by olher signs. As for example, a man. O"*^^"'''^^'" ' '" 
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r mdi tea espress promise, becauie he is one whose power perhaps is 
-IM* considerable ; yet if he live under their protection openly, lie is under- 
stood lo submit himself to the government : but if he live there secretly, he 
is li&ble to anything thit may be done to a spy and enemy of the slate. I 
■ay not he does any injustice ; for acts of open hostility bear not that 
name \ but that he may be justly put to death. Likewise, if a mn.n, 
when his country is conquered, be out of it, he is not conquered, nor 
sal^ect: but if athis return he submit to the government, he is bound Id 
obey it. So that " conquest," to define it, is the acquiring of the right of 
sovereignty by victory. Which right is acquired in the people's submisrien, 
W which they contract with the victor, promising obedience, for life and 

In chapter xxix. I have set down for one of the causes of the dissolutions 
of commonwealths, their imperfect generation, consisting in the want of 
an absolute and arbitrary legislative power; for want whereof the dvil 
sovereign is Iain to handle the sword of justice unconstantly, and as if it 
were too hot for him to hold. One reason whereof, which I have not there 
mentioned, is this, that they will all of them justify the war, by which 
thehr power was at first gotten, and whereon, as they think, their right 
dependeth, and not on the possession. As if, for example, the right of the 
kings of England did depend on the goodness of the cause of William (he 
CoiiQueror, and upon their lineal and directest de>.cent from him \ by 
which means there would perhaps be no tie of the sabjects' obedience to 
their sovereign at this day in all the world : wherein, whikt they needlessly 
tiiink to justify themselves, they justily all the successful rebellions that 
amotion shall at any time raise against them and their suceesaots. There- 
tate I put down for one of the most effectual seeds of the death of any 
State, that the conquerors require not only a submission of men's actions 
to them for the future, but also an approbation of all their actions past ; 
vhen there is scarce a commonwealth in the world, whose beginnings can 
in conscience be justified. 

And because the name of tyranny signlEeth nothing more nor less than 
the name of sovereignly, be it in one or many men, saving that they that 
use the former word ate understood to be angry with them they call tyrants; 
I think the toleration of a professed liatrcd of tyranny, is a toleration of 
batted to commonwealth in general, and another evil seed, not differing 
much from the former. For lo the justification of the cause of a conqueror 
tile reproacli of the cause of the conquered, is [or the most part necessory : 
ibnt neither of them necessary for the obligation of the conquered. And 
lluis much I have thought fit to say upon the review of ihe first and second 
|liut of this discourse, 

'In dlapter xxxv. I have sufficiently <leclared out of the Scripture, that in 
&e comnionwealth of the Jews, Cod himself was made the sovereign, by 
ptltt with Ihe people ; who were therefore 'called Uis " peculiar people," to 
xUsitnguiah lliem Irom the rest of the world, over whom God reigned not by 
their ccmsent, but by His own power : and that in this kingdom Moses was 
.tJod's lieutenant on earth ; and thai it was he that luld lliem what Uws 
'God appointed them to be ruled by. But I have omiLled to set down who 
were the officers appointed to do execution ; especi.illy in capital punish- 
inents; not then thinking it a matter of so necessary consideration, as I 
find it since. We know that generally in all commonwealths, the execution 
.ofcurpoTal punishniEnls, ivas either put upon the guaids, or other soldiets 
cflhe SOTereign power ; or given lo those, in whom want of means, con- 
tempt of honour, and haidness of heart, concurred, lo make ibcm »« t« 
rni-v tin nffice. But ampngst the Israelites it was a, ^raVwiB \i« <if. ^'^ 
•nign, Ihat he Ihni was convicted d a ca^Wsi ttwiwi, ^H*^ ** 



o death by the people } and ihat the witnesses aliould cast the liTStl 

. and after (lie wiCneases, then the rest of the peopic. This « 

It designed who were to be the executionen ; birt not that a.ny o[ 

tow a slone at hini before conviclloa and sentence, where the c _ _ 

in was judge. The witnesses were nesertheless to be heard befote they 

I proceeded to execution, unless the fact were coiniuutcd in the pre- 

the cungregntbn itself, or in sight of the Jawful judges; for then thenbfl 

needed no oilier witnesses but the judges tliemselves. Nevertheless, tbisf 

nuuiner of proceeding being not thoroughly understood, hath given ocasiodfl 

to a dangerous opinion, that any man may kill another, in some cssti, by nM 

Tight of leal ; as if the executions done upon offenders, in the kingdom o£^ 

God in old time, proceeded not from the sovereign command, but from theJ 

aallioiity of private zeal: which, if we consider the texts that seem to favoat^ 

it, is quite eontrmy. 

First, wlicre tlie Levites fell upon llie people, lliftt hail mfide anil w 
shipped the gohien calf, and stew three thousand of llitni ; 11 was by thcl 
conimandntent of Moses, fiiun the moulh ol tiod i as is inaitifesC, Exodil 
xxxii. 27. Aud when the son ot a woman of Israel had blasphemed OoJlwl 
they thnt heard it, did not kill him, bnt hrouglit him bsfure Mdsx) I ' 
pat him under custody, till G01I should give sentence ngainst hliQ; 
I ftppcBrs, Levit. xxiv. il, 12. Again (Numh. xxv. 6, 7), when PhilWIi^ 
■'lulled Zimri and Cushi, it was nol by right of private zeai^: their crinii 
uitted in the sight of the assembly ; (here needed no witness 
was known, and he the heir-apparent to the sovereignly j- 
K which is the principal point, the lawiulneas of Ids act depended 'wUdi 

■ vpOQ a snbseijucDl ratification by Moses, whereof he had i 
¥ to doubt. And this presumption of a future ratification, i 

■ times necessary to the safety of a commonwealth ; as in u 
f Tebellion, any man that can suppress it hy his own power in the 
I where it begins, nithout express Uw or commission, may lawfully 4 _ 

and provide to have it ratified or pardoned, whilst it is in doing, nafttftq 
is done. Also (Numb. ixxv. 30), it is expressly said, " Whosocrerd 
kill the murderer, shall kill him upon the word of witnesses ;" but w . . .„ 
suppose a formal judicature, and consequently condemn that preJence <i 
fui i^lclariim. The law ol Closes concerning him that enticethtoidcdat ' 
that is 10 say, in the kingdom of God 10 a tenoundng of liis ullegiai 
(Deut. xili. S,g), foibids to conceal him, and commands Ibe acCDsertg 
him to be put to death, and 10 cast the first stone at him ; but not i 
him before he be coudemneii. And (Dent, icvii. 4, S, 6, 7) the proi 
against idolatry is exactly set down ; for God there speakelh to the peopb^ 
OS judge, and comniandeth them, when a roan is accused of idolalqf,. fa 
innuite diligently of ilie fact, and finding il true, then to stone him] ■! 
I £tit the hand of the wimes^ thruweth the first stuue. This is not pn' 
I xaiX, but public condemnation. In like manner, wlien a father hath-< 
I Ijellions son, the law is (Deut. xxi. iS-2t), that lie shall bring him b 
I the judges of t)ie town, and all the people of the town sImII atone _. 
I IjUitly, by pretence ot these hiwn it was that St. Stephen was iConei^^ 
J not Iqi pretence of private leal : for before he was carried away to eXECl 
I be had pleaded his cause before the hi(;h priest. Tlierc is rolliinj; il 

'"-'" t of the Bihle, 10 C0HnluTi.-tn[:e t^rcniioni 

It a conjunction uf i^'Wiraiice 
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■ I have said that it is not declari'd 111 m 
I God spake supematuially to Moses : nor that He spake not if 
I times by dreams and visions, and by a supernatural voice, 
I prophoi* ' for the manner ho* He spake unto him from the m 
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El down (Numb, vii, 89I in these words: " From tkit time for- 
L Moees enterod into the labemade of (he cocgrcgatiDn. to speak 
God, he lieard a voice which spake unto him from over Ihe mercy- 
seat, which is over the ntk of thtttestimony ; from between the dierubiios 
<He spaike unto him." But it is aot declared in what conslstetii the pre- 
iXninence of the manner o£ God's speaking to Moses, above that of His 
(meaking to other prophels, as to Samuel and to Abraham, to whom He 
uso spoke by a voice (that i;, by visiou), unless the dUTeience consist in the 
^enmess of the vision. For "face to face," and '^moulh to mouth," 
):ai>iK)t be liteially understood of the inlinitencss and incomprehensibility of 
Ihe Divine nature. 
And as to the whole doctrine, I see not yet, but the principles of it are 
■ tree and proper, and tlie ratiocination solid. For I ground the civil tighl 
of sovereigns, and both the duty and liberty of subjects, upon the known 
natural incbnations of mankind, and upon the articles of the law of Nature 1 
of which no man, that pretends but reason, enough to govern his private 
{kmily, ought to tw ignorant. And for the power ecclesiastical of the same 
strrereigns, I ground it on sudi texts as are both evident in tUemselves and 
consonant: to tlie scope of the wliole SciiptuiC- And thererore am pei- 
^ded, that he that shall read it with a purpose only to be informed, 
.^uJl be informed by it But for those that ly writing, or public diacourae, 
<lr. hy their eminent actions, have elreody engaged themselves to the main- 
taining of contrary opinions, they will not be so easily eatisSed. For in 
sndi cases, it is natural for men, at one and the same time, both to proceed 
i(i reading, and to lose their attention, in the search of objections to that they 
]iad read before. Of which in a time wherdn the interests of men ore 
diiinged (seeing much of that doctrine which serveth 10 the establishing of 
A new govemmcnt, must needs be contrary to that which conduced to the 
'^ssolulion of tlie old), there cannot choose but be very many. 

In iJaat part which tteateth of a Cbribtian commonwealth there are some 
-oew doctrines wtiich, it may be, in a state where the contrary were already 
fiil^ determined, were a, jault for a subject without leave to divulge, as 
tiiwg an usurpation of the place of a teacher. But in this time, that men 
nil not only for peace, but al^o for truth, to offer such doctrines as I thmk 
Ihu), and that manifeatty tend to peace and loyalty, to the considemtion of 
' ftosc that are yet in deliberation, is no more but to offer new wine to be put 
inta new casks, that both may be preserved together. And I suppose, thai 
flien, when novelty can breed no trauble nor disorder in a state, men arc not 
g^etally so much inclined to the reverence of antiquity, as to prefer ancient 
ttrors before new and well-proved truth, 

. There is nothing I distrust more than my elocution, which nevertheless 
Tarn Cpnfident, excepting the mischances of the press, is not obscure. That 
I .have neglected the omament of i^uoting ancient poets, orator?, and 
I ^ilosophcrs, contrary to the cnstom of late time, whether I have done well 
fc .«ill in it, proceedeth from my judgment, grounded on many reasons. For 
|['ii»l, all trath of doctrine dependeth either i^pon "reason" or upon 
teiipture. both which give credit to many, bui iiLver receive it Irom any 
iintr-r. Kp^oiidly, the matters in question are not of " fact," but of " right,*' 
;re is no place for " witnesses," There is scarce any of Uioso 
, that contradlcteth not sometimes both himself and others; 
h makes their testimonies insuiScient. Fourthly, such opinions ns are 
ta only upon credit of antiquity, are not intrinsically the judgment oS 
e that cite them, but words that pass, likegaping, from mouth to moath. 
MVhly, it is many times with a. fraudnlcnt design that men stick the.it 
Tuptdoctrinc with the cloves of othsr men's WU Svi.&Vj,\ tmi-iM*- 'CosB- 

" '""'ithny eitcl&ok it for an omam^iW, Vj 6a \i»^S«i ■«\'Viisiwi 
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:e before Iheoi. Seventhly, il is an argument of iadtgeslifln, Ihi 
Greek and Latin sentences unchewed come up aesin, as they use loaeifl 
Ranged. L^istly, [hough I reverence thoseinenoC ancicDt ihne. HiitM 
have -wrilten tnilh perspicuously, or set us in a better way to.find itotf " 
selves : yel to the antiqnily itself I thin! nothing doc. For if we W 
verence the age, the present is the oldest. If the antiquity nf the wnUlLlI 
am not sure, that generally they to whom such honour is given, were oaP 
ancient when they wrote than I am that am writing. But if it be wcDm 
sidcred, the proi!e of ancient authors proceeds not from the revcr 
dead, but from the competition and mutual envy of the living. 

To conclude, there is nothing in this whole discourse, nor in thtt I *I 
before of the name subject in Latin, as far as I can perceive, contrary «llL 
to the Word of Cod, or to good manners ; or lo the disturbance oTw 
public tranquillity. Therelore I Ihinlt it may be profitably printed, i 
more profitably taught in the universities, in case they also ihi^ ff 
whom the judgment of the same beloneeth. For sering the u; ' 
the fountains ul civil and moral doctrine, from whence the p 
the gentry, drawing such water as they find, use to sprinkle U 
from the pulpit aud in their conversation) upon the people, tlSL 
cert&lnly to be great care taken to have it pure, both from the ^ 
heatlicn politicians, and from the incantation ol deceiving spiHt^X 
that means the most men, knowintr their duties, will be the les«.|" 
; in their purposes u 
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stale, and be the less grieved with the contributioris necessary for 
and defence ; and the govemom themselves have the less cai 
at the common charge any greater army than is necessary to 
public liberty aeainsi the invasions and encroachments of forogn 
And thus I have brought lo an end my Discourse of Civil ■ 
siastical Government, occasioned by the disorders of the pn 
without (>aniality, without application, and without other d( 
to set before men's eyes the mutual relation between ptot*.. 
obedience; of which the condition of human nature and the lai 
both natural and positive, require an iiivialable observation. 
in the revolution of slates there am be no very good 
for truths of this nature to be bom under (as having an angry aspe 
the dissolvers of an old government, and seeing but the backs of th< 
erect a. new), yet I cannot think it wilt be condemned at this time ^thcr! 
Ihe public judge of doctrine, or by any that desires the continuance . 
public peace. And in this hope I return to my interrupted speculatioa OC 
bodies natural, wherein, if God give me health to linish it, I hope ItW 
novelty will as much please, as in 3ie doctrine of this artificial body it nr ■*■ 
lo offend. For such truth as opposelh no man's profit nor pleasure is Ic 
men welcome. * 
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